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CHAPTER    I 

EAST  INDIAMEN 

Sails  !  Since  before  the  beginning  of  recorded  time  men 
of  the  sea  have  used  them.  They  were  spread  in  ancient 
days  above  the  venturous  craft  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
They  drove  Phoenician  merchant  vessels  to  distant 
Euxine  ports.  They  urged  Greek  war  galleys  on  to  con- 
quest and  colonization.  Sails  aided  the  merchants  and 
the  warriors  of  unfortunate  Carthage,  and  in  turn 
benefited  the  sturdy  conquerors  of  Rome.  Crusader  and 
Viking,  discoverer  and  pirate,  all  have  raised  their 
sails  to  the  honest  winds  of  Heaven  and  fared  forth  con- 
fidently upon  the  trackless  sea. 

Throughout  all  of  history  sails  have  aided  man — 
furthering  his  commerce — assisting  in  his  wars — mak- 
ing possible  the  countless  voyages  that  ultimately  gave 
him  understanding  of  and  domination  over  all  the 
habitable  earth.  But  now  the  end  has  come,  and  sails 
have  fallen  from  their  former  high  estate.  To-day  dis- 
colored canvas  urges  a  few  ungraceful  schooners  up  and 
down  the  coast.  Snowy  sails  play  at  the  work  of  driving 
a  few  effeminate  yachts  in  gentle  summer  breezes.  But 
only  here  and  there  does  a  sturdy  pilot  boat  still  carry 
the  name  of  her  port  upon  her  sail.  Only  now  and  again 
some  little  port  retains  its  reputation  as  the  home  of 
honest  sailor  men  who  still  go  to  sea  dependent  on  the 
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wind,  while  the  white-winged  ships  that  ruled  the  sea 
half  a  century  ago  have  gone — have  disappeared  more 
rapidly  than  have  the  men  who  sailed  them.  Very  rarely, 
nowadaj^s,  can  one  find  a  tall  ship  whose  masts  are 
crossed  by  spars  intended  for  the  carrying  of  sail,  and 
gone  from  the  sea  is  that  most  beautiful  of  all  the  works 
of  man — the  clipper  ship. 

What  were  these  clippers  that  have  so  seized  upon 
the  imaginations  of  every  lover  of  the  sea?  To  what 
strange  set  of  circumstances  did  they  owe  their  meteoric 
rise  to  the  absolute  domination  of  the  sea?  And  what 
extraordinary  tragedy  brought  about  their  equally 
rapid  downfall?  How  could  any  sail-driven  newcomer 
to  the  sea  so  far  surpass  all  other  sailing  ships  as  to 
stand  alone — supreme?  And  how,  in  the  lifetime  of  a 
single  man,  could  they  develop  and  then  disappear  so 
utterly  ? 

To  tell  their  story  it  is  necessary  to  tell  of  some- 
thing more  than  their  own  building  and  their  voyages, 
for  with  clipper  ships  as  with  great  men,  we  can  obtain 
only  a  partial  understanding  of  their  characters  and 
their  accomplishments  unless  we  understand  their 
predecessors  and  the  conditions  under  which  their 
work  began. 

To  the  predecessors  of  the  clipper  ships,  then,  we 
first  must  turn,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  some  facts 
that  have  a  bearing  on  the  clipper  ships  themselves. 
Nor  need  we  fear  the  subject,  for  as  great  men  often 
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are  the  sons  of  interesting  parents,  so  the  clipper  ships 
were  the  offspring  of  remarkable  forbears. 

Portugal,  perhaps,  should  have  the  credit  for  be- 
ginning the  era  of  discovery,  for  it  was  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  whose  labors  resulted  in  the  first  of  the 
great  voyages  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  route 
around  Good  Hope  to  Asia,  and  indirectly  led  to 
Columbus's  incomparable  voyage  to  the  West.  For  two 
hundred  years  after  that  great  event  scores  of  sturdy 
seamen  took  their  ships  on  scores  of  remarkable  voyages, 
pushing  farther  and  farther  into  the  unknown  world — 
opening  up  new  continents — learning  more  and  more 
of  the  world  on  which  we  live — searching  for  new 
routes,  finding  new  lands  and  new  harbors.  And  as  these 
adventurers  went  ever  farther  afield,  the  merchants 
and  colonizers  followed  in  their  footsteps  in  order  to 
build  up  trade  and  colonies  in  scores  of  distant  lands. 

Of  all  the  merchant  colonies  that  came  into  existence, 
one  of  the  very  greatest  was  that  developed  by  "The 
United  Company  of  INIerchant  Venturers  of  England 
Trading  to  the  East  Indies,"  or,  as  it  later  came  to  be 
called,  the  East  India  Company.  It  was  from  this  enor- 
mous company  that  the  British  Government  acquired 
India  in  1858  after  the  Company  had  spent  two  and 
a  half  centuries  in  the  development  of  its  empire  in  the 
east. 

Naturally  enough,  a  company  of  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  East  India  Company  required  ships,  es- 
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pecially  as  they  were  largely  interested  in  bringing  to 
Great  Britain  the  goods  obtained  by  them  in  the  East. 
The  result  was  that  they  built  up  a  huge  fleet,  and  be- 
cause the  Company  was  forced  to  depend  upon  itself  for 
its  own  defense,  these  ships  came  to  be  ships  of  war  as 
much  as  they  were  ships  of  commerce.  They  carried 
cargoes,  it  is  true,  and  carried  to  and  from  India  the 
ofl5cers  and  employees  of  the  Company.  But  because  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  were  often  ready  to  use 
force  in  their  opposition  to  the  British,  these  ships  were 
required  many  times  to  fight  their  way  through,  just  as 
the}'  had,  as  well,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  native 
pirates  that  infested  many  of  the  waters  through  which 
merchant  vessels  found  it  most  convenient  to  pass. 

With  the  earlier  of  these  vessels,  however,  we  have 
little  to  do,  for  they  had  not  come  to  be  the  remarkable 
ships  that  later  appeared.  Those  that  were  in  use,  how- 
ever, from  about  1775  to  1832  did  have  a  more  or  less 
direct  effect  upon  merchant  ships  the  world  over,  and 
consequently  affected  the  development  of  the  clipper 
ships  themselves. 

Sailors  are,  by  nature,  a  conservative  race.  They  are 
not  given  to  radical  ideas,  especially  in  their  ships.  This 
is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  ships  have  al- 
ways been  expensive  creations,  with  the  result  that  the 
builders  rarely  feel  willing  to  incorporate  any  new  and 
untried  ideas.  However,  in  a  centurj^  and  a  half  of 
voj^aging  to  and  from  the  east,  the  British  East  India 
ships    did    undergo    considerable    development.    They 
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were,  of  course,  built  merelj^  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
particular  problems  that  faced  them  in  the  trade  they 
were  carrying  on,  and  as  the  voyages  were  long  and 
hazardous,  safety  was  of  prime  importance.  Because  of 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  piratical  enemies,  they  were, 
from  the  first,  well  armed.  Because  it  was  desirable  that 
they  carry  large  cargoes  and  thus  make  large  returns 
to  the  investors,  they  were  made  full-bodied  instead  of 
sharp  and  narrow  as  some  naval  ships  were.  Because  the 
British  Government  had  granted  the  East  India  Com- 
pany a  monopoly  of  the  trade  be^'ond  the  capes  of  Good 
Hope  and  Horn  and  there  was  no  other  company  that 
was  permitted  by  law  to  enter  the  trade,  there  was  no 
particular  reason  for  speed.  Furthermore,  because  the 
trade  was  remarkably  lucrative,  the  company  could  af- 
ford to  build  the  very  finest  possible  ships,  and  could 
keep  them  in  the  very  finest  possible  condition. 

The  result  of  all  these  conditions  was  that  a  new  type 
of  ship  gradually  evolved  between  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  birth  of  the  American  republic,  and 
by  the  time  the  United  States  had  become  an  independ- 
ent nation  these  very  East  Indiamen  had  come  to  be, 
probably,  the  finest  merchant  vessels  the  world  had  ever 
seen. 

This  compliment  to  the  East  Indiamen  must,  however, 
be  somewhat  modified.  That  these  vessels,  built  as  they 
were  almost  regardless  of  cost,  were  the  finest  vessels 
of  their  day  is  probably  true,  but  they  had  serious  fail- 
ings.  Naval  architecture  was  not  a  well  understood 
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science,  and  rule-of-thumb  methods  largely  prevailed. 
The  result  was  that  while  these  East  Indiamen  were 
impressive  and  wonderfully  sturdy  vessels  into  which 
the  finest  wood  and  the  best  copper  fastenings  were  put, 
their  hulls  were  not  of  the  best  possible  design  even  for 
that  day.  It  was  not  rare  that  one  of  them  was  forced 
to  carry,  in  addition  to  her  cargo,  many  tons  of  iron 
ballast  to  keep  her  smartly  upright.  Still,  they  made 
their  voyages  out  and  back — rounding  Good  Hope  each 
way — and  rare  indeed  have  been  the  ships  that  have 
surpassed  these  in  the  profits  from  their  voyages.  A 
hundred  per  cent  profit  on  a  single  round  trip  was  com- 
mon, and  three  hundred  per  cent  and  over  was  chalked 
up  from  time  to  time  to  the  credit  of  some  particularly 
fortunate  voyage.  With  profits  like  these  accruing,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  stockholders  saw  no  need  to  urge 
the  officers  and  crews  of  their  ships  on  to  further  ef- 
forts, and  so,  for  two  and  a  third  centuries,  the  East 
Indiamen  made  their  leisurely  voyages  out  and  back, 
taking  eighteen  months,  sometimes,  for  the  round  trip. 
These  ships  were  a  law  unto  themselves.  Without 
competition,  they  were  never  forced  to  extend  them- 
selves. What  speed  might  have  been  made  by  one  of 
them  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  no  one,  apparently,  ever 
tried  to  push  them.  Every  evening,  throughout  each 
voyage,  sail  was  shortened,  quite  regardless  of  the 
weather.  Or  if  there  was  the  least  threat  of  squall  or 
storm,  sail  was  taken  in  until  little  beside  reefed  top- 
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sails  remained,  and  until  the  threat  had  disappeared 
no  further  square  foot  was  spread. 

The  crews  of  these  ships  were  large,  very  often  num- 
bering as  many  as  130  men.  The  commander  and  his 
six  mates  had  seven  servants  for  their  especial  use. 
There  were  likely  to  be  half  a  dozen  midshipmen,  and 
the  very  best  families  often  sent  their  sons  to  this  serv- 
ice, which  was  second  only  to  the  Royal  Navy  for  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  sea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
East  India  Company's  service  had  one  decided  advan- 
tage over  service  in  the  Navj',  for  every  officer  and  every 
man  made  far  more  money  than  was  possible  in  almost 
any  other  line  of  endeavor.  The  captains  of  these  ships 
usually  made  from  $30,000  to  $50,000  a  year,  and  it 
was  not  rare  for  them  to  make  far  more,  what  with  hav- 
ing space  allotted  for  the  carrying  of  many  tons  of  per- 
sonal cargo,  with  the  right  to  retain  all  the  money  paid 
by  passengers  after  deducting  the  bare  cost  of  the  food 
consumed,  and  with  many  other  ways  of  adding  to  the 
small  salaries  that  the  Company  paid. 

Nor  was  tliis  service  lacking  in  dignity.  To  a  person 
uninitiated  in  nautical  affairs,  an  East  Indiaman  might 
well  have  seerncd  to  be  a  frigate  of  the  Royal  Navy.  The 
uniforms  of  the  officers  were  bright  in  blue  and  gold. 
They  wore  cocked  hats  and  side  arms.  The  coat  of  arms 
of  the  company  was  engraved  upon  their  buttons.  The 
large  crews  were  immaculately  uniformed,  and  because 
of  their  numbers  were  never  overworked.  The  decks  of 
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the  ships  were  kept  "holystoned"  to  the  whiteness  of  a 
washboard.  The  crew  slept  in  hammocks — navy  fash- 
ion— instead  of  in  bunks  as  has  usually  been  the  case  in 
merchant  ships. 

Every  morning  the  ship  was  inspected  by  the  captain, 
assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  first  oflBcer  or  the  surgeon,  and 
two  or  three  times  a  week  even  the  "  'tween  decks"  were 
scrubbed  and  holystoned  and  cleaned.  Periodically,  too, 
the  crews  were  drilled  with  cutlasses  and  muskets,  as 
well  as  at  the  guns,  of  wliich  as  many  as  twenty  six  were 
generally  carried,  firing  in  broadsides  through  square 
ports  cut  through  the  sliips'  sides. 

A  voyage  from  England  to  India  in  such  a  vessel 
must  have  been  terribh'  monotonous,  for  such  voyages 
took  five  or  six  or  seven  months — sometimes  more.  But 
though  monotony  must  have  put  in  its  appearance 
shortly  after  the  ship  had  dropped  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land astern,  certainlj"  every  comfort  known  to  the  times 
was  available  to  passengers,  ofiicers,  and  crew  alike,  and 
any  reasonably  short  voyage  on  such  a  ship  must  have 
been  delightfully  pleasant  and  entertaining. 

Imagine  yourself  going  aboard  such  a  ship  for  a 
\oysige  to  India.  Through  endless  dirty  and  evil  smell- 
ing streets  in  the  London  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury you  would  have  been  forced  to  make  your  way — 
your  carriage  laden  with  enough  impedimenta  to  last 
for  a  couple  of  years,  at  least,  for  a  round  trip  to  India 
was  likely  to  require  that  much  time,  even  if  you  should 
return  by  the  same  sliip.  Several  days  earlier  you  had 
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visited  the  ship,  had  been  assigned  to  a  comfortable 
cabin  for  which  j^ou  had  been  required  to  purchase  all 
the  furnishings,  for  passenger  ships  in  the  modern 
sense  the  East  Indiamen  certainly  were  not.  If  you 
were  traveling  in  the  capacity  of  a  subaltern  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  j^our  fare  would  be  about  $500 
— a  startlingly  large  sum  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  ago — and  if  you  happened  to  be  a  general  you 
would  be  required  to  pay  about  $1,100,  though  your 
cabin  would  be  much  more  desirable. 

From  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  you  would  direct  your 
driver  to  take  you  through  Fenchurch  Street  and 
Commercial  Road,  which  ultimately  becomes  East 
India  Dock  Road,  leading  through  Limehouse  and  not 
far  from  that  strangely  nautical  section  of  London 
called  The  Isle  of  Dogs.  The  streets  are  horribly  rough 
and  dirty.  Puddles  of  dirty  water  alternate  with  piles 
of  refuse.  Ragged  and  dirty  children  hoot  and  yell  as 
you  drive  past  surrounded  by  your  baggage,  or  stand 
open  mouthed  and  abashed  at  seeing  your  uniform. 

It  is  a  matter  of  four  miles  from  St.  Paul's  to  East 
India  Docks,  but  so  rough  are  the  streets,  so  numerous 
the  drays  and  pedestrians,  that  your  driver  does  very 
well  indeed  to  reach  the  ship  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  But 
once  he  has  halted  his  horses,  and  you  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  alight,  you  find  yourself  in  a  different 
world.  A  throng  of  strangely  assorted  people  cluster 
near  the  ship,  overflowing  onto  her  decks,  and  all  of 
them  chattering  like  magpies.  Nautical  odors  of  tar  and 
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hemp  and  salt  water  fill  the  air.  Anchors  and  coils  of 
line  lie  here  and  there.  Blocks  and  tackles  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere  you  turn,  and  aboard  the  ship  the  numerous 
crew  is  attending  to  a  hundred  last-minute  duties,  while 
numerous  longshoremen  on  the  quay  are  busy  at  in- 
numerable tasks. 

You  see  that  your  belongings  are  sent  aboard,  and 
following  after  are  met  by  an  officer  clad  in  blue  and 
gold,  with  black  velvet  lapels  and  cuffs,  with  cocked  hat 
and  sword,  and  all  the  dignity  that  such  a  uniform 
makes  possible.  He  is  not  the  captain,  you  learn,  but  the 
fourth  officer,  and  indeed,  you  are  glad  of  it,  for  it  is 
obvious,  despite  the  elegance  of  his  uniform,  that  he  is 
not  a  day  over  twenty. 

Once  in  your  cabin,  you  attend  to  stowing  your  va- 
rious belongings,  which  seem  to  fill  your  little  room  to 
overflowing.  But  by  dint  of  utilizing  every  cubic  inch 
to  hold  all  it  can,  you  ultimately  manage  to  leave  space 
in  the  middle  of  your  limited  quarters  to  permit  you  to 
stand  and  even  to  turn  about,  and  finally"  you  decide 
that  further  work  in  that  direction  can  be  delayed,  if 
only  in  order  to  permit  you  to  go  on  deck  and  see  what 
is  happening  in  this  strange  little  world  in  which  you 
are  to  live  until  it  has  leisurely  traveled  half  around  the 
earth. 

The  ship  is  making  ready  to  cast  off  her  lines,  and 
crowding  ashore  are  several  score  of  the  visitors  who 
have  come  down  to  bid  good-by  to  crew  and  passengers 
alike.  Tearful  mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  dab 
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their  handkerchiefs  at  their  reddened  eyes.  Husky 
throated  fathers  and  brothers  and  friends  pretend  to 
be  jolly  in  their  attempts  to  hide  their  grief  at  parting. 
Last  remembrances  in  every  conceivable  form  are  being 
left  behind.  Directors  of  the  company  are  standing  in 
solemn  conference  with  the  gorgeously  uniformed  cap- 
tain, giving  last-minute  advice  and  receiving  last- 
minute  assurances.  Jolly  tars  are  standing  at  the  gang 
plank  to  aid  the  tottering  steps  of  tear-blinded  visitors 
on  their  way  to  the  quay,  and  throughout  the  ship's 
waist  a  throng  of  sailors  is  busy  belaying  lines  and  cast- 
ing them  off — flaking  down  coils,  swarming  about  in  ap- 
parent disorder  on  a  hundred  tasks  that  mean  nothing 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  sea,  and  yet  are  the  very 
breath  of  life  for  the  vessel  that  so  shortly  will  be 
warped  out  into  the  stream,  and  started  on  her  way  with 
the  aid  of  the  gentle  west  wind  that  barely  ruffles  the 
surface  of  the  smootlily  flowing  Thames. 

A  dozen  nautical  formalities  are  being  attended  to. 
Last-minute  stragglers  are  urged  over  the  side.  The 
gangway  is  slid  ashore.  Lines  are  cast  off,  and  with  a 
gang  of  longshoremen  on  the  quay  at  the  end  of  a 
single  hawser  leading  to  the  ship's  bow,  the  vessel  begins 
to  move  along  beside  the  quay,  the  union  jack  fluttering 
from  her  gaff,  the  house  flag  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, which  is  like  an  American  flag  with  the  British 
union  jack  in  place  of  the  stars,  floating  lazily  from  her 
main  peak,  and  with  her  sails  still  snugly  furled  along 
her  graceful  spars. 
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From  ashore  comes  a  ragged  series  of  cheers.  From 
on  deck  an  answering  hurrah  is  given  with  a  will. 
Slowly  the  vessel  moves,  followed  along  the  quay  by  the 
motley  throng  ashore,  until  a  warehouse  precludes  their 
further  progress,  and  as  the  ship  slides  past  the  long 
brick  wall  that  intervenes,  there  is  a  frantic  flutter  of 
waving  hands  from  shore  and  ship,  a  thin  crjang  out  of 
good-bys,  a  craning  of  necks  for  one  last  glimpse,  and  a 
sudden  closing  out  of  that  portion  of  the  scene,  while  on 
ahead  the  gang  of  longshoremen,  hauling  strenuously, 
lead  the  ship  to  the  end  of  the  quay,  only  to  stop  where 
their  pathway  stops  and  haul  hand  over  hand  until  the 
vessel  has  almost  reached  them.  There  is  an  order  from 
the  first  officer  to  the  men  who  already  are  in  the  rig- 
ging. The  huge  topsails  fall  and  are  sheeted  home,  the 
gentle  wind  fills  them,  and  before  the  men  on  the  fore- 
castle head  can  haul  the  dripping  hawser  from  the 
water  into  which  the  longshoremen  have  dropped  it,  the 
vessel  is  gaining  speed  and  is  heading  down  the  Thames, 
shouted  at  bj'  the  crews  of  dirty  barges,  of  heavily  laden 
bawleys,  of  reeking  fisliing  luggers,  while  from  the  quay 
comes  a  faint  sound  as  friends  call  once  again,  ere  turn- 
ing sorrowfully  about  on  their  way  home,  to  wonder  for 
months — perhaps  for  a  year  or  more — ere  word  will 
reach  them  of  another  voyage  successfully  made. 

Past  Woolwich  Arsenal  the  ship  glides,  keeping  weU 
to  midstream  to  take  advantage  of  the  ebbing  tide.  The 
breeze  freshens  and  more  sails  are  spread,  until,  as  hour 
after  hour  slips  past,  the  river  widens,  the  low-lying 
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banks  grow  ever  farther  away,  and  as  the  sun  sets  in  a 
vivid  glow  that  turns  the  river  astern  of  you  red,  the 
lights  that  mark  Sheerness  begin  to  twinkle  and  the 
first  long  swells  from  the  North  Sea  raise  the  forefoot 
of  the  vessel  gently,  warning  you  that  now  you  are  ap- 
proaching the  open  waters  for  which  the  sturdy  hull 
and  towering  spars  of  this  ship  of  yours  were  intended. 

Already  you  have  become  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
other  passengers.  There  are,  altogether,  a  dozen,  per- 
haps— three  subalterns  going  out  on  their  first  visit 
to  the  East.  A  general  officer  and  his  family — four  al- 
together— are  making  t'hemselves  perfectly  at  home,  for 
only  the  year  before  they  had  returned  from  India,  and 
the}'^  are  familiar  ^dth  the  ways  of  ships.  The  wife  of  an 
official  is  going  out  to  join  her  husband,  and  is  torn 
between  her  desire  to  rejoin  him  and  her  sorrow  at  leav- 
ing her  children  behind  in  England,  where  they  have 
been  put  in  school.  Two  of  the  passengers  are  "ty- 
peans,"  or  officers  in  charge  of  mercantile  establishments 
in  India,  while  the  last  is  a  sorrowful  young  man  whose 
position  is  so  unimportant  and  whose  manners  are  so 
mild,  that  as  yet  no  one  knows  just  who  or  what  he  is. 

Supper  in  the  main  cabin  is  a  bright  affair,  presided 
over  by  the  captain  clad  in  all  his  colors  and  his  gold. 
Certainly,  you  think,  if  every  meal  is  as  good  as  this 
one  there  will  be  little  of  which  to  complain  on  the  score 
of  food,  but  you  must  remember  that  this  is  your  very 
first  meal  aboard,  and  as  yet  you  are  almost  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  the  shores  of  England.  Wait  another 
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week — even  another  day — and  you  will  note  a  differ- 
ence, for  these  ships,  fine  though  they  were,  could  carry 
no  fresh  food.  Refrigerators  were  not  used.  Canned 
goods  were  unknown.  Salt  pork;  dried  beef;  potatoes; 
beans;  rice;  salt  fish — except  when  some  passenger  or 
member  of  the  crew  is  fortunate  enough  to  hook  an 
edible  fish  by  trailing  a  line  astern — are  all  one  gets, 
save  as  a  few  chickens  are  taken  from  the  chicken  coop 
that  is  kept  in  one  of  the  small  boats.  But  that  welcome 
change  cannot  come  often,  for  few  live  cliickens  can  be 
carried  for  a  voyage  of  six  or  seven  months.  Still,  you 
have  been  warned  before  you  sailed  of  the  kind  of  food 
you  might  expect,  and  have  been  warned,  too,  not  to 
refuse  the  portions  of  lime  juice  that  are  regularlj'' 
dealt  out  to  you  to  keep  away  the  scurvy  that  would 
probably  result  from  the  only  food  that  you  can  have. 

Supper  over  you  go  on  deck,  and  see  that  according 
to  custom  now  two  full  centuries  old,  sail  has  been  taken 
in,  and  the  ship  is  drifting  slowly  along  in  the  light 
breeze  with  only  her  courses,  her  topsails  and  her  top- 
gallants set.  A  faint  cluster  of  lights  appears  to  the 
southward,  and  you  are  told  that  that  is  Whitstable,  so 
that  you  realize  that  still  the  ship  must  sail  on  to  the  east 
for  another  three  or  four  hours,  ere  turning  to  the  south, 
rounding  the  North  Foreland,  and  passing  clear  of 
the  Goodwin  Sands  on  her  way  to  the  Straits  of  Dover 
and  the  English  Channel. 

The  night  is  strangely  peaceful — dark  save  for  the 
sparkle  of  the  brighter  stars.  The  sea  undulates  slightly, 
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giving  the  vessel  a  gentle  motion  that  already  has  been 
too  much  for  several  of  the  passengers,  who  line  the 
rail,  wishing  that  they  had  eaten  less  or  were  better  able 
to  retain  it.  An  officer  paces  slowly  back  and  forth 
across  the  quarter  deck,  pausing  now  and  then  at  the 
rail  to  peer  out  across  the  dark  water  to  where  some 
light  shows  dimly  on  the  invisible  shore.  The  man  at 
the  wheel  keeps  his  eyes  aloft,  watching  the  wind-dis- 
tended sails,  glancing  down  only  occasionally  to  where 
the  softl}'  lighted  compass  card  swings  ever  so  Httle 
back  and  forth  within  the  binnacle.  There  is  a  soft  sound 
as  the  light  breeze  passes  through  the  rigging,  and  now 
and  then  a  sail  taps  lightly  against  a  line  taut  drawn. 

On  the  deck  forward  there  is  not  a  movement,  save 
as  coils  of  line,  hanging  from  the'  fiferails,  swing  slightly 
back  and  forth  with  the  motion  of  the  ship.  Against 
the  eastern  sky,  now  gradually  being  lighted  by  the 
full  moon  that  still  is  below  the  horizon,  you  can  make 
out  the  amazingly  intricate  rigging — the  stays  and 
halyards,  the  sheets  and  lifts  and  ratlines,  the  sails  and 
spars  and  the  towering  masts  that  reach  up  and  up 
until  they  almost  seem  to  lose  themselves  high  above  the 
bellying  topgallants,  where  the  slender  mastheads  now 
sway  back  and  forth  against  the  star-strewn  sky  with 
every  motion  of  the  ship. 

One  need  be  no  sailor  to  appreciate  such  a  picture. 
The  soft  breeze  distends  the  brilliantly  white  sails  un- 
til, in  their  silence  and  their  lack  of  motion,  it  almost 
seems  that  the}-  are  carved  from  flawless  Carrara  marble. 
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There  is  a  whispering  of  the  w-ind  as  it  passes  through 
the  taut  and  corapHcated  rigging,  and  as  the  ship  slips 
through  the  night  there  is  the  sibilant  swish  of  softly 
parted  water  alongside  and  a  gentle  gurgling  astern. 

Tired  from  your  long  day,  you  go  below  to  your 
crowded  cabin  and  retire,  falling  instantly  to  sleep  only 
to  be  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  sound  of  many 
feet  overhead,  by  the  swish  of  water  being  thrown  from 
buckets  about  the  deck,  by  the  soft  grind  of  the  "holy- 
stones" as  every  inch  of  the  deck  is  scrubbed.  You  arise 
and  dress,  going  on  deck  onh'  to  find  that  the  royals  are 
spread  once  more  and  the  ship  is  sailing  close  hauled  al- 
most directly  toward  Cape  Gris  Nez,  which  thrusts  it- 
self out  from  the  coast  of  France  and  looks  across  the 
Strait  of  Dover  toward  the  white  cliffs  and  green  hills 
of  England.  All  day  long  the  ship  continues  on  that 
tack,  close  hauled,  and  when  evening  has  come  another 
tack  is  made  off  Dieppe  and  now  you  are  headed  back 
toward  the  coast  of  England  in  the  general  direction  of 
Brighton. 

Steadily  the  wind  continues  to  blow  from  the  west, 
and  not  until  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  London  do 
you  sight  Lizard  Point  and  Lands  End.  Not  for  nearly 
a  week  are  you  able  to  drop  the  English  Coast  finally 
from  sight  and  seriousl}'  begin  your  fourteen  thousand 
mile  voyage  through  the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
and  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Calcutta.  To-day  one 
might  leave  London  and  arrive  in  New  York  in  that 
time — might  travel  three  thousand  honest  miles  across 
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the  sea  during  the  time  it  took  your  East  Indiaman  to 
run  the  length  of  the  English  Channel.  True,  the  wind 
had  been  from  the  west,  and  your  ship  has  been  forced 
to  tack  slowly  back  and  forth  a  dozen  times  to  make  any 
progress  at  all.  Still,  no  one  aboard  has  seemed  unduly 
hurried.  Sail  has  been  taken  in  and  the  royal  yards  have 
been  sent  on  deck  every  single  evening.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  passengers  begin  to  wonder  whether  or  not  they 
ever  will  be  able  to  retain  their  sanity  on  such  an  endless 
voyage  as  this  of  yours  seems  to  be. 

Six  days !  That  is  all  the  time  that  you  have  been 
aboard,  and  yet  it  seems  that  not  a  single  thing  of  in- 
terest remains  to  be  investigated.  Above  decks  and  be- 
low you  have  wandered,  watching  the  sailors  at  their 
work,  examining  the  guns,  peering  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  man  at  the  wheel  at  the  compass  card  in  the  bin- 
nacle, climbing  the  rathnes  to  the  tops,  struggling  up 
to  the  cross  trees,  nervously  essaying  a  journey  on  the 
unstable  footrope  out  along  the  main  yard,  asking  a 
hundred  questions  in  order  to  acquaint  yourself  with 
things  nautical,  and  finally  turning  your  attention  to 
the  books  you  have  brought,  realizing  that  you  must  not 
read  too  rapidly  or  too  long  lest  you  have  to  reread  them 
all  several  times  before  your  ship  anchors  off  Calcutta. 

Lands  End  finally  drops  from  sight  astern,  and  now 
you  are  headed  south  and  west,  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
ahead  and  beyond  that  the  enormous  stretches  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  the  probability  that  you  will  sight  land 
twice — perhaps  three  times — in  the  next  six  or  eight 
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or  ten  weeks  before  your  ship  anchors  at  St.  Helena  in 
order  to  get  fresh  water  and  a   few  other   supplies. 

But  now  the  weather  changes.  No  more  does  the 
steady  wind  blow  gently  from  the  west.  The  English 
Channel  has  outdone  itself  to  treat  you  well,  but  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  lives  up  to  its  reputation  for  heavy 
weather,  and  no  longer  is  the  ship  comfortable  and  dry. 
Black  clouds  pile  up  and  up,  covering  the  sky.  The  sea 
turns  slate  gray,  and  heaves  with  a  sullen  motion,  sug- 
gestive of  anger.  The  wind  increases,  building  up  the 
waves,  tearing  their  tips  from  them,  driving  clouds  of 
spray  across  the  decks.  Royals,  topgallants,  and  courses 
are  taken  in,  and  reefs  are  put  in  the  topsails.  Every- 
where about  the  ship  lashings  are  put  on  articles  that 
are  movable.  Below,  on  the  gun  deck,  the  twenty  six 
cannon  are  firmly  secured,  lest  one  of  them,  breaking 
from  its  place  in  line,  should  charge  about  with  every 
roll  of  the  vessel  and  do  the  ship  a  serious  injury. 

Long  before  the  storm  has  burst,  this  work  is  done, 
and  finally,  when  the  wind  has  risen  until  it  howls  dis- 
mally through  the  rigging,  wetting  the  clews  of  the 
furled  topsails  with  the  driven  spray,  everything  is  se- 
cure, and  the  ship  merely  buries  her  nose  deeply  in  the 
driving  waves,  sending  up  a  huge  plume  of  spray  that 
soaks  half  a  dozen  sailors  who  are  at  work  on  the  for- 
ward deck,  and  settles  down  to  the  serious  business  of 
struggling  through  the  waves. 

Timbers  creak  and  groan.  Below  decks  the  cabins 
grow  stuffy  and  almost  unbearable  because  of  lack  of 
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ventilation,  for  every  hatcli  is  battened  c1o\\ti,  every 
skylight  closed  and  covered  with  tarpaulins.  A  wave 
comes  aboard,  and  as  it  rushes  across  the  deck  and 
hurries  again  into  the  sea,  it  searches  out  every  cranny 
and  sends  tiny  streams  of  salty  water  below  through  a 
dozen  unknown  crevices.  You  try  lying  in  your  bunk, 
reading  by  the  light  of  a  swaying  lamp,  but  the  con- 
stant groan  of  the  ship's  timbers,  the  incessant  rolling 
back  and  forth,  the  irregular  pitching,  the  occasional 
trickle  of  water  from  on  deck,  all  combine  to  drive  you 
forth,  especially  as  the  lack  of  ventilation  has  already 
made  your  cabin  an  oppressive  place  seemingly  unfit 
for  human  habitation. 

You  struggle  into  your  great  coat,  pull  on  your  hat, 
and  climb  on  deck.  As  your  head  comes  from  the  hatch 
a  gust  of  wind  strikes  you  in  the  face,  almost  taking 
your  breath.  Spray  stings  you  almost  with  the  force  of 
sharp  particles  of  sand.  Overhead  you  hear  the  hum- 
ming of  the  wind  in  the  rigging,  and  across  tlie  sea,  as 
far  as  your  eye  can  see,  there  are  countless  hurrying 
whitecaps,  torn,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  wind,  and 
driven  clear  of  the  ocean  in  horizontal  showers  of  spray. 
One  lone  passenger,  woefully  seasick,  is  leaning  against 
the  rail  to  leeward,  too  miserable  to  think  of  anything 
save  the  desirability  of  having  dry  land  beneath  his  feet. 
Here  and  there  a  sailor  is  busy  at  his  task,  and  at  the 
wheel  two  men  struggle  with  the  steering  of  the  ship. 
Two  of  the  mates  are  on  deck,  and  one  of  them  is  in 
conversation  with  the  captain,  for  with  land  no  farther 
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away  than  Ushant  Island  is,  and  with  the  wind  bearing 
directly  toward  that  rocky  coast,  it  behooves  the  com- 
manding officer  to  watch  his  ship  most  carefully. 

You  stand  beside  the  weather  rail  in  the  partial*  pro- 
tection of  the  mizzen  shrouds,  and  watch  the  storm,  but 
the  sting  of  spray  in  your  face,  the  occasional  wave  that 
bursts  across  the  rail  and  inundates  the  midship  section 
just  forward  of  the  elevated  poop  deck  upon  which  j^ou 
stand,  finally  drive  you  below  to  the  protection  of  your 
cabin. 

IMeal  time  comes,  and  when  you  enter  the  main  cabin 
you  find  the  tables  covered  with  racks  meant  to  keep  the 
dishes  from  sliding  abruptly  to  the  deck.  The  food  that 
is  served  has  already  grown  monotonous,  and  to-day  it  is 
less  appetizing  than  usual.  You  realize  that  those  of 
the  passengers  who  are  seasick — and  that  uncomforta- 
ble trouble  has  accounted  for  nine  or  ten  out  of  the 
dozen  aboard — are  not  missing  much.  Furthermore, 
the  unventilated  main  cabin,  reeking  now  with  the  odors 
of  cooked  food,  is  anything  but  attractive,  especially 
as,  through  the  stern  windows,  one  can  see  the  sky  and 
sea  rise  and  fall  endlessly,  with  every  wave  that  raises 
the  stern  or  drops  it.  You  wonder  if  you  are  about  to 
give  up  to  seasickness,  and  are  not  in  the  least  reassured 
when  3^ou  see  the  first  mate  leave  the  table  with  the  ob- 
vious signs  of  that  trouble  written  on  his  countenance. 
Still,  you  manage  to  finish  your  meal,  and  can  even 
conjure  up  a  smile  when  the  captain  comments  on  the 
fact  that  you  are  "a  good  sailor." 
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You  go  on  deck  again,  relieved  to  have  the  fresh, 
clean  wind  blow  in  your  face,  to  rid  your  memory  of  the 
trying  odors  that  assert  themselves  below  decks,  but 
finally,  tired  out  with  the  blustering,  spray-laden  wind, 
and  with  your  struggle  to  keep  your  feet  on  the  con- 
stantly heaving  deck,  you  go  below  and  fall  upon  your 
bunk,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  daj'  sleeping  and  half 
waking,  chilled  by  the  dampness,  oppressed  by  the  lack 
of  ventilation,  and  tired  out  by  the  constant  rolling  and 
pitching  of  the  storm-tossed  ship. 

For  three  full  days  the  storm  continues.  Daylight 
and  darkness  come  and  go.  You  struggle  into  the  main 
cabin  at  meal  time  and  stumble  back  to  your  own  cabin 
afterward.  Now  and  again  you  go  on  deck,  only  to  be 
sent  below  again  by  the  fierceness  of  the  blast.  You 
think  of  the  enormous  length  of  time  that  still  is  ahead 
of  3'ou  before  you  can  get  ashore  once  more.  Only  nine 
days  have  passed  since  you  left  London,  but  already  it 
seems  as  if  you  had  been  on  the  ship  for  ages,  and  ahead 
of  you  still  stretches  the  months  of  sailing  that  must 
be  spent  on  board  before  India  will  be  reached. 

But  finally  you  awake  one  morning  and  realize  that 
the  storm  is  over.  You  dress  hurriedly  and  go  on  deck, 
only  to  find  a  gentle  breeze  blowing  across  a  sunlit  sea. 
The  officer  on  watch  points  out  a  distant,  cloudlike 
grayness  that  seems  to  rest  lightly  on  the  horizon,  and 
tells  you  that  that  is  Spain — Cape  Finisterre.  You  look 
wonder ingly  at  it.  You  breathe  deeply  of  the  fresh  air, 
not  spray  laden  now.  You  see  that  the  sails  are  spread 
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once  more  as  they  were  spread  during  those  first  few 
days  from  London. 

"Are  we  likely  to  have  many  storms  like  the  one 
we've  just  been  through?"  you  ask. 

"Storms?"  asks  the  oflScer  in  surprise.  "We  haven't 
had  a  storm.  That  was  just  a  little  Bay  of  Biscay  blow. 
If  you  want  to  see  a  storm,  you  should  see  an  Indian 
Ocean  typhoon." 

You  assure  liim  that  that  is  not  your  desire,  and  you 
go  below  to  breakfast.  Once  more  most  of  the  passengers 
are  present,  some  of  them  frank  enough  about  what  has 
kept  them  from  their  meals,  while  others  are  quite 
solemn  in  their  assurance  that,  in  reality,  they  have  not 
been  seasick,  but  have,  instead,  merely  eaten  something 
that  didn't  agree  with  them. 

For  nine  interminable  weeks  you  sail  on  to  the  south. 
You  catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  INIadeira,  of  the  Cape 
Verdes,  and  of  Ascension  island,  and  finally,  as  you  ap- 
pear on  deck  one  morning,  you  hear  a  cry  from  over- 
head. "Land  Ho !" 

"Where  away?"  calls  the  officer  on  watch. 

"Two  points  on  the  starboard  bow !"  comes  the  reply. 

"St.  Helena,"  remarks  the  officer  to  the  interested 
cluster  of  passengers,  and  before  the  sun  has  set,  the 
ship  has  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  of  St.  James 
Bay. 

Towering  cliffs  stretch  along  the  coast,  but  in  the 
morning,  when  the  smaU  boats  have  taken  you  and  the 
other  passengers  ashore,  you  find  yourself  at  the  end  of 
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a  narrow  valley  that  extends  inland  a  mile  or  more.  You 
look  forward  to  stepping  ashore  on  firm  land  again, 
and  set  out  in  liigh'  spirits  for  your  outing,  only  to  be 
amazed  at  what  seems  to  be  the  instability  of  the  very 
earth  itself.  Without  realizing  it  you  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  constant  motion  of  the  ship,  and  now 
the  land  itself  seems  to"  pitch  and  roll,  nor  has  that 
sensation  left  you  until  the  day  is  almost  dbne  and  you 
return  to  sleep  on  board  the  ship. 

The  sailors  have  been  busy  obtaining  water  and  sup- 
plies, and  still  another  day  is  spent  at  anchor,  but 
finally,  once  more,  you  go  aboard  and  watch  the  prep- 
arations for  the  next  step  on  the  voyage.  Cape  Town 
is  not  so  far  away,  now,  and  you  look  forward  to  going 
ashore  there,  realizing  that  a  day  or  two  on  dry  land 
helps  make  the  voyage  less  dreadfully  monotonous.  The 
anchor  comes  aboard  as  the  sailors  march  about  the 
capstan  and  you  are  away  toward  Cape  Town,  where, 
three  weeks  later,  you  anchor,  having  made  a  splendid 
passage — for  an  East  Indiaman. 

Three  days  in  port  is  less  than  you  might  have  hoped 
for,  but  the  feelings  of  passengers  have  little  to  do  with 
the  sailing  dates  of  ships,  so  once  more  you  go  aboard, 
and  watch  the  anchor  as  it  comes  dripping  from  Table 
Bay,  watch  the  sailors  as  they  set  the  sails,  watch  the 
smooth  water  as  it  slides  past,  and  take  one  last  long 
look  at  Table  Mountain  in  the  distance  and  at  the 
strangely  realistic  "table  cloth"  of  cloud  as  it  hangs 
over  the  precipitous  sides  of  that  huge  landmark. 
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Around  the  southern  tip  of  Africa,  now,  and  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  you  make  your  way.  On  and  on  and  ever 
on  3'ou  sail,  catching  a  glimpse,  now  and  then,  of  some 
island  of  that  strangely  distant  portion  of  the  world, 
but  never  stopping,  never  hurrying — merely  sailing  on 
for  week  after  week.  There  are  no  storms.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  winds  are  generally  favorable,  save  when  the 
vicinit}'^  of  the  equator  is  reached  and  the  ship  lies  ut- 
terly becalmed  for  three  whole  days,  while  about  it  the 
refuse  thrown  overboard  by  the  crew,  scarcely  drifts 
from  sight. 

But  even  the  doldrums  break  at  last,  and  finally  a 
faint  breeze  urges  the  ship  ahead  once  more,  and  fifty- 
eight  days  after  having  dropped  Table  Mountain 
astern,  the  broad  mouth,  the  low  banks,  and  the  muddy 
water  of  the  Hugli  River  spread  themselves  before  the 
tired  eyes  of  the  passengers  and  crew.  Two  days  more 
and  the  ship  casts  her  lines  ashore  before  Calcutta  and 
a  voyage  of  fourteen  thousand  miles  has  been  completed. 
That  it  has  taken  a  hundred  and  forty-two  days  is,  to 
us  to-day,  striking  proof  of  the  slowness  of  the  ships  of 
the  great  East  India  Company,  but  far  more  of  the 
voyages  of  the  ships  of  that  company  took  more  than 
that  time  than  took  less.  Two  hundred  days  was  not  un- 
known, and  strange  though  it  seems  to  us  to-day,  speed 
was  never  urged  by  the  directors  of  the  company,  was 
never  expected  by  the  stockholders,  and  was  never  at- 
tempted by  the  officers  of  the  ships  themselves. 

The  time  came  not  so  very  long  after  the  voyage  I 
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have  attempted  to  describe,  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment ended  for  ever  the  enormous  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  threw  open  the  trade  to  the  East  to 
any  Enghsh  ship  that  cared  to  enter  it.  It  was  that 
change  in  governmental  policy  that  ended  for  all  time 
the  slow  and  handsome  East  Indiamen,  for  the  directors 
of  the  company  knew  perfectly  well  that  their  ships 
could  not  hope  to  compete  with  faster  vessels,  and  so 
sold  every  vessel  in  all  that  wonderful  fleet,  ending  at  a 
stroke  one  of  the  most  remarkable  shipping  fleets  that 
ever,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  sailed  under  one 
house  flag. 

And  that  move  on  the  part  of  Britain,  in  1832,  had 
its  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  clipper  ships,  as 
I  shall  later  show,  for  with  the  breaking  of  a  great 
monopoly  came  a  change  in  British  governmental  policy 
wliich  later  made  it  possible  to  throw  the  trade  with  the 
East  open  not  merely  to  all  British  ships  but  to  the 
ships  of  other  nations  as  well.  It  was  then  that  the 
clipper  ship  first  made  its  great  mark,  for  the  clipper 
ships  Mere  the  fastest  vessels  ever  propelled  by  sail,  and 
in  contrast  with  the  slow  and  cumbersome  old  East 
Indiamen,  these  newcomers  to  the  sea  seemed  like  veri- 
table messengers  of  Mercury,  as  they  drove  headlong 
through  the  sea,  carrying  sail  through  night  as  well  as 
day — through  storm  as  well  as  calm — and  girdling  the 
earth  on  voyages  the  like  of  which  the  world  had  never 
seen  before. 


CHAPTER    II 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  PACKETS 

The  long  period  of  supremacy  of  the  East  Indiamen 
came  to  its  abrupt  end  in  1832,  but  for  sixteen  years 
prior  to  that  time  a  new  departure  in  the  field  of  ocean 
shipping  had  been  at  work  breaking  down  the  well  es- 
tablished precedents  built  up  by  these  dignified  mer- 
cliantmen  during  more  than  two  centuries  of  voyag- 
ing. Furthermore,  the  new  ships  that  were  at  work  at 
this  important  task,  served  as  well  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  days  of  the  East  Indiamen  and  those  of  the 
clipper  ships. 

With  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Era,  which  marked 
as  well  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  ocean  became 
once  more  a  safe  field  for  merchant  shipping.  During 
all  the  long  period  of  war  between  England  and  France, 
shipping  had  felt  the  strain,  until  belligerent  and  neu- 
tral alike  had  suffered  from  the  consequences.  But  now, 
with  Waterloo  fought  and  with  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
the  world  settled  do^vn  to  a  readjustment  of  its  eco- 
nomic affairs,  with  the  result  that  merchant  ships  en- 
tered an  era  of  remarkable  prosperity. 

This  was  notably  true  of  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States,  for  it  was  in  this  country  that  the  first  of  the 
famous  Atlantic  packet  lines  was  organized — ^lines  that 
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are  the  direct  forbears  of  the  many  great  transatlantic 
lines  that  now  operate  between  Europe  and  America. 
Where  formerly  the  ships  that  connected  the  Old  World 
with  the  New  sailed  infrequently  and  at  no  set  times, 
now,  within  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  long  period 
of  war,  several  famous  lines  of  packets  had  been  organ- 
ized to  run  regularly  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia on  the  one  side  and  Liverpool  and  Havre  on  the 
other.  They  sailed  on  regular  dates.  The  captains  drove 
their  ships  as  ships  had  never  been  driven  before,  and 
more  remarkable  still,  these  new  vessels  were  intended 
principally  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  mails, 
government  dispatches,  and  bullion. 

Never  before,  save  on  the  shortest  possible  runs,  had 
ships  been  operated  for  such  purposes,  but  when  these 
lines  were  organized  the  world  was  undergoing  a  very 
important  change.  Formerly  people  had  stayed  at  home. 
Travel,  as  we  know  it  to-da^'^,  was  very  largel}'^  un- 
known. If  a  man  or  a  firm  did  business  abroad  it  was 
almost  invariably  through  some  appointed  agent.  But 
now,  with  the  rapid  development  of  manufacturing, 
with  the  increase  in  business,  and  "watli  the  wider  under- 
standing of  the  world  that  people  everywhere  were  de- 
veloping, there  came  an  enormous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  wished  to  travel  overseas.  Part  of  this 
was  due  to  the  number  of  people  in  Europe  who  were 
looking  for  some  land  of  greater  opportunity  to  which 
they  might  migrate.  There  were  many  others,  however, 
who  traveled  for  business — either  their  own,  or  their 
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country's,  or  their  employers' — and  very  slowly  there 
grew  up  that  class  that  travels  for  pleasure.  Needless 
to  say,  the  ships  that  were  engaged  in  carrying  freight 
were  busy,  but  freight,  especially  in  those  days,  de- 
manded little  in  the  way  of  speed,  while  passengers, 
being  largely  made  up  of  people  unacquainted  with  the 
sea  and  anything  but  at  home  upon  it,  were  for  ever 
looking  around  in  order  to  find  which  ship  made  the 
passage  in  the  shortest  time  and  offered  the  most  com- 
fortable accommodations. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  the  packet  ships,  from  the 
very  first,  did  their  utmost  to  make  their  crossings 
rapidly.  Night  and  day — rain,  fog,  storm,  and  calm — 
they  did  their  utmost  to  make  speed,  for  obviously  a 
ship  that  spent  less  time  at  sea  than  did  another,  and 
was  equally  comfortable,  obtained  more  passengers. 
With  tlie  arrival  of  the  packet  ships,  then,  the  old- 
fashioned  ideas  of  tlie  East  India  Company  began  to 
fall.  There  was  no  taking  in  of  canvas  when  night  came 
down,  unless  really  heavy  weather  demanded  it.  There 
was  no  reefing  or  furling  of  sails  merely  because  the 
sky  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  blow.  The  sturdy 
captains  of  the  packet  ships  held  on  to  every  scrap  of 
sail  until  they  were  forced  to  take  it  in  by  the  risk  of 
losing  spars  or  canvas.  And  even  then  they  held  on  to 
every  square  foot  they  dared. 

Furthermore,  these  voyages  were  not  made  through 
the  warm  breezes  of  the  tropics,  where  flying  fish  glide 
througli  the  sunlit  air  and  awnings  are  spread  to  pro- 
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tect  the  passengers  from  the  broiling  sun  at  noon.  In- 
stead, they  were  made  across  the  North  Atlantic,  where, 
during  the  long-drawn-out  months  of  winter,  the  gales 
sweep  fiercely  across  the  dark,  gray  waves,  carrying 
showers  of  freezing  spray  to  cover  rigging,  sails,  and 
deck,  and  where,  in  summer,  icebergs  make  their  silent, 
threatening  waj''  across  the  shipping  lanes,  hiding, 
sometimes,  deep  within  the  banks  of  fog  that  settle 
round  them.  Yet  it  was  across  this  very  ocean — through 
these  storms  and  fogs — that  so  many  passengers  wished 
to  go,  and  so  it  was,  in  1816,  that  the  Black  Ball  Line 
of  New  York-Liverpool  Packets  was  organized. 

To  us  to-day  it  seems  extraordinary  that  sliips  of 
only  400  tons  burden  were  ever  operated  in  the  trans- 
atlantic passenger  service.  Nowadays  the  average  pas- 
senger seems  disinclined  to  sail  on  any  ship  of  less  than 
10,000  tons  and  some  there  are  who  insist  that  any  sliip 
of  less  than  25,000  or  30,000  tons  is  too  small  for  them. 
Yet,  only  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
Black  Ball  Line  was  founded  and  began  its  prosperous 
career  with  four  ships  each  of  about  400  tons.  The 
James  Monroe,  the  Courier,  the  Amity,  and  the  Pacific 
were  the  first  ships  of  the  Black  Ball  fleet,  but  so  suc- 
cessful was  the  venture  that  almost  at  once  new  ships 
were  added,  and  some  there  were  among  the  next  ten 
ships  to  be  added  to  the  fleet  that  were  hardly  more 
than  300  tons,  and  none  exceeded  500. 

But  size  was  not  important  in  the  minds  of  able  sea- 
men of  that  day.  Speed,  however,  was  essential,  and 
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small  though  these  packets  were  they  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  remarkably  fast  time.  The  Canada  set  the 
record  for  the  fleet  when  she  sailed  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  in  six  hours  less  than  sixteen  days,  which 
equals  the  time  of  many  a  steam  freighter  to-day.  Sail- 
ing west,  of  course,  the  speed  of  these  sliips  was  less, 
for  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  North  Atlantic  aid  a 
ship  bound  eastward  and  retard  one  headed  the  other 
way,  while  the  huge  and  slowly  moving  current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  Drift  retards  the  speed  of  every  vessel 
that  attempts  to  run  against  it.  Still,  for  the  first 
decade  of  the  Black  Ball  Line's  existence  the  average 
westward  voyage  was  only  forty  days  while  the  aver- 
age voyage  to  the  east  was  twenty-three. 

Such  periods  of  time  seem  long  to  us  to-day,  with  six- 
and  eight-  and  ten-day  steamers  at  our  beck  and  call, 
but  where  the  Black  Ball  packets  averaged  forty  days 
for  the  voyage  from  England  to  America,  earlier  ships 
had  been  taking  anywhere  up  to  ninety  days,  or  even 
more,  to  make  the  selfsame  voj^age,  and  it  was  with  such 
passages  as  that  that  the  travelers  of  the  days  compared 
the  records  of  the  packets.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
the  shipping  world  felt  that  an  enormous  step  had  been 
taken  in  advance. 

For  five  years  the  Black  Ball  Line  made  its  way  alone. 
No  competitor  in  that  time  stepped  into  the  profitable 
field  of  the  packet  ships,  and  during  those  years  many 
a  remarkable  voyage  was  made.  The  crews  were  made 
up  of  rough  and  hardy  fellows,  to  whom  comforts  were 
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luxuries  and  luxuries  were  unknown.  They  climbed  the 
icy  ratlines  of  their  sliips  during  the  fiercest  of  mid- 
winter storms,  made  their  way  out  along  the  frozen  foot- 
ropes  to  the  very  tips  of  the  swaying  spars,  and  there, 
despite  the  frigid  blasts,  reefed  sleet-covered  sails  that 
were  torn  repeatedly  from  their  half-frozen  fingers  by 
the  force  of  the  blast.  Benumbed  by  the  cold,  their 
fingers  torn  and  bloody  after  battling  with  the  stub- 
born sails,  they  made  their  way  to  the  deck  by  means  of 
the  ice-covered  stays,  sliding  down  from  the  swaying 
tops,  too  proud  to  take  advantage  of  the  ratlines  by 
which  they  had  been  forced  to  go  aloft. 

Nor  should  the  men  "before  the  mast"  be  given  all 
the  credit.  The  captains  of  these  ships  must  have  been 
extraordinarj'^  men.  Some  had  been  captains  of  Ameri- 
can privateers  during  the  War  of  1812.  Others  had 
sailed  all  about  the  world  learning  what  they  knew  of 
ships.  All  of  them  were  quite  capable  of  dealing  with 
ruffians  and  gentlefolk  alike,  for  their  crews  were  some- 
times made  up  of  the  roughest  types  that  could  be 
picked  up  even  in  those  old  days,  just  as  their  cabin 
passengers  generally  were  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  posi- 
tion and  refinement. 

How  different  these  ships  were  from  the  slow  and 
dignified  East  Indiamen  can  readily  be  imagined.  They 
were  hardly  half  the  size  of  the  British  vessels.  But 
what  they  lacked  in  size  and  finish  they  made  up  in 
speed,  and  no  East  Indiaman  ever  equaled  even  the 
slowest  of  the  packets.  No  transatlantic  passenger  of 
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the  Black  Ball  Line  was  ever  permitted  to  see  canvas 
taken  in  until  the  wind  was  all  but  ready  to  tear  it  from 
the  spars,  or  until  a  voyage  was  completed.  Regardless 
of  the  weather,  these  little  vessels  carried  on,  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  half  the  time  it  would  have  taken  any 
vessel  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Here,  then,  were  the  ships  that  gave  that  final  impe- 
tus to  naval  architecture  that  resulted  in  the  clippers, 
for  with  passengers  to  carry — passengers  who  had  no 
desire  whatever  to  be  called  upon  to  spend  a  single  un- 
necessary day  at  sea — the  designers  of  the  packet  ships 
did  everything  they  could  to  develop  speed,  and  the 
captains  of  those  sturdy  vessels  drove  their  ships  every 
moment  of  the  time  during  every  voyage. 

Where  formerly  captains  had  watched  their  sails 
and  spars  carefully  in  order  to  take  in  canvas  as  the 
wind  rose,  now  the  sails  were  kept  on  until  they  blew  out 
the  bolt  ropes,  or  until  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that 
they  soon  would  do  so.  Such  "cracking  on"  made  it  nec- 
essary for  the  riggers  to  increase  the  strength  of  masts 
and  spars  and  rigging.  It  gave  the  sailmakers  the  task 
of  turning  out  sturdier  sails.  And  finally,  it  forced  the 
naval  architects  to  design  sliips  that  could  withstand 
the  enormous  strains.  For  thirty  years,  then,  these 
ships  were  graduallj'-  improved,  until  the  record  for  the 
transatlantic  crossing  originally  set  by  the  Canada  had 
been  surpassed,  equaled,  or  approached  by  ahnost 
ever}-^  packet  sliip  in  the  transatlantic  service — until 
the  time  for  the  westward  passage  had  been  cut  down 
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and  down  from  forty  days  to  sixteen.  Sixteen  days, 
however,  was  the  fastest  time  ever  made  by  a  packet 
sliip  homeward  bound  from  Liverpool,  and  that  record 
was  not  set  until  1846,  when  the  Yorkshire,  of  the 
Black  Ball  Line,  made  the  run,  aided  all  the  way  across 
by  weather  that  suited  her  peculiarities  perfectly. 

At  first  these  ships  were  flush  deck  from  bow  to  stern, 
with  only  a  galley  and  a  housed-in  long-boat  to  break 
the  expanse  of  deck.  These  were  placed  between  the 
foremast  and  the  main,  and  on  the  main  hatch  a  kind 
of  stable  for  the  cows  was  carried.  With  the  long-boat 
serving  as  a  container  for  pens  and  coops  in  which  were 
carried  sheep,  pigs,  ducks,  and  chickens,  and  with  the 
main  hatch  turned  into  a  dairy,  the  limited  space  on 
the  decks  of  these  small  ships  must  have  had  many  of  the 
attributes  of  a  barnyard.  Yet,  because  there  was  no  way 
of  carrying  milk  save  by  carrying  the  cow  that  pro- 
duced it,  and  because  there  was  no  way  of  carrying 
fresh  mutton  and  pork  and  chicken  and  duck  save  by 
carrying  live  animals  and  fowls,  it  is  likely  that  the  dis- 
advantages of  such  a  deck  load  were  more  than  offset 
by  the  advantages. 

Aft,  on  the  main  deck,  there  was  a  "hatch  house"  or 
two,  leading  to  the  comfortable  quarters  below,  and  the 
various  cabins,  all  of  which  were  aft,  were  lighted  by 
skylights  and  whale-oil  lamps,  and  were  comfortably 
equipped  and  neatly  kept.  Far  forward,  in  the  fore- 
castle, which  since  time  immemorial  has  been  given  to 
the  crews  of  ships,  the  crews  of  the  packets  were  quar- 
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tered.  No  hammocks  were  swTing  in  the  "  'tween  decks" 
as  was  the  case  in  the  East  Indiaman.  Instead  of  that, 
bunks  were  built  far  up  in  the  bow,  and  there  the  crew 
lived.  The  officers,  of  course,  were  aft,  and  amidships, 
between  decks  in  that  portion  of  the  vessel  which,  in  the 
East  Indiaman,  was  given  over  to  the  guns  and  to  the 
hammocks  of  the  crew,  were  the  simple  and  more  or  less 
communal  quarters  of  the  steerage  passengers.  These 
passengers  received  little  enough  attention,  and  the 
comforts  with  wliich  they  were  surrounded  were  few. 
Still,  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived  were  far 
better  than  were  the  conditions  of  similar  folk  on  any 
other  ships,  and,  in  addition,  the  voyages  were  so  com- 
paratively speedy  and  short  that  the  discomforts  could 
be  borne  with  some  approach  to  equanimity,  although 
now  and  again  some  particularly  rough  character  gave 
the  officers  of  the  ship  more  than  a  little  trouble  with 
his  brawling  and  his  insistence  on  special  considera- 
tion. 

With  such  ships  running  regularlj'^  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was 
far  less  objection  to  ocean  travel  on  the  part  of  those 
who  felt  any  need  to  go  abroad.  Prior  to  the  War  of 
1812  any  person  who  was  forced  to  go  to  England  faced 
a  most  difficult  and  lengthy  voyage,  on  some  ship  or 
other  that  had  few  if  any  accommodations  for  passen- 
gers, and  which  could  make  no  sort  of  prediction  as  to 
the  time  it  might  be  upon  the  way.  If  travelers  made 
their  wills  when  they  had  to  travel  by  stage  from  New 
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York  to  Washington,  how  much  more  necessary  must 
they  have  felt  such  a  step  to  be  when  they  were  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  voyaging  across  tliree  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  on  board  some  vessel  that  was  almost 
totally  unequipped  to  carry  anyone  not  intimately 
familiar  with  the  hardships  and  discomforts  of  life  at 
sea. 

But  now,  with  such  comforts  as  the  packets  afforded 
— with  such  a  high  degree  of  safety  as  these  vessels  of- 
fered— with  such  speedy  passages  as  these  ships  were 
known  to  make,  it  was  far  more  simple  for  anyone  who 
might  be  called  upon  to  go  abroad  to  face  the  voyage 
\\'ithout  fear  and  trembling.  Nor  was  that  all.  Ships  were 
far  fewer  in  those  days  than  they  are  now.  Furthermore, 
the  United  States  was  more  interested  in  things  nauti- 
cal. Therefore  the  reputations  of  the  captains  of  these 
ships  were  widely  known,  and  many  people  had  confi- 
dence in  and  admiration  for  these  men,  all  of  which 
made  passengers  more  willing  to  take  passage  on  board 
the  packets. 

Imagine  one  of  these  sturdy  little  ships  leaving  New 
York  Harbor  on  a  midwinter  voyage  across  the  North 
Atlantic.  With  topsails,  headsails,  and  spanker  set,  with 
the  gusty  wind  streaking  the  green-gray  water  with 
lines  of  foam,  with  clouds  twisting  across  Staten  Island 
and  Gravesend  Bay,  with  ice  cakes  tilting  and  grinding 
before  her  as  she  begins  her  outward  voyage,  she  slowly 
drops  New  York  from  sight.  A  shoulder  of  Staten  Is- 
land finally  shuts  off  the  view  of  the  Upper  Bay,  as  the 
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wintry  wind  whines  through  the  rigging  and  a  flurry  of 
snow  shuts  down  over  Sandy  Hook. 

Outside,  the  ocean  is  rolling  sullenly  before  a  heavy 
wind,  and  into  the  seas  the  little  vessel  sails,  bowing  and 
lifting  as  the  swells  of  the  open  ocean  slide  under  her. 
Three  thousand  miles  of  water  lies  ahead,  and  the  thirty 
or  forty  passengers,  fearful  of  the  discomforts  and 
dangers  of  the  voyage,  try  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable below,  after  having  been  driven  from  the  deck 
by  the  fury  of  the  icy  blast  and  the  standing  rule  of  the 
company  that  no  passengers  may  be  allowed  on  deck  in 
heavy  weather. 

With  the  frigid  wind  blowing  furiously  out  of  the 
northwest,  the  little  vessel  settles  down  to  her  work,  sail- 
ing free  on  the  port  tack,  with  the  low  Long  Island 
shore  hardly  visible  through  the  thin  fall  of  driving 
snowflakes.  Already  the  decks  are  slippery  with  snow 
and  ice.  The  man  at  the  wheel,  bundled  up  in  his  pea 
jacket  and  shivering  despite  his  heavy  clothes,  stands 
beating  one  hand  at  a  time  against  his  leg  to  increase 
the  circulation.  An  officer,  with  his  collar  turned  up  and 
his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  strides  briskly 
up  and  down,  gazing  aloft  from  time  to  time  to  see  how 
the  sails  are  standing  the  strain,  glancing  at  the  com- 
pass occasionally  to  check  up  on  the  helmsman,  swing- 
ing his  spyglass  up  now  and  then  in  an  effort  to  see  the 
better  through  the  scurrying  flurries  of  snow. 

Forv.ard  a  lookout  stands  in  the  bows,  beating  his 
arms  about  himself  and  blowing  out  plumes  of  frosty 
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breath,  his  chin  pulled  down  into  the  partial  protection 
of  his  turned-up  collar,  his  knitted  cap  pulled  down  over 
his  forehead  and  his  ears,  his  eyes  watering  from  the 
wind  and  the  cold.  Elsewhere,  hardly  half  a  dozen  men 
are  in  sight.  One  is  scattering  sand  here  and  there  about 
the  deck  in  order  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  the  glare 
ice.  Another  is  coiling  various  lines  in  order  that  they 
may  be  partially  protected  from  the  snow  and  freezing 
spray.  The  cook  appears  for  a  moment  in  order  to  throw 
a  pail  of  refuse  ovoi'board,  and  hurries  back  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  galley  which  stands  between  the  foremast 
and  the  main.  Three  or  four  sailors  are  lashing  tar- 
paulins fast  about  the  structure  on  the  main  hatch 
where  the  two  cows  are  housed,  for  the  frigid  blast  is 
searching  out  every  cranny,  and  if  the  cows  are  to 
supply  milk  during  the  whole  voyage,  they  must  be 
kept  protected.  Already  the  cracks  and  crannies  about 
the  housed-in  long-boat  have  been  covered,  and,  within, 
the  chickens  complain  softly  from  their  perches,  the 
ducks  quack  now  and  again  when  some  especially  deep 
roll  of  the  ship  disturbs  them,  while  the  sheep  remain 
utterly  quiet,  and  the  pigs  grunt  comfortably^  as  if 
caring  very  little  whether  the  storm  continues  or  not,  so 
long  as  they  are  protected  from  the  snow  and  ice  and 
wind,  and  are  generously  fed. 

Below,  the  passengers  are  trying  bravely  to  make  the 
best  of  a  disagreeable  situation.  Fortunately  for  them, 
they  are  on  board  quite  the  best  of  the  packets,  and 
ha\'ing  nothing  with  which  to  compare  it  save  other 
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packets  and  other  sliips  still  less  well  equipped,  they 
know  that,  so  far  as  comforts,  conveniences,  and  even 
luxuries  are  concerned,  they  have  at  their  disposal  more 
than  are  to  be  had  on  board  any  other  ship  that  sails. 

Leading  from  the  deck  is  the  companionway,  which 
ends  in  a  tiny  little  lobby,  the  door  of  which  opens  into 
a  "main  cabin"  which  serves  as  lounge  and  dining  saloon 
as  well.  Opening  from  it  are  the  doors  leading  to  the 
cabins  of  the  passengers — cabins  that  have  been  built 
on  the  smallest  possible  scale.  The  bunks  are  extraor- 
dinarily narrow.  The  stowage  space  for  baggage  might 
seem,  even  to  a  modestly  encumbered  passenger,  to  be 
ridiculously  inadequate,  while  comfort  in  these  tiny 
cubby  holes  is  something  that  might  possibly-  have  been 
thought  of  by  the  designers,  but  certainly  must  have 
been  put  from  their  minds  as  impossible. 

Yet,  uncomfortable  and  cramped  as  these  cabins 
are,  few  of  them  are  unoccupied,  though  most  of  the 
occupants  already  are  overcome  by  seasickness  in  its 
various  stages.  In  the  main  cabin,  however,  are  the 
"better  sailors,"  seated  on  divans,  wedged  in  corners  so 
that  they  may  hold  to  their  places  despite  the  rolling 
and  pitching  of  the  ship.  A  steward  is  making  his  way 
about,  staggering  here  and  there  w^th  the  abilit}^  of  a 
juggler,  but  failing  from  time  to  time  to  retain  his  bal- 
ance, and  banging  against  the  long  table  that  occupies 
the  center  of  the  room,  or  bringing  up  with  a  thump 
against  the  paneled  wall.  Now  and  then  some  careless 
passenger  releases  his  hold  on  the  divan  and  is  precipi- 
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tated  upon  the  floor,  to  the  laughter  of  the  others.  Here 
and  there  some  one  is  endeavoring  to  stave  off  the  ef- 
fects of  so  much  pitcliing  and  rolHng,  and  four  men  are 
actually  busy  at  cards,  although  they  are  forced  to  put 
the  tricks  that  they  take  into  their  pockets  because  the 
cards  will  not  lie  upon  the  table. 

Other  stewards  appear,  carrying  steaming  dishes  of 
mutton  and  beef  and  potatoes.  Dinner  is  served  at  the 
long  table,  about  which  gather  hardly  ten  of  the  forty 
passengers  who  are  on  board.  The  captain  comes  below 
with  a  wide  smile  of  good  nature  upon  his  face,  assuring 
those  who  are  assembled  that  the  weather  is  shortly  to 
take  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  as  the  sliip  rolls  on,  the 
wine  glasses  and  cruet-stands,  hanging  from  the  rack 
overhead,  clink  and  tilt  and  clink  again — constant 
reminders  of  the  unstable  ship. 

Dinner  over,  those  who  can  resume  their  seats  in  the 
main  cabin,  some  cluster  about  the  stove,  in  which  a 
half-hearted  fire  is  more  or  less  constantly  being 
prodded  into  life  by  a  steward  whose  task  seems  to  in- 
clude little  else.  Other  stewards  and  a  stewardess  make 
constant  journeys  to  and  from  the  staterooms  of  those 
who  have  given  up  utterly  to  the  motion  of  the  ship, 
vainly  attempting  to  carry  out  half  the  ridiculous  or- 
ders that  are  being  given  them  and  utterly  ignoring  the 
other  half  through  long  experience  ^dth  such  troubles. 

Slowly  the  dreary  day  passes,  and  night  comes  down. 
The  oil  lamps  that  sway  so  constantlj^  in  their  gimbals, 
are  lighted,  the  stove  is  prodded  at  last  into  a  whole- 
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hearted  blaze,  and,  true  to  the  captain's  word,  the 
weather  begins  slowly  to  moderate.  No  longer  does  the 
wind  wliine  through  the  rigging.  The  snowfall  has 
stopped,  and  a  rise  in  temperature  begins  to  melt  the 
snow  and  ice  on  deck.  The  ship  still  continues  to  roll 
and  pitch,  but  the  heavy  wind  has  been  off  the  land,  and 
as  the  wind  dies  down,  the  sea,  too,  falls,  until,  at  mid- 
night, when  the  card-playing  group  finally  decide  to 
go  to  their  various  cabins,  they  can  make  their  way 
across  the  main  cabin  without  the  necessity  of  holding 
on  to  table  or  chairs. 

For  twenty  days  such  a  voyage  may  last,  with  the 
ship  rolling  every  moment  of  the  time,  but  less  errati- 
cally now  that  that  first  storm  has  been  left  behind.  The 
passengers,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  recover 
from  their  first  weaknesses,  and  ultimately  manage  to 
get  on  deck  for  some  part  of  ever}^  day.  The  frigidity 
of  that  first  day  out  is  gone,  and  one  can  spend  hours 
on  deck  in  comfort,  provided  he  is  bundled  in  a  great 
coat,  and  provided,  too,  he  does  not  mind  an  occasional 
shower  of  spray.  The  sun  shines,  changing  the  sea  from 
gray  to  green,  and  now  and  again  another  sail  is  sighted 
and  approaches,  while  the  captains  bellow  at  each  other 
through  their  megaphones,  getting  what  news  there 
may  be,  and  promising  to  report  each  other  upon  their 
arrival  in  port.  And  during  all  the  voyage,  every  square 
inch  of  canvas  is  spread  that  the  spars  and  masts  will 
carry,  for  these  are  ships  intended  to  make  speed,  and 
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are,  for  their  day,  the  Mauretanias  and  Leviathans  of 
the  North  Atlantic. 

These  were  the  ships  which,  with  the  East  Indiamen, 
were  the  nobihty  of  the  sea  in  those  days  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  advent  of  the  clipper  ships,  but 
just  as  the  nobility  of  the  old  kingdoms  always  was 
numerically  insignificant  among  the  total  population, 
so  were  these  ships  few  by  comparison  with  those  others 
that  made  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  sea-going  fleets. 
For  every  East  Indiaman  that  made  her  leisurely  voy- 
ages between  the  English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal there  were  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  other  ships 
on  scores  of  other  sea  lanes.  For  every  packet  ship  that 
was  driven  to  and  fro  across  the  North  Atlantic  there 
were  hundreds  of  other  vessels  going  all  about  the 
world  on  other  duties.  Lumbering  ships  carried  cotton 
from  America  to  the  factories  of  Great  Britain.  Scores 
of  little  vessels  the  world  over  dodged  in  and  out  of 
port,  or  landed  their  cargoes  on  dangerous  coasts  at 
night  in  order  to  overcome  the  necessity  for  paying 
duties.  Heavy  merchantmen  sailed  to  and  from  half  a 
hundred  European  ports  and  a  score  of  ports  in  Amer- 
ica, carrying  such  assortments  of  goods  as  are  rarely 
carried  these  days.  From  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic, 
through  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  blunt- 
bowed  whalers  made  their  erratic  way  about,  their 
lookouts   at   the   main-peak   and   the   fore-,   watching 
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during  every  minute  of  every  day  for  the  tell-tale  spout 
of  some  oil-giving  mammal.  These  were  the  rank  and 
file,  over  which  the  packets  and  the  East  Indiamen 
lorded  it  as  if  born,  as  they  were,  to  the  royal  purple. 

No  sailor  on  board  a  "spouter"  after  whales  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  thought  of  himself  as  being  on  a  ship 
equal  to  the  dignified  East  Indiamen  that  sailed  past 
on  their  long  voyages.  No  smuggler  or  carrier  of  as- 
sorted cargoes  across  the  North  Atlantic  ever  dreamed 
that  his  ship  compared  with  the  proud  packets  that 
drove  back  and  forth  through  calm  or  storm.  What 
oil-soaked  whaler,  with  her  decks  cluttered  with  the  awk- 
ward brick  "try -works"  and  with  the  very  air  about  her 
reeking  with  the  odors  of  her  trade,  could  hold  up  her 
head  when  an  East  Indiaman  with  scores  of  uniformed 
sailors  on  deck,  with  officers  bright  in  blue  and  gold, 
with  decks  brilliant  from  countless  "holystone"  scrub- 
bings,  sailed  proudly  by.?  What  noisome  fisherman  on 
the  Grand  Banks,  or  wallowing  cotton  ship  could  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  she  was  the  equal  of  the  fast- 
sailing,  passenger-carrying  packets? 

And  yet,  the  very  demands  that  had  brought  about 
the  creation  of  the  sailing  packets,  ultimately  brought 
about  their  downfall.  The  demand  for  speed  and  com- 
fort first  improved  them,  but  soon  drove  them  absolutely 
from  the  sea,  for  just  as  they  surpassed  the  ungainly 
and  uncomfortable  ships  that  had  preceded  them,  so 
the  steamers  of  the  'forties  and  'fifties  and  'sixties  sur- 
passed   the    packets,    eliminating    them    completely — 
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driving  them,  one  by  one,  to  less  dignified  and  less  re- 
munerative labors,  until  they  graduall}'  disappeared 
completely  because  of  shipwreck  and  the  ravages  of 
time. 

But  before  these  packets  had  even  begun  to  disap- 
pear— while  they  were  still  overlords  of  the  North  At- 
lantic sea  lanes,  the  designers  who  had  planned  them, 
and  the  yards  that  had  built  them,  were  building  a  still 
newer  type  of  vessel  that  was  to  surpass  the  best  of  the 
packets  almost  as  the  packets  surpassed  the  ships  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Now  began  a  new  era  in  the 
storv  of  sail-driven  ships,  for  with  these  newcomers  to 
the  sea  began  the  most  remarkable  period  of  American 
nautical  affairs — a  period  of  development  that  carried 
the  new  nation  up  to  an  absolute  equality  with  Britain 
— an  equality  which,  but  for  civil  war  and  the  intro- 
duction of  steam,  might  readily  enough  have  resulted 
in  a  vast  superiority,  making  Columbia  and  not  Britan- 
nia ruler  of  the  waves.  But  that  was  not  to  be,  and  with 
hardly  a  greater  period  of  domination  than  was  per- 
mitted to  the  packet  ships,  these  new  vessels  sailed  to 
the  very  crest  of  the  wave  of  success,  and  then  pitched 
down  once  more,  to  disappear  as  utterly  and  as  finally 
as  had  their  hard-driven  and  sturdy  predecessors. 


CHAPTER    III 

BALTIMORE  CLIPPERS 

The  first  "clipper"  ships  were  not,  in  the  present-day 
meaning  of  the  word,  clipper  ships  at  all.  They  were, 
instead,  the  small,  swift  vessels  that  were  developed  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  prior  to  the  War  of  1812,  and  were, 
until  their  successful  use  as  privateers  in  that  war  at- 
tracted attention  to  them,  merely  a  local  type,  although 
it  seems  likely  that  they  were  the  American  descendants 
of  the  French  luggers  that  visited  America  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  They  were  small — two  hundred 
tons  or  a  little  more  was  the  greatest  size  that  any  of 
them  reached — and  generally  they  were  schooners,  al- 
though some  were  brigs,  brigantines,  and  hermaphrodite 
brigs. 

The  vessels  of  this  type  that  were  used  as  privateers 
during  the  War  of  1812  proved  very  successful,  for 
their  speed  made  it  possible  for  them  to  escape  from 
more  heavily  armed  British  ships,  just  as  it  made  pos- 
sible the  easy  capture  of  the  slower,  unarmed  British 
merchantmen.  So  great  a  toll  of  British  shipping  did 
they  take  that  they  attracted  almost  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  attention,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  were 
widely  known  as  the  "Baltimore  clippers."  The  fact 
that  they  were  intended  for  speed  rather  than  for  great 
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carrying  capacity,  however,  made  them  turn  from  or- 
dinary nautical  labors  to  highly  specialized  ones  after 
the  war,  and  thus  some  of  them  gravitated  to  two  very 
questionable  fields,  and  soon  became  known  on  the  China 
coast  as  opium  smugglers,  and  in  the  Atlantic  as 
"slavers,"  making  their  periodic  voyages  from  the  Af- 
rican Slave  Coast  to  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Southern  states. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  real  clippers  followed  these 
Baltimore  clippers  to  sea,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
opium  trade,  and  even  the  slave  trade,  should  profit 
by  the  advent  of  the  newer  ships,  and  thus  it  was  that 
up  almost  until  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
American  clippers  were  occasionally  to  be  found  traf- 
ficking along  the  coast  of  China  with  Chinese  smug- 
glers and  other  lawbreakers,  and  upon  the  African 
coast  with  the  slavers  who  made  their  fortunes  by  deal- 
ing in  the  captured  natives  of  the  then  Dark  Conti- 
nent. 

In  neither  of  these  fields  could  any  ship  be  expected 
to  leave  any  very  honorable  record,  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  of  the  "slavers"  that  at  first  they  were  certainly 
breaking  no  laws.  Slaves  were  bought  and  sold  openly 
in  many  West  Indian  and  American  markets.  It  was 
legal.  Many  of  the  finest  citizens  of  the  New  World 
were  slave  owners,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  such  a 
market  should  find  men  to  supply  it,  especially  as  the 
trade  was  very  lucrative  indeed. 

The  opium  smugglers,  however,  did  not  have  the  sat- 
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isfaction  of  operating  legally.  The  rulers  of  China  were 
very  much  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  drug,  and 
there  were  many  laAvs  against  it,  but  the  British  and 
American  and  Parsee  firms  who  smuggled  the  drug 
from  India  to  the  numerous  ports  of  entry  in  China 
merely  lauglicd  at  Chinese  laws,  and  did  their  very  suc- 
cessful best  to  circumvent  them.  Naturally,  however, 
they  were  forced,  in  this  discreditable  business,  to  deal 
with  scoundrels,  to  be  prepared  every  moment  of  the 
time  to  fight  pirates,  and  to  be  equally  prepared  to 
face  typhoons  and  Chinese  government  ofiicials.  Brib- 
ery, battle,  and  murder  were  commonplaces  of  the 
opium  trade,  but  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  it  were 
generally  able  to  take  care  of  themselves — fighting  their 
way  fiercely  out  of  trouble  when  they  met  it  in  the  shape 
of  human  opponents,  and  sailing  their  way  brilliantly 
through  storms  that  would  have  sent  any  less  well- 
built  and  well-handled  ships  to  the  bottom  or  onto  the 
reefs  and  rocky  coast  of  China. 

It  is  easy  to  find  grounds  upon  which  the  officers  and 
the  crews  of  these  "opium  clippers"  may  be  criticised, 
but  certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  ex- 
traordinarily able  sailors.  They  sailed  in  small  ships, 
for  opium  comes  in  small  packages  and  even  a  small 
ship  can  carry  an  immensely  valuable  cargo  of  the 
brown  cakes.  What  was  far  more  important  than  size  in 
these  ships  was  speed,  and  speed  the  Baltimore  clippers 
had.  Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  undesirable  business. 
From  the  Scotch  port  of  Aberdeen  came  still  other  ships. 
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almost  equally  fast,  to  contend  for  the  enormous  profits 
of  this  disgusting  trade. 

Back  and  forth  between  India  and  China,  then, 
sailed  the  handful  of  ships  that  were  engaged  in  this 
business,  and  though  the  trade  in  which  they  were  was 
anything  but  high  in  type,  the  seamanship  they  dis- 
played was  positively  brilliant.  They  carried  racing 
canvas  for  every  voyage,  sailing  with  or  against  the 
monsoons,  battling  their  way  through  heavy  seas,  fac- 
ing typhoons  that  often  left  them  dismasted  in  seas 
where  pirates  and  native  smugglers  were  more  than 
ready  to  seize  them  when  they  were  helpless,  rerigging 
their  vessels  under  the  most  adverse  possible  conditions, 
and  sailing  north  with  valuable  cargoes  of  opium  that 
appealed  enormously  to  the  avarice  of  Chinese  pirates, 
only  to  return  to  India  with  the  gold  and  silver  and 
other  valuables  that  they  received  in  exchange  for  their 
opium,  thus  presenting  the  pirates  with  still  another 
opportunity  for  gain. 

They  were,  however,  well  armed,  and  their  crews, 
after  a  little  time  spent  in  this  business,  became  amply 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  attack,  whether  the 
attackers  were  the  pirates  that  were  so  numerous,  or 
were  the  representatives  of  the  mandarins  who  tried, 
for  many  years,  to  prevent  this  dangerous,  illegal,  and 
lucrative  trade. 

There  are  several  accounts  still  in  existence  in  which 
are  given  stories  of  these  voyages,  but  it  is  probable 
that  none  of  them  tell  more  clearly — more  dramatically 
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— of  the  ships,  the  captains,  the  crews,  and  the  battles 
than  does  the  following  story  of  an  American  sailor  who 
joined  the  crew  of  the  opium  clipper  Antelope  just 
before  that  vessel  sailed  from  India,  and  later  wrote  the 
account  of  the  voyage. 

The  Antelope  was  not  a  Baltimore  clipper,  but  was, 
instead,  a  fast  New  England  brig  of  about  370  tons, 
that  was  built  by  Samuel  Hall  in  East  Boston  in  1843, 
and  was  commanded  during  her  career  by  Captain 
Philip  Dumaresq  and  others.  A  Captain  Watkins  took 
her  successfully,  though  with  the  loss  of  her  masts, 
through  a  typhoon  in  the  China  Sea,  and  later  she  was 
rerigged  as  a  barque,  though  she  never,  under  that  rig, 
equaled  the  speed  she  had  made  as  a  brig. 

She  was  owTied  by  the  American  firm  of  Russel  &  Co., 
which  for  years  was  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  and  in 
their  service  she  made  many  voyages  out  and  back  from 
the  River  Hugli,  on  which  the  city  of  Calcutta  lies, 
through  the  Strait  of  Malacca  to  the  China  coast,  there 
to  transfer  her  cargo,  to  receive  her  pay  for  it,  and  to 
fight  pirates,  Chinese  ofl5cials,  and  typhoons  alike  in  her 
furtherance  of  the  trade  in  which,  unfortunately,  she 
was  engaged. 

A  description  of  a  voyage  of  the  Antelope^  then — 
especially  a  description  written  by  one  who  sailed  on 
her — will  give  a  very  accurate  picture  of  the  life  on 
such  a  ship,  and  the  troubles  that  faced  those  engaged 
in  the  opium  trade,  and  fortunately  for  any  person  in- 
terested in  this  vessel,  a  somewhat  literary  American 
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sailor  found  himself  ashore  in  Calcutta,  looking  for  a 
vessel  on  which  to  ship.  It  was  while  engaged  in  hunting 
about  for  some  craft  on  which  to  sign  up  that  he  came 
upon  the  Antelope,  which  was  lying  in  the  Hugli, 
having  come  out  from  Boston  only  six  months  earlier. 

"With  her  low,  black  hull,  tall  rakish  masts,  and 
square  yards,  she  was  a  regular  beauty,"  he  wrote  when 
he  ultimately  came  to  set  down  his  account.  "Just  such 
a  vessel  as  it  does  an  old  tar's  heart  good  to  set  eyes  on 
— though,  for  the  matter  of  comfort,  keep  me  out  of 
them,  for  what  with  their  scrubbing  and  scouring  in 
port  and  their  carrj'ing  on  sail  at  sea  to  make  a  good 
passage  and  half  drowning  the  crew,  there's  very  little 
peace  aboard  them.  We  went  aboard  to  take  a  look  at 
the  beauty  and  before  we  left  her  had  shipped  for  the 
voyage.  The  captain  was  a  lank  West  Indian,  a  nervous 
creature,  who  looked  as  though  he  never  was  quiet  for 
a  moment,  even  in  his  sleep,  and  we  afterwards  found 
out  he  didn't  belie  his  looks.  After  taking  a  cruise 
around  Calcutta  for  a  couple  of  days  we  went  on  board, 
bag  and  hammock  (for  no  chests  were  allowed  in  the 
forecastle).  Our  pay  was  to  be  80  rupees  per  month 
with  half  a  month's  advance. 

"The  vessel  was  well  armed,  having  two  guns  on  a 
side  besides  a  Long  Tom  amidships.  Boarding  pikes 
were  arranged  in  great  plenty  on  a  rack  around  the 
mainmast,  and  the  large  arms  chest  on  the  quarter-deck 
was  well  supplied  with  pistols  and  cutlasses.  We  Avere 
fully  prepared  for  a  brush  with  the  rascally  Chinese, 
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and  determined  not  to  be  put  off  our  course  by  one  or 
two  mandarin  boats. 

"We  sailed  up  the  river  some  miles  to  take  in  our 
chests  of  opium,  and,  having  them  safely  stowed  under 
hatches,  proceeded  to  sea.  With  a  steady  wind  we  were 
soon  outside  the  Sandheads.  The  pilot  left  us,  and  we 
crowded  on  all  sail,  with  favoring  breezes  for  the 
Strait  of  Malacca.  If  ever  a  vessel  had  canvas  piled  on 
her  it  was  the  Antelope.  Our  topsails  were  large  enough 
for  a  vessel  of  double  her  tonnage.  We  carried  about 
all  the  flying  kites  that  a  vessel  of  her  rig  has  room  for. 
Skysails,  royal  studdingsails,  jib-o'-jib,  staysails  alow 
and  aloft,  and  even  watersails,  and  save-alls  to  fit  be- 
neath the  foot  of  the  topsails. 

"She  steered  like  a  top,  but  our  nervous  skipper, 
who  Mas  not  for  a  moment  day  or  night  at  rest,  but 
ever  driving  the  vessel,  had  one  of  those  compasses  in 
the  binnacle,  the  bottom  of  which,  being  out,  shows  in 
the  cabin  just  how  the  ship's  head  is  at  any  moment. 
Under  this  compass,  on  the  transom,  the  old  man  used 
to  lay  himself  down,  when  he  pretended  to  sleep  (for  we 
never  believed  that  he  really  slept  a  wink)  ;  and  the  ves- 
sel could  not  deviate  a  quarter  of  a  point  off  her  course, 
or  while  we  were  on  the  wind  the  royals  could  not  lift  in 
the  least,  before  he  was  upon  the  helmsman,  cursing 
and  swearing  like  a  trooper,  and  making  as  much  fuss 
as  though  she  had  yawed  a  point  each  way.  It  was  the 
season  of  the  southwest  monsoon,  and  of  course  we  had 
nearly  a  headwind  through  the  Malacca  Strait.  But 
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our  little  craft  could  go  to  windward,  making  a  long 
tack  and  a  short  one,  nearly  as  fast  as  many  an  old 
cotton  tub  can  go  before  the  w4nd. 

"Our  crew  consisted  of  seventeen  men,  all  stout,  able 
fellows.  There  were  no  boys  to  handle  the  light  sails, 
and  it  was  sometimes  neck-breaking  work  to  shin  up  the 
tall  royalmast  when  skysails  were  to  be  furled  or  royal 
studdingsail  gear  rove.  We  had  but  little  to  do  on 
board ;  to  mend  a  few  sails  and  steer  the  vessel  was  the 
sum  total  of  our  duty.  On  board  these  ships  the  men  are 
wanted  mainly  to  work  ship  expeditiously  and  to  de- 
fend her  against  the  attacks  of  the  Chinese  officers, 
whose  duty,  but  ill  fulfilled,  it  is  to  prevent  the  smug- 
gling of  opium  into  the  country. 

"Once  past  Singapore  we  had  a  fair  wind,  and  with 
studdingsails  set,  made  a  straight  wake  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River.  As  we  ncared  the  Chinese  coast, 
preparations  were  made  for  repelling  any  possible  at- 
tacks. Cutlasses  were  placed  on  the  quarter-deck  ready 
for  use,  pistols  loaded,  and  boarding  nettings  rigged  to 
trice  up  between  the  rigging  some  ten  feet  above  the 
rail,  thus  materially  obstructing  any  attempts  to  board 
the  vessel  when  they  were  triced  up. 

"It  did  not  take  our  little  clipper  many  days  to  cross 
the  China  Sea.  We  had  passed  the  Ass's  Ears,  the  first 
landfall  for  China-bound  vessels,  and  were  just  among 
the  Ladrone  Islands,  which  are  the  great  stronghold 
of  Chinese  pirates,  when  we  beheld  starting  out  from 
under  the  land  two  of  the  long  mandarin  boats.  They 
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appeared  to  know  our  craft  or  to  suspect  her  business, 
for   they   steered   straight   toward   us.   With   the   im- 
mense force  they  had  at  the  oars  it  did  not  take  them 
long  to  get  within  gun-shot  range,  which  was  no  sooner 
the  case  than  our  skipper,  taking  good  aim,  let  fly  a 
shot  from  Long  Tom  in  their  midst.  This  evidence  of 
our  readiness  to  receive  them  took  them  all  aback,  and 
after  consulting  together  for  a  little,  they  showed  them- 
selves to  be  possessed  of  the  better  part  of  valor — 
prudence — by  retreating  to  their  lurking  place  behind 
the  land.  We  knew  that  so  long  as  we  were  in  clear 
water  and  had  a  good  breeze,  there  was  but  little  to  be 
feared  from  them.  The  only  danger  was  in  case  we 
should  be  becalmed  when  we  got  under  the  lee  of  the 
land,  as  they  would  be  keeping  a  constant  watch  upon 
us  and  in  such  case  would  make  a  desperate  rush  upon 
us  and  perhaps  capture  us  by  mere  superiority  of  num- 
bers. As  may  be  imagined,  we  were  all  determined  to 
defend  ourselves  to  the  last,  even  the  black  cook,  whom 
we  called  "the  Doctor,"  kept  his  largest  boiler  con- 
stantly on  the  galley  stove,  filled  with  boiling  water, 
wherewith  to  give  the  rascals  a  warm  salute  should  they 
endeavor  to  board. 

"What  we  feared  shortly  came  to  pass.  In  less  than 
two  hours  after  we  had  seen  the  boats,  we  lay  becalmed 
under  the  land.  The  little  vessel  was  perfectly  unman- 
ageable, drifting  at  the  merc}^  of  the  current.  Had  we 
been  far  enough  in  shore  we  should  have  anchored.  As 
it  was,  we  could  neither  anchor,  nor  could  we  manage 
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the  vessel  to  turn  her  broadside  towards  the  enemy. 

"It  was  not  long  before  they  made  their  appearance. 
They  had  in  the  meantime  obtained  reinforcements,  and 
four  large  boats,  containing  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
men  each,  now  shot  out  from  under  the  land,  and  came 
toward  us  with  rapid  sweeps.  We  did  not  wait  for  them 
to  come  to  close  quarters,  but  sent  some  shots  at  them 
from  Long  Tom.  These,  however,  did  not  deter  them. 
The  calm  had  given  them  courage,  and  after  discharg- 
ing their  swivel-guns  at  us,  with  the  hope  of  crippling 
the  vessel  b}'  hitting  some  of  our  top-hamper,  they 
rushed  to  the  onslaught. 

"We  now  rapidly  triced  up  our  boarding  nettings, 
and  lying  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  lower  rail 
awaited  the  attack.  The  boarding  nettings  they  were 
evidently  unprepared  for,  as  at  the  sight  of  them  they 
made  a  short  halt.  This  the  old  man  took  advantage  of, 
and  taking  good  aim,  let  drive  Long  Tom  at  them,  and 
luckily  this  time  with  good  effect,  knocking  a  hole  in 
one  of  their  boats,  and  evidently  wounding  some  of 
her  crew.  Taking  this  as  a  signal  to  advance,  and  leav- 
ing the  disabled  boat  to  shift  for  itself,  the  remaining 
three  now  rapidly  advanced  to  board.  Taking  ad%'an- 
tage  of  the  unmanageableness  of  our  vessel,  they  came 
down  immediately  ahead,  to  board  us  over  the  bow,  a 
position  where,  they  all  knew,  they  were  secure  from  the 
shot  of  our  two  light  guns,  which  could  only  be  fired 
from  the  broadside. 

"Cocking  our  pistols,  and  laying  the  boarding  pikes 
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down  at  our  sides  ready  for  instant  use,  we  waited  for 
them.  Directly  twenty  or  thirty  leaped  upon  the  low 
bowsprit,  some  rushing  to  the  nettings  with  knives  to 
cut  an  entrance.  We  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired, 
about  a  dozen  falling  back  into  the  boats  as  the  result 
of  our  first  and  only  shots.  Dropping  the  firearms  we 
now  took  to  the  pikes  and  rushed  to  the  bow.  Here  the 
battle  was  for  some  minutes  pretty  fierce,  and  a  rent 
having  been  made  in  the  boarding  net  the  Chinamen 
rushed  to  it  like  tigers,  but  as  fast  as  they  came  in  they 
were  piked  and  driven  back. 

"Meantime  one  of  the  boats  had  silently  dropped 
alongside,  and  ere  we  Avere  aware  of  it,  her  crew  was 
boarding  us  in  the  rear.  But  here  'the  Doctor'  was  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  the  first  that  showed  their  heads 
above  the  rail  received  half  a  bucketful  of  scalding  wa- 
ter in  their  faces,  which  sent  them  back  to  their  boat 
howling  with  pain. 

"'That's  it,- Doctor,  give  it  to  tliem,'  shouted  the 
old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  quite  in  his  element,  and  he 
rushed  down  off  the  poop,  whither  he  had  gone  for  a 
moment  to  survey  the  contest,  and  taking  a  bucketful 
of  boiling  water  forward  he  threw  it  among  the  China- 
men, who  were  still  obstinately  contesting  the  posses- 
sion of  the  bow.  With  a  howl  of  mixed  pain  and 
surprise  they  retreated,  and  we  succeeded  in  fairlj^  driv- 
ing them  back  into  the  boats. 

"A  portion  of  us  had  before  this  gone  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  cook  and  had  succeeded  in  keeping  them  at 
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bay  aft.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  hot  water  frightened  them 
more  than  did  anything  else,  and  the  boat's  crew  along- 
side required  all  the  urging  of  their  mandarin  officer  to 
make  them  charge  at  all.  Luckily,  at  this  moment  a 
squall  which  had  been  some  time  rising,  broke  upon  us, 
and  the  brig  began  to  forge  ahead  through  the  water. 
With  a  shout  of  victory  we  made  a  final  rush  at  our 
assailants  and,  driving  them  back  into  their  boats,  cut 
them  adrift,  giving  the  one  alongside  a  parting  salute 
of  half  a  dozen  shots  in  her  bottom,  thro^Ti  in  by  hand. 
Making  the  best  of  our  way  from  the  scene  of  action,  we 
steered  towards  Lintin  Bay,  where  we  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  a  little  fleet  of  opium  boats,  who  quickly 
relieved  us  of  our  cargo,  and  we  were  no  further  mo- 
lested by  the  mandarins,  who  had  probably  gotten  a 
surfeit  of  the  fighting." 

This  is  a  typical  story  of  a  more  or  less  typical  opium 
clipper  in  the  days  before  the  Opium  War.  Scores  of 
just  such  fierce  little  battles  were  fought.  Hundreds  of 
Chinese  and  not  a  few  English  and  Americans  were 
killed,  nor,  strange  as  it  seems  to  us  to-day,  did  the 
men  engaged  in  these  enterprises  seem  to  make  a  very 
great  distinction  between  the  Chinese  pirates  whose  one 
idea  was  loot,  and  the  Chinese  ofiicials  and  their  crews, 
who  were  doing  what  little  they  could  to  prevent  the 
increased  degradation  of  Chinese  citizens  through  the 
use  of  the  habit-forming  drug  that  these  opium  clippers 
were  so  energetic  and  so  successful  in  introducing  to  the 
Yellow  Kingdom. 
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There  has  grown  up  a  belief  that  the  merchants  and 
stock  holders  who  profited  by  this  trade  were  hounded 
by  ill  luck  and  misfortune,  but  the  grounds  for  such  a 
belief  are  scarce.  That  some  of  them,  now  and  then,  did 
face  misfortune  is  no  doubt  true,  but  there  are  fortunes 
both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  to  this  day, 
which  may  be  traced,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  villainous 
opium  trade  of  a  century  ago,  and  Hongkong,  Britain's 
most  important  port  on  the  coast  of  China,  came  into 
British  hands  directly  as  a  result  of  the  Opium  War. 

But  though  it  is  true  that  the  trade  itself  had  noth- 
ing to  recommend  it,  it  certainly  is  true  that  the  sailors 
of  the  opium  clippers  were  men  who  had  no  superiors 
at  the  trade  of  the  sea,  and  if  as  traders  they  cannot  be 
spoken  of  save  with  disgust,  certainly  as  sailors,  they 
were  fit  to  rank  with  the  best  who  have  ever  sailed  the 
seas. 

The  slavers,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  need  to  be 
fine  seamen.  They  sailed  back  and  forth  across  the  At- 
lantic in  the  steady  Trade  Winds,  where  storms  rarely 
blow,  and  where  they  were  free,  at  first,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  other  ships.  Finally,  it  is  true,  the  world  turned 
against  their  sordid  trade,  and  the}'  were  chased  by  war- 
ships sent  out  to  capture  them.  But  then  they  did  not 
try  to  fight  their  way  clear,  as  the  opium  smugglers  did. 
They  either  gave  up  after  doing  nothing  more  than 
making  an  effort  to  escape,  or,  if  they  were  of  the  mettle 
that  could  permit  such  a  thing,  they  threw  their  help- 
less human  prey  overboard  to  drown,  in  order  that  there 
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might  be  no  evidence  on  board  that  might  convict  them. 

It  is  strange  to  us  to-day  how  men  could  do  what 
these  slavers  regularly  did.  Loaded  well  with  trade 
goods — with  cheap  knives  and  beads,  with  cheaper  guns 
and  still  cheaper  whisky  and  rum — they  set  sail  for 
the  Slave  Coast  of  Africa.  There,  there  were  at  least  two 
ways  to  obtain  their  cargoes  of  slaves.  They  might 
make  friends  with  some  powerful  and  warlike  chief,  in 
order  to  urge  him  to  make  war  upon  the  neighboring 
tribes,  offering  to  buy  from  him  the  prisoners  he  took. 
Or,  if  this  was  difficult,  they  might  make  forays  upon 
poorl}^  protected  Negro  villages,  rounding  up  the  na- 
tives under  fire.  Sometimes  they  did  both.  A  chief  would 
make  war  upon  some  tribe,  would  gather  together  a 
herd  of  prisoners,  and  would  deliver  them  to  the  ship, 
only  to  find  that  these  men  who  had  been  so  friendly 
had  now  become  veritable  fiends.  In  many  cases  they 
took  the  captives  that  had  been  gathered  together  for 
them,  and  then,  because  they  had  guns  and  could  do  so, 
they  captured  the  natives  with  whom  the}^  had  made 
terms,  and  crowding  the  whole  lot  into  the  evil  smelling 
holds  of  the  little  ships  that  went  on  these  expeditions, 
would  set  sail  for  America,  happy  in  the  thought  of 
the  profits  they  would  make — utterly  callous  to  the 
suffering,  the  anguish,  the  death  and  disease  and  pain 
that  faced  the  crowded  creatures  below  decks. 

On  such  ships  as  turned  to  this  hideous  traffic  there 
was,  obviously,  little  thought  given  to  the  rights  of 
man.  To-day,  when  ranchmen  ship  cattle  to  market,  the 
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law  requires  that  at  certain  intervals,  the  trains  be 
stopped,  and  that  the  stock  be  taken  from  the  cars  and 
turned  into  corrals  in  order  that  their  journey  may  be 
made  with  as  little  pain  and  discomfort  as  possible.  Now 
and  then,  of  course,  some  slaver  captain  did  permit  his 
captives  to  come  on  deck  for  short  periods.  Now  and 
then  a  ship  made  it  a  point  of  cleaning  and  airing  the 
crowded  space  that  was  given  over  to  these  unfortu- 
nates. But  there  were  others  who,  having  chained  their 
hundreds  of  prisoners  below  deck,  left  them  there  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic — left  them 
to  He  in  filth,  left  them  packed  so  tightly  that  each 
prisoner  had  room  only  to  lie  at  full  length  upon  the 
boards,  unable  to  do  more  than  sit  up — unable  to  move 
beyond  the  short  compass  of  their  limited  chains. 

Naturally  scores — sometimes  hundreds  died.  Some- 
times disease  ran  rife  aboard,  carrying  off  dozens  of 
prisoners,  who  were  cast  overboard  like  so  many  dead 
swine.  On  one  occasion  a  disease  blinded  every  person 
save  one  on  a  slave  ship,  which  was  found  wandering 
helpless  and  miserable  about  the  Atlantic,  with  only  one 
man  to  reef  and  steer.  Luckily  the  blindness,  in  many 
cases,  was  but  temporary,  and  when  an  honest  merchant 
ship  had  sighted  this  floating  hell  and  had  done  what 
could  be  done  to  aid  the  wretched  humanity  that  was  on 
board,  the  slave  ship  was  put  about  and  her  prisoners 
were  once  more  set  ashore  on  their  own  African  coast, 
to  the  disgust  of  the  blind  captain  who  never  recovered 
his  eyesight. 
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But  though  occasional  chppers  took  part  in  this 
terrible  trade — though  beautiful  tall-masted  sliips  were 
now  and  then  turned  into  these  awful  prison  ships,  the 
story  of  the  slavers  is  not  the  story  of  the  clippers. 
Rather  is  it  the  story  of  degenerate  men  whose  bru- 
talities and  callousness  have  left  one  of  the  blackest 
marks  upon  the  history  of  Europe  and  America. 

Essentially  the  story  of  the  clippers  is  a  story  of 
energy  and  honesty  and  beauty — a  story  of  romance 
and  adventure.  Unfortunately,  here  and  there,  one  of 
these  graceful  ships  did  fall  into  this  frightful  trade 
in  men,  but  they  were  the  black  sheep  of  the  family, 
who  added  nothing  to  the  honor  or  the  glory  of  their 
name. 


^^  ^rj 
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CHAPTER    IV 

THE  FIRST  REAL  CLIPPERS 

The  earliest  clippers,  of  which  the  Baltimore  clippers 
were  undoubtedly  the  outstanding  examples,  were  all 
small  vessels.  For  generations  all  ships  intended  for 
speed  had  been  small,  while  larger  ships,  for  some  rea- 
son difficult  to  explain,  had  always,  or  almost  always, 
been  broader,  blunter  creations,  intended  for  heavy 
burdens.  Naval  architecture  being  what  it  was — hardly 
more  than  a  rule-of-thumb  system — designers  of  ves- 
sels had  a  very  poor  understanding  of  just  what  it  was 
that  made  one  ship  fast  and  another  slow.  It  was  per- 
fectly obvious,  of  course,  that  a  narrow  ship  was  likely 
to  be  much  faster  than  a  broad  one  of  the  same  length, 
but  aside  from  such  knowledge,  designers  knew  but 
little  about  the  qualities  required  if  speed  were  to  be 
obtained.  The  Baltimore  clippers  were,  of  course,  quite 
narrow  in  proportion  to  their  length.  The  larger  ships, 
however,  had  alwaJ^s  been  built  with  greater  beam  in 
proportion  to  their  length  than  these  small  craft  were, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  the  designers  of  larger  vessels 
to  do  other  than  to  make  them  broad.  Thus,  speed 
seemed  to  them  to  be  a  possible  attribute  of  small  ships 
but  an  attribute  difficult  to  attain  in  a  large  one. 

In  Baltimore,  which  was  the  home  of  the  first  fast 
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sailing  ships  to  attract  attention  to  themselves  because 
of  their  speed,  there  dwelt,  early  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, a  merchant  by  the  name  of  Isaac  McKim.  He  was 
wealthy  and  interested  in  ships,  with  the  result  that 
he  naturally  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  Baltimore  clip^ 
pers  themselves,  and  knew  as  well  that  the  larger  ships 
used  for  cargo  carrying  were  invariably  slow.  Very  evi- 
dently he  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  matter,  for 
ultimately,  in  1832,  he  decided  on  making  a  very  radi- 
cal experiment. 

He  called  in  the  Baltimore  firm  of  Kennard  &  Wil- 
liamson, and  ordered  from  them  a  ship  of  about  five 
hundred  tons  register — and  that  was  a  large  vessel  for 
the  time — to  be  built  as  the  smaller  Baltimore  clippers 
had  long  been  built,  for  he  had  been  unable  to  see  why 
a  five  hundred  ton  ship  might  not  benefit  from  the  de- 
sign that  had  proved  so  successful  for  vessels  of  two 
hundred  tons  and  less.  Naturally  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk  in  shipping  circles  about  McKim's  fool  ideas, 
but  because  he  had  the  money  necessary  to  foot  the  bill, 
and  because  he  was  determined  to  build  his  ship  quite 
regardless  of  what  other  people  thought,  her  keel  was 
laid,  and  she  grew  rapidly  in  the  hands  of  the  ship- 
wrights of  Kennard  &  Williamson. 

She  was  143  feet  long  and  only  31  feet  wide,  and 
like  all  Baltimore  clippers,  she  drew  much  more  water 
aft  than  forward.  Furthermore,  while  she  had  been 
designed,  so  far  as  her  hull  was  concerned,  as  the 
schooner-rigged  vessels  of  Chesapeake  Bay  had  long 
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been  designed,  she  was  rigged  as  a  full-rigged  ship — 
that  is,  with  three  masts,  on  each  of  which  square  sails 
were  spread.  More  than  that,  she  was  equipped  in  the 
most  lavish  possible  manner,  with  mahogany  hatches 
and  rails,  with  the  finest  possible  brass  cannon,  of  which 
she  carried  twelve,  and  not  content  with  carrying  merely 
courses,  topsails,  topgallants,  and  royals  on  her  masts, 
she  was  designed  to  carry  still  other  sails  above  all  these 
— her  skysails — and  became  what  never  has  been  com- 
mon except  during  the  heydey  of  the  clipper  ships,  a 
"three-skysail-yarder." 

Naturally,  she  turned  out  to  be  a  very  fast  ship  in- 
deed, as  McKim  had  felt  sure  that  she  might,  and  when 
she  was  launched,  he  named  her  the  Ann  McKim  after 
his  wife.  But  though  she  sailed  out  to  Cliina  and  back 
on  many  voyages,  and  was  able  easily  to  run  away 
from  any  other  ship  of  her  size  sailing  on  the  liigh  seas, 
she  seemed  utterly  to  fail  to  influence  nautical  design. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  this  failure.  Firstly,  it  is 
likely  that  there  is  not  a  more  conservative  class  of  peo- 
ple under  the  sun  than  the  old-fashioned  sailors.  Be- 
cause nautical  affairs  have  been  ordered  in  a  certain 
way  for  generations  is  very  often  reason  enough  for 
them  to  resist  change.  And  right  there  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  clipper  ships  had  not  originated 
generations  before  they  finally  appeared.  But  there 
were  other  reasons  for  the  Ann  McKim' s  failure  to  im- 
press ship  owners  and  designers. 

That  she  was  fast  was  perfectly  obvious,  but  being 
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narrow  in  proportion  to  lier  length,  she  could  not  carry 
such  cargoes  as  could  other  ships  of  her  length.  And 
her  crew  had  to  be  just  as  large — perhaps  a  little  larger 
on  account  of  her  three  skysail  yards.  It  did  not  oc- 
cur to  shipbuilders  at  the  time  that  if  the  Ann  McKim 
could  make  three  round  trips  to  China  in  a  certain 
time  while  another  ship  was  making  two,  and  could 
carry  five  hundred  tons  on  each  voyage  while  the  other 
ship  was  carrying  six,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
Ann  McKim  would  have  carried  1,500  tons  while  her 
competitor  could  have  carried  only  1,200.  And  further- 
more, McKim's  lavishness  in  fitting  his  vessel  with  ma- 
hogany hatches  and  rails  and  companions  and  sky- 
lights, with  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  shining  brass 
and  with  hundreds  of  square  feet  of  copper  sheathing 
for  her  bottom,  together  with  many  other  extravagantly 
expensive  bits  of  equipment,  all  impressed  other  ship 
owners  adversely.  Ships,  to  them,  were  generally  merely 
sea-going  delivery  wagons  intended  to  carry  goods 
cheaply  and  safely.  With  McKim,  this  new  vessel  was  a 
pride  and  a  joy — a  hobby  the  cost  of  which  had  no 
bearing  on  the  pleasure  he  got  from  her.  And  so  it  was 
that  despite  the  fact  that  the  Ann  McKim  was  easily 
the  finest  ship  of  her  day,  and  just  as  easily  the  fastest, 
not  a  single  sliip  designer  or  ship  owner  was  sufficiently 
impressed  by  her  to  make  him  attempt  to  follow  Mc- 
Kim's example,  and  to  this  day  no  other  ship  has  ever 
been  built  like  her. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  she  seemed  not  to  have  any 
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direct  bearing  on  the  design  of  other  ships,  it  seems 
obvious  that  somehow  lier  influence  must  have  made 
itself  felt.  That  she  was  an  especially  handsome  ship  is 
kno\\Ti  from  many  old  records,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  created  a  stir  in  sliipping  circles. 
Whether  men  interested  in  nautical  affairs  went  aboard 
this  unique  vessel  to  criticise  or  to  admire,  to  scoff  or 
to  be  convinced,  nevertheless  the}'^  went  aboard,  and 
among  those  who  did  were  designers  whose  task  it  was 
to  lay  down  still  other  ships  for  still  other  owners. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  some  of  these  de- 
signers made  conscious  efforts  to  surpass  the  Ann  Mc- 
Kim,  but  whether  they  did  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
from  any  of  a  number  of  accounts  that  in  the  decade 
following  the  launching  of  INIcKim's  experiment  there 
was  a  conscious  and  a  studious  attempt  being  made  by 
a  number  of  designers  and  builders  to  build  faster  ships. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  between  1832  and  1840 
several  very  interesting  and  fairly  fast  ships  were  built 
in  the  United  States,  some  of  which  made  records  that 
were  not  surpassed  for  years. 

Still,  improve  their  designs  as  they  would,  no  very 
extraordinary  step  in  advance  was  taken  in  the  science 
of  ship  design  until  1840,  when  a  young  draughtsman 
in  the  employ  of  Smith  &  Dimon,  naval  architects  of 
New  York,  worked  out  to  his  own  satisfaction  a  new 
hull  design  that  he  felt  sure  would  make  possible  the 
design  of  really  fast  sailing  ships.  This  young 
draughtsman,  whose  name  was  John  W.  Griffetlis,  did 
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not  have,  however,  the  wherewithal  with  which  to  carry 
out  his  plans.  Ships  cost  mone}',  and  money  was  some- 
thing that  Griffeths  did  not  have.  Nevertheless,  he 
■worked  over  his  theory  carefully,  and  ultimately  con- 
structed a  model  of  a  clipper  ship  incorporating  his 
ideas,  and  exhibited  it  early  in  184;1.  Coming,  as  it  did, 
from  a  young  man,  it  attracted  little  enough  attention, 
but  Griffeths  was  not  to  be  put  down  so  easily,  and  he 
consequently  began  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
science  of  ship  design,  explaining  in  detail  the  problem 
the  designer  had  to  face  and  overcome,  and  the  charac- 
teristics that  a  ship  had  to  have  before  it  could  be  fast. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  never  before  had  been 
such  a  series  of  talks  given  in  the  United  States — or 
elsewhere,  for  that  matter,  unless  some  of  the  inconse- 
quential European  discussions  on  the  design  of  naval 
ships  should  be  included.  But  Griffeths  was  nothing  if 
not  original,  and  so  he  explained  in  detail  all  the  points 
he  wished  to  make,  calling  attention  to  the  blunt  bows 
of  the  slow  ships  of  his  da}',  to  the  point  of  greatest 
beam,  to  the  crude  sterns,  and  to  other  points  then  so 
common  in  most  ships.  And  wherever  he  found  some- 
thing to  criticise  in  the  old  models,  he  offered  an  im- 
provement. Instead  of  the  blunt  bows  then  so  common, 
he  urged  a  thinner,  finer  bow — sharper,  in  other  words. 
Instead  of  recommending  the  use  of  bows  shaped,  as 
many  of  them  were,  like  the  end  of  a  watermelon,  he 
proposed  a  bow  shaped  more  or  less  like  a  cross-section 
of  a  hollow-ground  razor  blade.  He  proposed  that  the 
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greatest  beam  should  be  at  a  point  farther  toward  the 
stern  than  had  theretofore  been  the  rule,  and  instead 
of  the  blunt  sterns,  he  proposed  a  stern  not  greatly  dis- 
similar from  the  bow  he  wanted  used. 

Of  course  he  was  criticised.  Old-timers  called  him  an 
inexperienced  youth  who  didn't  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  Those  who  did  not  go  that  far,  still  felt  that 
his  ideas  were  too  extreme  to  be  practical,  and  it  prob- 
ably seemed  to  the  ambitious  young  man  that  he  stood 
very  little  chance  of  having  his  ideas  ever  incorporated 
in  the  hull  of  an  actual  vessel. 

He  stuck  to  his  guns,  however,  and  continued  his 
talks,  and  finallj^ — in  1843,  after  Griffeths  had  spent 
three  years  or  more  in  studying  and  planning — the 
shipping  firm  of  Howland  &  Aspinwall  commissioned 
Smith  &  Dimon,  the  firm  that  still  employed  Griffeths, 
to  design  a  ship  according  to  Griffeths'  ideas.  Nor  was 
she  to  be  a  small  affair.  Instead,  she  was  to  be  of  750 
to-ns  register,  which,  for  1843,  was  a  very  worth-while 
ship  indeed. 

One  can  imagine  the  pleasure  with  which  Griffeths 
went  to  work,  and  one  can  imagine,  too,  the  delight  he 
took  in  watching  this  ship  that  he  had  designed,  grow 
upon  the  stocks.  As  he  proposed,  her  bow  was  "hollow" 
— that  is,  the  sides  of  the  ship  curved  back  from  the 
**cutwater"  in  a  concave  curve  along  the  water  line  be- 
fore they  gradually  turned  the  other  way.  This,  of 
course,  was,  in  the  minds  of  all  the  old  sailors,  quite 
contrary  to  reason,  and  they  made  fun  of  her,  insisting 
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that  she  was  "turned  inside  out" — that  she  would  never 
be  able  to  stand  up  when  her  masts  were  stepped — 
that  even  if  she  held  her  masts  upright  she  would  turn 
turtle  the  very  moment  her  sails  were  spread.  Fur- 
thermore, seeing  not  only  that  she  had  this  unheard-of 
type  of  bow,  but  that  she  was  far  narrower  for  her 
length  than  w^ere  other  ships,  they  felt  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  she  could  never  be  made  safe,  and  many 
of  them  determined  then  and  there  never  to  go  to  sea 
in  her. 

This  ship  was  launched  in  January,  1845,  and  was 
named  the  Rainbow.  Naturally  enough  she  attracted 
a  large  number  of  people  to  her  launching,  many  of 
them  actually  expecting  to  see  her  turn  bottom  up  as 
soon  as  she  slid  into  the  water.  But  she  didn't.  And  even 
those  who  had  come  to  sneer  had  to  admit  that  she  was 
a  handsomer  ship  than  they  had  ever  before  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing. 

But  critics  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  she 
turned  out  to  be  not  only  the  ship  that  properly  may 
be  called  the  first  of  the  "real"  clippers,  but  one  of  the 
fastest  that  was  ever  designed.  On  the  second  voyage  she 
made,  which  was  to  China,  she  went  out  in  92  days, 
against  the  northeast  monsoon,  and  returned  in  88, 
reaching  New  York  on  her  return  before  word  of  her 
arrival  came  by  other  ships  that  sailed  during  her  two 
weeks  stay  in  Canton.  That  she  was  the  fastest  ship  of 
her  day  is  certainly  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  Cap- 
tain John  Land,  who  sailed  her  on  that  famous  second 
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voyage,  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said  that  he  did  not 
beHeve  that  a  ship  could  be  designed  to  surpass  her  in 
speed. 

At  last  the  days  of  the  clipper  ship  had  come,  and 
the  Rainbow  must  be  accepted  as  the  real  progenitor 
of  them  all,  but  fast  and  seaworthy  though  she  was,  and 
important  though  she  proved  to  be  in  the  development 
of  ships  of  her  t3'pe,  her  life  was  a  short  one.  Three 
years  after  she  was  launched  she  was  lost  ^dth  all  hands 
on  a  voyage  to  Valparaiso.  No  one  knows  where  she 
went  down,  but  it  is  not  unlikel}^  that  she  foundered  off 
that  graveyard  of  ships,  Cape  Horn. 

But  short  though  the  career  of  the  Rainbow  was,  she 
had  set  the  ball  a-rolling,  and  almost  at  once  Griffeths' 
epoch-making  ideas  began  to  be  incorporated  in  ships 
designed  by  other  architects,  as  well  as  by  himself.  In 
1846 — the  year  after  the  Rainbow  was  launched — 
Howland  &  Aspinwall  again  went  to  Smith  &  Dimon, 
commissioning  them  to  build  another  ship  of  Griffeths' 
design,  so  that  she  might  be  commanded  by  Captain 
Robert  H.  Waterman,  who  had  made  a  remarkable 
reputation  for  himself  by  setting  all  sorts  of  records 
in  an  old  packet  ship  named  the  Natchez.  This  new 
ship,  which  was  called  the  Sea  Witch,  was  larger  than 
the  Rainbow  by  about  150  tons,  and  when  she  had  been 
completed  and  turned  over  to  her  first  commander,  she 
began  a  career  that  made  a  place  for  herself  high  among 
the  clippers.  Her  record  run  for  twenty-four  hours  was 
358  miles — almost  15  miles  an  hour,  which  is  a  speed 
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surpassed  even  in  these  days  of  steam  and  Diesel  en- 
gines bj^  only  a  small  proportion  of  mechanically  pro- 
pelled vessels,  and  far  surpassed  the  best  possible  speed 
of  any  steamships  of  her  time. 

Of  course,  she  was  commanded  by  a  captain  who 
probably  got  more  out  of  his  ships  than  did  most  com- 
manders of  the  time,  even  though  in  doing  it  he  came, 
according  to  many  records  and  according  to  old-time 
sailors  who  went  to  sea  when  "Bully"  Waterman's  name 
was  familiar  to  every  forecastle,  one  of  the  most  brutal 
drivers  of  men  who  ever  disgraced  the  quarterdeck  in 
the  whole  period  of  the  clippers.  But  more  of  him  anon. 
Whether  one  has  a  good  or  only  a  bad  word  to  say  of 
Waterman,  the  Sea  Witch  was  a  remarkable  vessel. 

Early  though  she  was  among  the  newcomers  to  the 
sea,  she  was  rapidly  followed  b}'  other  ships  equally 
able.  The  Samuel  Russell  was  launched  in  1847,  and 
made  a  mark  before  she  was  many  years  old  by  averag- 
ing very  nearly  ten  miles  an  hour  for  thirty  days — 
6,780  miles  in  all,  her  best  mileage  for  twenty-four 
hours  being  328 — over  131/2  miles  an  hour.  Three  years 
prior  to  the  launching  of  the  Samuel  Russell,  the  firm 
of  Bro^Ti  &  Bell  built  the  Houqua,  which  gave  a  good 
account  of  herself  for  the  twenty-one  years  of  her  ex- 
istence. But  by  the  year  1847  clipper  ships  began  com- 
ing from  the  ways  in  greater  and  greater  numbers,  al- 
though it  took  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and 
the  repeal  of  the  British  Navigation  Laws  to  give  them 
still  greater  impetus. 
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Still,  prior  to  1850,  only  a  handful  of  these  ships 
had  been  launched,  only  seven  of  which — Rainbow,  Sea 
Witch,  Houqua,  Samuel  Russell,  Architect,  Memnon, 
and  Oriental — have  left  anything  much  in  the  way  of 
records  for  us  to  grade  them  on.  One  thing,  however, 
is  obvious  to  anyone  reading  the  records  of  the  time, 
and  that  is  that  few  in  number  though  these  vessels 
were,  already  they  had  leaped  to  a  position  of  absolute 
supremacy  in  the  world  of  ships.  So  far  did  they  sur- 
pass all  the  other  vessels  of  their  day  that  no  one  ques- 
tioned their  right  to  the  reputation  of  the  rulers  of  the 
waves.  Whether  the  other  ships  were  propelled  by  sail 
or  by  steam,  still  they  were  forced  to  give  way  before 
these  white-winged  racers  of  the  waves,  and  certainly 
these  are  the  first  of  that  comparatively  limited  fleet 
that  has  never  been  approached  in  point  of  beauty  by 
any  other  vessel  that  has  ever  sailed  the  seas. 

Before  going  further  in  the  account  of  the  develop- 
ment and  the  story  of  the  clipper  ships  it  is  advisable 
to  explain  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  various  types 
of  rig,  and  the  other  differences  that  went  into  the  mak- 
ing of  the  ships  that  came  thus  suddenly  into  existence. 
First  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  word  ship  has 
two  meanings.  In  its  widest  and  commonest  meaning  it 
means  merely  any  large  vessel.  In  other  words,  a  barque 
or  a  barkentine,  a  brig,  a  steamship — almost  any  vessel, 
provided  she  is  not  a  small  one.  Technically,  however,  a 
ship  is  a  sailing  vessel  with  three  masts,  each  of  which 
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is  square-rigged.  However,  because  the  word  has  come 
to  mean  any  large  vessel  at  all,  the  expression  "full- 
rigged  ship"  has  come  to  be  widely  used  when  a  three- 
masted,  square-rigged  vessel  is  meant. 

Clipper  ships,  however,  were  not  invariably  "full- 
rigged  ships."  Many  of  them  were,  it  is  true,  but  some 
were  barques,  and  other  rigs  were  used  as  well.  To  make 
all  this  clear,  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  these 
rigs  is  useful. 

As  I  have  said,  a  full-rigged  ship  is  one  equipped 
with  three  masts,  on  each  of  which  square  sails  were 
used.  The  following  list  of  names  is  arranged  in  the  or- 
der of  the  sails  on  their  masts,  together  with  the  "head 
sails" — that  is,  the  triangular  sails  or  "jibs" — that  are 
set  between  the  foremast  and  the  bowsprit. 


Mizzen 
sky  sail 


Main 
skysail 


Fore 
skysail 


Mizzen 
royal 


Main 
royal 


Fore 
royal 


Mizzen  Main  Fore 

topgallant       topgallant        topgallant 
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In  addition  to  the  sails  listed  here  there  are  many 
others — tlie  numerous  "staysails,"  which  are  triangular 
sails  not  greatly  different  in  shape  from  the  jibs;  the 
"studdingsails,"  which  are  additional  sails  to  be  set  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  square  sails  when  the  winds  are 
light;  and  others  still.  However,  the  sails  listed  above 
are  those  most  commonly  used,  and  by  them  any  "full- 
rigged  ship"  can  be  recognized. 

A  barque,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rigged  exactly  as  tliis 
ship  is  rigged,  except  for  the  mizzenmast,  or  third  mast 
from  the  bow.  Instead  of  carrying  the  sails  listed  above 
on  that  mast,  but  two  sails  are  used.  One  of  these  is 
similar  to,  but  larger  than,  the  spanker  shown  above, 
and  is  a  "fore-and-aft"  sail.  The  other  sail  is  a  trian- 
gular affair  filling  in  the  space  left  between  the  top 
of  this  lower  sail  and  the  mast.  The  mast,  too,  is  dif- 
ferent, being  made  up  of  two  sections,  and  not  of 
three,  as  is  always  the  case  with  the  masts  intended  for 
carrying  square  sails  throughout. 

A  barquentine,  on  the  other  hand,  has  but  one  of  its 
three  masts  rigged  like  those  of  a  ship,  the  second  and 
the  third  masts  being  rigged  "fore  and  aft"  as  is  the 
third  mast  of  a  barque. 

In  addition  to  these  forms,  there  are  brigs  and  brig- 
antines,  four-masted  ships  (though  they  came  later), 
four-masted  barques,  and  others  that  have  been  less 
commonly  used.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  a  clipper  built 
hull  was  rigged  as  a  schooner — that  is,  with  all  her  sails 
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*'fore  and  aft" — but  such  a  vessel  must  have  been  rare, 
and  is  hardly  worthy  of  attention  in  the  story  of  tlie 
clipper  ships,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Baltimore  clip- 
pers were  thus  rigged. 

The  rigging  of  square-rigged  ships — whether  full- 
rigged  ships,  barques,  barqucntines  or  any  others — has 
invariably  impressed  those  unfamiliar  with  such  mat- 
ters as  being  extremely  complicated.  At  first  glance 
that  seems  to  be  true,  and  any  "landlubber,"  stepping 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  deck  of  a  fine  clipper,  must 
have  been  impressed  by  the — to  him — enormously  com- 
plex tangle  of  ropes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rigging 
was  not  comphcated.  It  merely  appeared  so  because 
of  the  number  of  stays  and  halyards,  sheets  (which  are 
ropes),  ratlines,  lifts,  and  braces.  In  reality,  though 
there  are  scores — even  hundreds — of  such  lines,  they 
have  almost  always  been  arranged  on  a  comparatively 
sample  plan,  as  must  be  obvious  to  anj'one  who  realizes 
that  occasionally,  when  a  ship  left  port,  she  had  in  her 
crew  hardly  a  single  man,  aside  from  her  officers,  who 
knew  one  line  from  another,  and  usually  there  were 
some  men  on  board  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  such 
matters.  Yet  such  ships  usually  made  port  again  with- 
out too  much  difficulty,  and  such  untrained  men  be- 
came familiar  with  their  duties  in  a  reasonably  short 
time. 

Those  who  have  spent  little  or  no  time  at  sea  have 
always  been  inclined  to  give  sailors  credit  for  knowing 
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far  more  than  they  do.  It  is  true  that  there  are — or 
there  were,  in  the  old  days  of  sail — innumerable  duties 
that  a  sailor  might  be  called  upon  to  perform,  and 
some  of  these  could  not  be  learned  easily  or  soon.  But, 
by  and  large,  sailors,  even  including  some  of  their  of- 
ficers, have  been  an  uneducated  type  who  could  learn 
nothing  that  any  ordinary  person  ashore  could  not 
learn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  sailors  of  the 
old  days  were  below,  rather  than  above,  normal  men- 
tallj^,  yet  even  some  of  those  men  became  efficient  enough 
to  be  rated  as  A.  B.s — that  is,  as  able-bodied  sailors  fa- 
miliar with  the  duties  that  their  officers  demanded  of 
them.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that  a  far- 
mer needs  to  know  at  least  as  much  of  farming  as  a 
sailor  does  of  the  sea  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  his 
work,  and  furthermore,  sailors  have  always — at  least  in 
the  United  States — been  recruited  in  part  from  the 
farms,  where  boys  often  grow  up  with  romantic  no- 
tions of  the  adventures  and  the  pleasures  that  a  sailor 
regularly  finds. 

The  officers  of  ships,  of  course,  had  to  be  experienced 
men,  although  second  and  third  mates  were  very  often 
hardly  above  the  level  of  the  crew.  The  captain,  being 
personally  responsible  for  everything  about  a  ship — 
for  the  success  of  every  voyage — for  the  training  of  his 
crew  and  for  the  safe  arrival  of  his  ship  in  a  port  half- 
way 'round  the  world,  had  need  to  know  many  things 
that  his  crew  need  never  bother  their  heads  about.  The 
first  mate,  too,  being  a  kind  of  alter  ego  of  the  captain 
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himself,  had  need  to  know  his  duties  almost  equally 
well.  But  the  fact  that  boys  of  twenty,  of  twenty-one 
and  twenty-two  were  not  unknown  as  the  successful 
captains  of  sea-going  vessels  in  the  days  of  sail  proves, 
I  believe,  that  even  a  commander's  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience were  not  necessarily  so  great  as  people  ashore 
have  sometimes  supposed. 

Naturally  enough,  there  were  good  captains  and 
poor  ones,  and  some  of  the  best  were  men  who  made  a 
very  long  and  thorough  study  of  their  work.  But  that 
is  true  in  every  line  of  endeavor,  and  it  does  not  mean 
at  all  that  those  who  were  less  conscientious  about  their 
studies  and  their  labors  necessarily  became  failures. 

The  duties  of  the  captain  of  a  sailing  vessel  are,  of 
course,  numerous,  but  so  far  as  handling  his  ship  is 
concerned,  they  divide  themselves  into  two  major  di- 
visions. The  first  is  seamanship — that  is,  the  art — and 
it  is  an  art — of  handling  his  ship  properly  in  storm  or 
calm  or  ordinary  weather.  Seamanship  has  to  do  with 
making  a  ship  do  those  things  that  are  required  of  her 
— to  keeping  her  in  good  condition — to  handling  her 
properly  under  any  conditions  that  arise — to  keeping 
her  clear  of  the  dangers  that  beset  voyaging.  The  sec- 
ond division  of  a  captain's  duties  are  those  that  fall 
under  the  head  of  navigation — that  is,  the  science  of 
laying  down  courses  to  be  followed,  and  of  determining 
the  position  of  the  ship  by  observations  of  the  sun  or 
stars. 

Seamanship,  being  an  art,  requires  practice,  and,  as 
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with  other  arts,  the  best  results  can  never  be  obtained 
save  by  those  who  have  some  natural  bent  for  the  work. 
A  clever  boy  interested  in  the  sea,  and  able  to  spend  the 
formative  3^ears  of  his  life  near  the  water  and  on  boats 
and  ships,  is  likely  to  develop  more  ability  at  seaman- 
ship than  some  other  person  equally  clever  but  without 
that  early  training.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  young 
captains  of  the  old  sailing  ships  were  invariably  boys 
wlio  had  grown  up,  so  to  speak,  on  the  water.  And,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  longer  a  person  spends  at  sea- 
manlike tasks,  the  better  he  is  likely  to  be  as  a  sea- 
man. 

Navigation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  science,  and  long 
experience,  while  helpful,  need  not  be  essential.  In  or- 
der to  learn  all  there  is  to  know  of  navigation  one  has 
need  to  study  both  hard  and  long,  for  it  requires  a 
knowledge  of  trigonometry,  of  solid  geometry,  and  of 
astronomy.  In  order,  however,  merely  to  determine  the 
position  of  a  ship  at  sea  when  the  weather  is  clear,  a 
clever  person  need  apply  himself  diligently  for  hardly 
more  than  a  few  days,  for  navigation  has  been  so  sim- 
plified by  the  preparation  of  many  handbooks  that  one 
need  know  no  mathematics  save  the  simplest  arithmetic, 
and  need  know  no  science  whatever. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  a  man  is  a  good  navigator 
merely  because  his  seamanship  is  fine.  A  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  one  subject  has  often  been  attained 
by  persons  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  other,  and  al- 
though a  thorough  grasp  of  seamansliip  absolutely  re- 
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quires  experience  on  board  ship,  a  complete  under- 
standing of  navigation  miglit  be  attained  by  a  person 
who  never  had  left  dry  land. 

Which  of  these  two  is  the  more  important  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say.  For  the  coasting  sailor — that  is,  the  one 
who  never  goes  out  of  sight  of  land — navigation  is  of 
no  use  whatever.  For  the  deep-sea  sailor,  however,  bent 
upon  taking  his  vessel  directly  to  some  port  or  other 
across  thousands  of  miles  of  open  water,  it  is  very  im- 
portant indeed,  although  ships  have,  before  now,  been 
taken  across  the  Atlantic  by  men  who  had  no  notion  of 
the  intricacies  of  the  subject.  Columbus  himself,  and 
scores  of  the  other  old  discoverers,  while  they  had  some 
vague  notions  of  navigation,  were  not,  in  the  modern 
meaning  of  the  word,  navigators  at  all.  At  the  time  of 
the  voyages  made  by  these  men  it  was  accepted  by  all 
who  went  to  sea  that  a  way  would  never  be  discovered 
of  finding  one's  longitude  at  sea,  and  their  ideas  of  the 
finding  of  latitude  were  such  as  to  make  one  wonder  how 
on  earth  they  ever  did  what  they  did  so  brilliantly.  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  that  they  were  seamen — remark- 
able seamen  in  fact,  for  the  ships  they  sailed  were  seem- 
ingly hopelessly  inadequate  for  the  tasks  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform. 

The  captains  of  the  clippers,  however,  had  need  to  be 
both  seamen  and  navigators,  and  most  of  them  were 
very  able  men  in  both  these  fields.  Had  they  not  been, 
the  speed  of  which  their  ships  wore  capable  could  not 
have  been  utilized  as  it  was,  for  of  what  good  is  speed 
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if  a  vessel  cannot  find  the  port  for  which  she  is  bound? 
And  of  what  good  are  beautifully  designed  huUs  and 
towering  masts  if  the  officers  and  crew  are  not  able 
properly  to  utilize  them? 

Because  I  have  stressed  the  point  that  sailors  are  not 
necessarily  remarkably  gifted  men,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  there  are  not,  from  time  to  time,  remarkably 
gifted  men  among  them,  for  always  there  have  been. 
The  sea  has  always  attracted  large  numbers  of  men 
who  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  said 
to  be  of  a  liigh  type,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  salt 
water  has  held  out  to  men  of  quite  another  type,  all 
that  they  hare  held  most  interesting — all  that  they  have 
felt  was  fine  and  worth-while  and  noble.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  record  of  the  sea  is  filled  with  innumerable  heroic 
figures — with  endless  stories  of  bravery,  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  of  heroism.  Nor  must  one  suppose  that  because 
some  sailors  are  rough  they  are  lacking  in  heroism. 
Many  a  seaman  whose  manners  have  been  crude — whose 
language  has  been  obscene — whose  clothes  and  whose 
person  have  been  dirty,  has  shown  himself  a  hero  when 
the  time  came,  and  has  proved  that  those  characteristics 
that  the  world  has  come  to  hold  most  high  were  but 
temporarily  hidden  beneath  a  natural  masquerade  for 
which  he  was  not  in  the  least  responsible.  The  creed  of 
"women  and  children  first"  is  one  that  sailors  have 
adopted  by  themselves.  It  was  not  forced  on  them  by 
those  who  stay  ashore,  and  when,  as  rarely  happens, 
some  tragedy  at  sea  occurs  and  that  honorable  order  is 
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not  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  is  certain  that  the  men  who 
have  thus  broken  faith  have  either  been  passengers  un- 
acquainted with  the  sea,  or  have  been  sailors  with  so 
little  experience  that  they  have  had  no  proper  right 
to  the  name  of  sailor. 

The  demands  of  the  sea  in  the  days  of  sail  were  dif- 
ferent than  they  are  to-day,  and  in  many  respects  were 
harder.  There  is  more  than  a  little  truth  in  the  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  those  were  the  daj's  of  wooden 
ships  and  iron  men,  while  to-day  is  the  day  of  iron  ships 
and  wooden  men.  Poor  food,  lack  of  comforts,  and  hard 
work  were  almost  ever  present  in  the  days  of  sail.  There 
were  no  steam-heated  wheel  houses  where  quartermas- 
ters stood  midwinter  watches  in  perfect  comfort.  There 
were  no  refrigerators,  in  which  fresh  meats  and  vegeta- 
bles were  carried  on  voyages  across  whole  oceans. 
Canned  goods  were  unknown  in  the  early  daj^s  of  the 
clipper  ships.  The  ships  were  small  and  in  heavy 
weather  were  wet  from  bow  to  stern,  on  deck  and  below. 
If  ice  had  formed  on  deck  and  rigging,  the  sailor,  just 
the  same,  was  called  upon  to  shake  out  sail  or  to  reef 
it,  to  belay  and  cast  off  and  haul  in  lines,  to  struggle, 
sometimes,  neck  deep  in  bitter  wintry  seas  that  swept 
periodically  across  the  decks,  to  go  below  to  a  damp 
and  dirty  forecastle,  and  sleep  amid  surroundings  that 
too  often  were  wet  and  cold  and  filthy.  Sometimes  brutal 
officers  beat  tlieir  helpless  men  for  minor  offenses,  and 
very  often,  off  Cape  Horn,  in  winter,  some  half-frozen 
fellow  was  swept  from  the  rigging  to  which  he  could  no 
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longer  hold  because  of  his  numbed  fingers — was  swept 
into  the  boisterous  sea  and  drowned  while  the  ship  wal- 
lowed on,  unable  to  turn  about  to  search  for  him. 

Why  is  it  that  we  dream  of  the  old  days  of  sail  and 
call  them  romantic?  Hard  work,  long  hours,  voyages 
of  months !  Brutal  treatment,  the  danger  of  shipwreck, 
the  carousals  and  debauchery  ashore !  All  of  these  were 
commonplaces  of  the  sea  a  hundred  years  ago.  Yet, 
despite  this  somber  background — despite  the  endless 
stories  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  upon  the  rolling 
sea — despite  cruelty  and  obscenity,  debauchery  ashore 
and  danger  at  sea,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  ro- 
mance in  the  black-hulled,  high-masted  beauties  of  the 
deep  that  foamed  all  about  the  world  under  their  clouds 
of  snoAvy  canvas,  in  their  furtherance  of  the  world-wide 
trade  upon  which  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  our 
own  day  are  so  largely  based. 


CHAPTER    V 


THE  ORIENTAL 


From  the  Fourteenth  Century  on,  England  had  been 
partial  to  legislation  restricting  English  trade  to  Eng- 
lish ships.  As  the  empire  grew,  these  laws  and  regula- 
tions were  widened,  until,  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  no 
foreign  ship  could  carry  a  cargo  from  the  Far  East  to 
Great  Britain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  East  India 
Company  alone  was  permitted  to  engage  in  that  trade 
until  the  opposition  at  home  grew  strong  enough  to 
make  it  possible  to  change  the  law  and  permit  other 
British  ships  to  enter  it.  Still,  however,  foreigners  were 
rigidly  excluded,  and  not  until  1849  were  these  "Navi- 
gation Laws"  repealed,  making  it  possible  for  other 
ships  to  compete  with  British  vessels  in  the  carrying 
trade  between  Asia  and  Great  Britain.  There  were,  of 
course,  many  other  provisions  in  these  laws  that  affected 
other  fields  of  shipping,  but  the  first  effect  that  the  re- 
peal of  these  laws  had  was  in  the  trade  between  Britain 
and  the  East,  and  so  I  stress  it. 

It  so  happened  that  in  America,  about  the  time  these 
British  laws  were  repealed,  a  new  clipper  ship  was 
launched.  She  was  built  by  Jacob  Bell  for  the  firm  of 
A.  A.  Low  &  Brother,  and  was  named  the  Oriental, 

which  was  appropriate  enough  considering  her  later 
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history  wliich,  of  course,  no  one  could  foresee  as  she 
sHd  into  the  water.  Nor  did  anyone  dream,  as  she  was 
being  outfitted,  that  she  would  stand  out  boldly  in  the 
history  of  the  clipper  ships. 

The  Oriental  was,  for  her  day,  a  large  ship,  for  she 
was  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  long,  thirty-six  feet 
in  breadth,  and  her  depth  was  twenty-one  feet.  She  was 
of  1,003  tons  register,  and  was  commanded,  on  her  first 
voyage,  by  Captain  N.  B.  Palmer,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  American  clipper  ship  captains. 

She  sailed  from  New  York  on  September  14,  1849, 
bound  for  Hongkong  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  She  set  no  records  on  that  vo^-age,  although  she 
made  it  in  109  days,  which  far  surpassed  the  speed 
made  by  most  ships  of  the  day.  She  arrived  in  Hong- 
kong on  January  1,  1850,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  that 
month,  having  taken  aboard  a  full  cargo  of  tea,  she  set 
sail  for  New  York  once  more.  And  now  she  did  set  a 
record,  arriving  in  her  home  port  on  April  21st,  81 
days  from  China. 

Having  shown  her  mettle  at  sea  on  these  two  voyages, 
the  Oriental  took  her  place  at  once  among  the  finest 
ships  then  in  existence,  and  on  her  next  voj'age,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Theodore  Palmer,  a  brother 
of  the  former  commander,  she  made  such  a  name  for 
herself  as  few  of  the  clippers  ever  have  equaled.  She 
sailed  from  New  York — for  China  once  more — on  May 
19,  1850.  Forty-five  days  later  she  passed  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  exactly  the  same  number  of  days  as 
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she  had  taken  on  her  previous  voyage  home  from 
China,  she  was  in  Hongkong  once  more. 

Such  voj^aging  was,  in  those  days,  entirely  unheard 
of,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  shippers  in  Hongkong 
should  vie  ^\^th  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  charter 
this  racer  of  the  seas.  Still,  two  years  earlier,  she  could 
not  have  been  chartered  to  take  tea  to  London,  for  the 
Navigation  Laws  would  have  prohibited  such  a  thing. 
Now,  however,  the  Navigation  Laws  were  repealed,  and 
Russel  &  Co.,  a  very  active  Hongkong  firm,  chartered 
the  Oriental  in  order  that  she  might  take  a  cargo  of 
tea.  There  were  several  British  ships  anchored  at  Hong- 
kong waiting  for  cargoes,  for  which  their  rate  was  £3 :10 
per  ton.  Furthermore,  they  estimated  a  "ton"  at  fifty 
cubic  feet.  In  other  words,  any  amount  of  tea  that  could 
be  stowed  in  a  space  five  feet  square  and  two  feet  high 
was  considered  a  "ton."  The  Oriental,  however,  being 
in  such  demand,  was  not  willing  to  take  a  cargo  at  any 
such  rate,  and  finally  Russel  &  Co.  agreed  to  pay  £6 
per  ton,  and  the  "ton"  was  to  be  only  forty  cubic  feet. 

Under  this  arrangement,  she  took  on  1,600  "tons" 
of  tea,  and  within  less  than  three  weeks  after  her  ar- 
rival, she  was  on  her  way  once  more — this  time  for  Lon- 
don. 

Only  the  year  before,  the  owners  of  the  Oriental  had 
paid  her  builders  $70,000  for  the  new  ship,  and  now, 
on  her  second  voyage  from  Hongkong,  she  was  carry- 
ing tea  for  which  the  freight  charges  were  about  $48,- 
000.  Truly,  she  was  a  profitable  investment.  And  nat- 
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urallj^  Captain  Palmer,  realizing  that  his  ship  was  the 
very  first  foreign  vessel  ever  to  sail  with  a  cargo  from 
China  to  England,  set  himself  the  task  of  making  all 
the  speed  he  could.  Down  the  China  Sea  he  made  his 
way,  unfortunately  forced  to  beat  against  the  strong 
southwest  monsoon.  Yet  even  then,  he  was  off  Anjer 
in  21  daj's.  Diagonally  southwest  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  he  laid  his  course,  rounded  Good  Hope  and 
turned  to  the  north  through  the  Atlantic.  He  sighted 
St.  Helena.  He  saw  the  distant  haze  of  the  Azores,  and 
70  days  from  Anjer  his  lookout  sighted  The  Lizard,  as 
it  thrusts  its  rocky  point  out  into  the  English  Channel. 
There  trouble  faced  him,  for  an  "easterly"  was  blowing 
down  the  Channel.  Still,  he  made  his  way  toward  Lon- 
don, and  on  December  3,  1850,  moored  at  the  West 
India  Docks — 97  days  from  Hongkong,  having  made 
such  a  passage  as  no  ship  before  had  ever  dreamed  of 
making. 

Here  was  food  for  British  thought.  For  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  their  ships  had  been  sailing  out  and 
back  over  the  route  taken  by  the  Oriental,  yet  never 
once  had  any  British  vessel,  in  all  that  time,  imagined 
that  it  was  possible  to  make  such  a  voyage  in  so  short 
a  time.  Already  the  repeal  of  the  Na\agation  Laws  had 
dealt  British  shipping  a  hard  blow,  and  now,  with  the 
Oriental  lying  at  the  West  India  Docks,  British  ship 
owners,  in  their  dismay,  wondered  what  was  likely  to 
befall  them.  There  was  no  vessel  under  the  British  flag 
that  was  comparable  to  this  beautiful  craft.  No  British 
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ship  had  ever  sailed  at  such  a  rate  of  speed.  Yet  in 
America  there  was  ah-eady  a  growing  fleet  of  just  such 
vessels — vessels  that,  in  any  fair  competition,  could 
take  cargoes  from  any  British  ship  afloat. 

Thousands  of  people  visited  the  American  clipper 
while  she  lay  in  port.  They  were  amazed  at  her  lines — 
her  beauty — her  towering  masts.  Many  British  ships 
were  larger  than  she,  but  not  one  of  them  carried  such 
masts,  which  soared  aloft  until  her  skysail  yards  stood 
well  above  the  highest  British  masthead  in  all  London. 
And,  too,  Captain  Palmer  was  proud  of  his  ship,  and 
saw  to  it  that  she  was  in  perfect  condition.  He  kept  her 
sails  furled  neatly.  Every  line  was  taut  and  every  yard 
was  trimmed  as  squarely  as  the  trained  eye  of  the 
captain  permitted.  Her  hull  was  shiny  black — almost 
as  if  she  had  been  lacquered.  Her  decks  were  holystoned 
snow  white.  Her  spars  were  varnished.  Companions  and 
skylights  were  of  polished  mahogany,  and  the  brass- 
work  on  wheel  and  binnacle,  skyhghts,  bells  and  stan- 
chions, glittered  from  the  frequent  polishings  it  re- 
ceived. 

In  America  the  clipper  ships  had  come  suddenly, 
leaping  wholly  formed  from  the  brain  of  Griifeths,  the 
designer  of  the  Rainbow.  But  that  ship  had  slid  from 
the  ways  seven  years  before,  and  to  Americans,  clipper 
ships  were  accepted  things.  But  in  London  it  was  dif- 
ferent. Never  before  had  such  a  vessel  attracted  atten- 
tion in  a  British  port.  Never  before  had  such  a  sliip 
competed,  with  such  disastrous   results,  with  British 
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shipping.  Never  before  had  a  vessel  broken  all  prece- 
dents in  voyaging  out  of  the  East  to  the  great  port  on 
the  Thames.  The  growth  of  the  clipper  in  America  was 
as  nothing  to  this  sudden — this  almost  miraculous — ap- 
pearance of  the  Oriental  in  London.  Furthermore,  then 
as  now,  the  British  people  depended  upon  the  sea,  and 
where  formerly  they  had  beheld  what  they  had  im- 
agined to  be  a  sea  dominated  by  them,  now  they  saw  a 
new  nation,  but  sixty-seven  years  old,  taking  from  them 
the  leadership  that  they  had  so  long  accepted  as  their 
inherent  right. 

It  was  not  merely  the  loss  of  one  cargo  that  worried 
the  British.  It  was,  instead,  the  certainty  that  they  had 
no  ships  that  could  possibly  compete  with  ships  of  the 
type  represented  by  the  Oriental.  For  that  reason 
thousands  of  good  Britons  went  to  West  India  Docks 
to  look  at  her.  For  that  reason,  the  British  Admiralty, 
worried  as  much  as  the  next,  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  take  off  her  lines  in  dry  dock.  For  that  rea- 
son the  papers  published  her  picture,  and  discussed  her 
editorially.  And  because  they  knew  that  they  must  build 
ships  of  a  similar  type,  able  to  speed  across  thousands 
of  miles  of  open  sea  as  this  ship  and  the  other  similar 
ones  from  America  always  sped,  the  sturdy,  determined 
British  shipping  men  set  themselves  the  task  of  follow- 
ing where  their  transatlantic  cousins  led,  nor  were  they 
long  in  recapturing  the  lead  that,  for  a  time,  they  lost. 

And  the  Oriental!  She  had,  by  the  time  she  arrived 
in  London,  been  in  commission  for  less  than  one  year 
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and  three  months.  Yet  she  had  made  four  voyages  of 
an  average  length  of  17,000  miles.  She  had  been  at  sea 
for  just  one  year  in  her  short  Hfe,  and  had  brought 
her  owners  far  more  money  in  that  time  than  she  had 
cost.  But  more  than  that,  she  had  set  a  nation  thinking. 
She  had  brought  to  Great  Britain  the  reaUzation  that 
only  by  redoubling  her  efforts — only  by  throwing  over- 
board the  old  and  wornout  methods  of  the  East  India 
Companj^,  could  the  British  flag  be  kept  supreme  upon 
the  seas.  Nor  were  the  British  slow  to  act  upon  that 
information.  Eleven  years  after  the  Oriental  moored  so 
proudly  at  West  India  Docks,  London,  the  American 
Civil  War  broke  upon  an  unready  people,  and  when, 
four  years  later,  the  tired  nation  had  completed  the 
titanic  task  that  that  struggle  had  forced  upon  it,  Brit- 
ain was  once  more  ruler  of  the  deep.  A  few  American 
clipper  ships  still  made  their  w^ay  across  the  seas.  For 
twenty-five  years  more  there  was  a  half-hearted  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Americans  to  sail  ships  and  to  hold  their 
own  upon  salt  water,  but  our  interests  were  elswhere. 
Already  even  the  British  clippers,  which  dominated  the 
period  during  and  immediately  following  the  Civil  War, 
were  giving  away  before  the  advance  of  their  own  iron 
and  steel  steamships,  while  in  America,  the  lack  of 
steel  mills  made  it  diflficult  for  us  to  build  ships  of  this 
new  type. 

And  yet,  the  ten  years  following  1850  were  years  of 
America's  nautical  leadership.  During  that  time  no 
amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  British  could  wrest 
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the  palm  from  the  3^ounger  nation's  hand.  And  those 
were  the  years  during  which  the  greatest  of  the  Ameri- 
can clippers  were  built  and  sailed.  These  were  the  years 
back  to  which  every  lover  of  sails  must  look  in  order  to 
get  a  clear  picture  of  Columbia  supreme  upon  the  sea. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  appreciate  just  what  this 
development  in  shipping  meant,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  world  as  we  know  it  was  still  far  in  the 
future.  It  is  true  that  many  men  still  alive  remember 
the  days  of  which  I  am  telling,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  world  has  probably  changed  more  in  the  years  since 
the  Oriental  made  her  first  voyage  to  London  than  it 
had  changed  in  the  three  hundred  years  prior  to  that 
time. 

In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  there  were  no 
great  manufacturing  centers.  Here  and  there  a  few 
miles  of  railroad  track  permitted  wheezy  locomotives  to 
trundle  along  in  their  slow  efforts  to  move  passengers 
and  freight.  The  cities  were  small — even  New  York  had 
a  population  of  only  350,000 — and  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  nation  were  divided  between  farming,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  sea-going  on  the  other.  New  England 
had  not  then  developed  Its  innumerable  factories,  and 
because  the  rocky  farms  of  that  mountainous  region 
could  hardly  be  made  to  yield  more  than  a  scanty  liv- 
ing, the  energetic  people  turned  naturally  to  the  sea, 
especially  as  they  had,  upon  their  rocky  hillsides,  ex- 
actly the  right  timber  for  the  construction  of  ships. 
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Ships,  then,  could  be  built  cheaply  and  well.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  the  sturdy  New  Englanders  seemed  to 
have  a  natural  feeling  for  the  sea,  which  is  not  strange, 
for  most  of  them  were  the  descendants  of  sea-going 
forbears.  The  result  was  that  no  other  nation  could 
build  ships  more  cheaply  than  could  the  United  States, 
and,  with  the  development  of  the  clippers,  no  other  na- 
tion had  been  able  to  design  them  so  well,  or  sail  them 
so  rapidly.  More  than  that,  the  modern  industrialized 
world  was  very  slowly  coming  into  existence,  and  there 
were  greater  and  greater  demands  being  made  upon 
ships  and  sailors.  Goods  in  greater  quantities  than 
ever  before  in  the  world's  history  were  being  shipped 
from  and  to  scores  of  ports  all  over  the  world,  and 
freight  rates  were  quite  high  enough  to  attract  the  in- 
terest of  every  Yankee  sailor. 

American  ports  had  water-front  streets  above  which 
towered  the  masts  and  spars  and  bowsprits  of  many 
sailing  ships.  Warehouses  reeked  with  odors  reminis- 
cent of  distant  lands.  Oil-soaked  whalers,  heavy-laden 
with  the  oil  of  hundreds  of  whales,  made  their  way  to 
their  harbors  along  the  New  England  coast,  or,  empty 
and  riding  high,  set  out  from  those  selfsame  harbors 
on  world-girdling  voyages  that  sometimes  took  them 
years.  And  yet,  with  all  their  business,  the  ports  of  that 
day  were  strangely  different  from  what  they  are  to-day. 

Where  now  one  sees  pier  after  pier  alongside  which 
are  berthed  huge,  steel  ships  with  towering  funnels  and 
rattling  winches,  then  one  saw  smaller,  narrower  piers 
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to  which  were  made  fast  much  smaller  vessels,  with 
slender  masts  and  innumerable  lines  stretching  at  every 
angle.  Where  now  steam  donkey  engines  rattle  and 
clank  as  they  haul  great  cargo  nets  loaded  with  cases 
and  barrels  up  from  yawning  hatches,  then  a  few  score 
sweating  stevedores  hauled  at  lines  leading  over  blocks 
made  fast  to  the  rigging,  and  slowly  managed  to  hoist 
chests  of  tea,  or  bundles  of  hides,  or  barrels  of  oil  from 
the  "  'tween  decks"  of  wooden  vessels.  Now  snorting 
auto  trucks  rumble  in  and  out  of  huge  covered  piers, 
dumping  loads  or  loading  with  extraordinary  speed. 
Then,  mild-mannered  horses  stood  sleepily  in  the  sun- 
light while  their  wagons  were  being  loaded  with  freight 
from  China  or  Britain  or  the  Chincha  Islands  or  from 
Spain. 

About  the  cities  one  saw  handsome  horses  hitched  to 
smart  carriages,  carrjang  beaver-hatted  gentlemen  and 
wide-skirted  ladies  to  and  fro.  There  were  no  telephones, 
the  telegraph  was  only  an  experiment,  and  the  wide  use 
of  machines  was  something  as  yet  unheard  of.  The  world 
was  slowly  changing  into  the  world  that  we  know  to- 
day, but  it  still  retained  more  of  the  old  than  it  had  at- 
tained of  the  new.  Here  and  there  a  thin-funneled 
tugboat  puffed  about  a  harbor,  assisting  the  tall  ships 
to  enter  port  or  to  leave.  A  steam  passenger  ship  might 
be  in  evidence,  although  most  people  still  admitted  that 
such  contraptions  were  too  dangerous  to  patronize. 
Housewives  worked  at  their  spinning  wheels  and  looms. 
Farms  were  almost  self-sustaining,  and  many  of  the 
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"necessities"  of  to-day  were  either  rank  luxuries,  or 
were  utterly'  and  completely  unknown. 

Nor  were  these  conditions  limited  to  America.  Eng- 
land was  much  the  same.  Machinery,  it  is  true,  was  more 
widely  used  in  the  factories  of  that  land.  Coal  and  iron 
were  being  mined.  But  life  there  was  still  uncompli- 
cated. London  was  the  London  of  Dickens — of  Oliver 
Twist  and  Little  Nell.  The  streets  were  largely  un- 
paved.  Poverty  was  widespread,  and  workmen  received 
very  little  pay  indeed.  Poorly  fed  apprentices  labored  in 
evil-smelling  and  badly  ventilated  warehouses  from 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  (or  earlier),  until  seven 
or  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening.  A  pound  sterling 
seemed,  to  many,  like  wealth.  A  shilling  was  a  consid- 
erable amount,  and  a  penny  was  far  from  inconsequen- 
tial. 

To  the  Englishman  of  that  day  the  East  was  still 
the  source  of  luxuries — of  tea  and  silk  and  spice,  of 
sandalwood  and  teak,  of  strange  carvings  in  ivory  and 
jade,  or  magnificent  bits  of  cloisonne  and  other  wares 
as  fine.  None  of  these  could  be  produced  in  England, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  that  day  toward  these 
goods  from  out  the  East  was  not  greatly  different  from 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Venice  six  hundred  j'ears 
before,  when  ]\Larco  Polo  came  home  to  Italy  with  his 
extraordinary  stories  of  the  wealth  and  power  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Great  Khan. 

China,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  China  of  the  Chi- 
nese. As  yet  foreigners  had  made  but  little  impression 
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upon  that  ancient  land.  In  the  "treaty"  ports  there 
were  a  few  Chinese  merchants  who  were  licensed  by  the 
emperor  to  trade  with  foreigners,  but  aside  from  that 
limited  intercourse  with  Europe  and  America,  China 
was  as  it  had  always  been — self-sufficient  and  detached. 
Japan  had  not  yet  opened  her  doors  to  the  West  at  all, 
and  no  one  knew  exactly  what  might  lie  in  that  mediaeval 
land. 

In  India  the  situation  was  much  the  same.  It  is  true 
that  the  East  India  Company  had  come  to  an  end,  but 
still  India  was  the  India  of  the  natives,  rather  than  the 
India  that  we  see  to-day.  There  were  no  signs  of  the 
outside  world,  except  as  British  trading  companies  and 
officials  had  built  the  structures  that  their  business  and 
their  duties  required.  In  the  last  analysis,  of  course,  the 
British  ruled  that  land,  but  it  was  hardly  obvious  for 
the  most  part. 

In  all  the  world  there  was  no  continent  save  Europe 
that  had  been  mastered  by  the  hand  of  the  white  man. 
North  America  was  thought  to  have  in  its  center  a 
desert  all  but  comparable  to  the  Sahara.  South  America 
was  known  only  along  its  coasts.  Africa  was  still  un- 
known— had  not  as  yet  come  even  to  be  called  the  "Dark 
Continent."  No  one  from  Europe  or  America  had  at- 
tempted to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Asia  except 
Marco  Polo  himself,  and  the  world  had  hardly  had  more 
than  an  inkling  of  what  lay  in  the  interior  of  that  great 
land.  Every  ship  to  the  East  was  forced  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  island  pirates  of  the  shallow  seas,  who 
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made  constant  raids  upon  the  vessels  that  sailed  past 
their  island  homes.  Strange  stories  of  mythical  monsters 
came  from  every  little-known  land.  Romance  was  alive 
in  the  world,  and  no  one  was  more  romantic  to  the  peo- 
ple at  home  than  the  sailor. 

It  was  into  this  kind  of  world  that  the  clipper  ship 
sailed,  nor  could  the  most  forward-looking  citizens  of 
the  time  even  dream  of  the  vastness  of  the  coming  eco- 
nomic structure  that  was  to  be  built  upon  the  sturdy 
foundation  laid  by  these  new  vessels.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  the  speed  of  movement  upon 
which  modern  civilization  is  built  made  itself  felt,  and 
almost  at  once  the  economic  structure  of  the  world  be- 
gan to  change. 

Hand  in  hand,  the  clipper  ship  and  the  steam  engine 
ushered  in  the  modern  world.  Within  the  life  span  of  a 
single  man,  the  Age  of  Speed  developed. 


CHAPTER   VI 

LIFE  ON  SHIPBOARD 

Sailors  have  always  been  a  race  apart.  For  that  reason, 
perhaps,  they  have  written  httle  of  their  voyages  and 
adventures.  Even  the  accounts  of  officers  who  sailed  in 
the  old  sailing  ships  are  more  than  rare  enough,  yet 
these  were  the  men  who  might,  because  more  of  them 
were  educated,  have  made  the  record  more  complete. 
The  common  sailors,  of  course,  had  little  education. 
Most  of  them,  until  comparatively  recent  years,  have 
been  illiterate,  and  so  could  not  have  written  had  they 
so  desired.  Thus  first-hand  accounts  of  the  ships  that 
sailed  a  hundred  years  ago  are  rare  indeed. 

Now  and  again^  however,  some  educated  person  did 
ship  for  a  voyage,  and  so  we  occasionally  find  some 
well  written  account  set  do^^-n  by  one  who  played  his 
part  in  the  struggle  to  master  tlie  sea  in  the  days  of  sail. 
One  account,  in  particular,  is  of  surpassing  value — is, 
probably,  the  most  valuable  single  record  that  has  come 
down  to  us  of  life  on  an  old  sailing  ship.  Here  is  no 
imaginary  tale.  Instead  it  is  a  clearly  written,  detailed 
description  of  daily  events  covering  more  than  two 
years  of  a  sailor's  life  on  shipboard  and  ashore.  Be- 
cause it  gives  an  authentic  first-hand  account,  I  quote 

from  it,  for  it  proves  that  while  romance  was  generally 
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far  enough  from  a  sailor's  life,  still  he  occasionally  felt 
its  influence.  Furthermore,  this  account  is  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  ordinary  sailor.  Here  are  the  sights 
he  saw — the  difiiculties  he  faced — the  duties  he  per- 
formed. 

The  author  is  Richard  Henrj'  Dana  who,  when  his 
eyes  gave  way  while  he  was  a  student  at  Harvard,  per- 
suaded his  father  to  permit  him  to  ship  as  a  saiior  on 
the  brig  Pilgrim,  which  was  bound  around  Cape  Horn 
for  California.  Having  sailed  around  the  Horn  and 
back  he  wrote  his  book,  telling  in  great  detail  the  whole 
story  of  the  voyage.  It  may  be  that  the  book,  fine 
though  it  is,  would  have  had  but  a  small  circulation, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  a  few  years  after  it 
was  published,  the  gold  rush  to  California  began.  Nat- 
urally everyone  wanted  to  read  about  California,  but 
there  were  no  books  on  that  land  save  Dana's  "Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast."  The  author,  of  course,  had 
written  the  book  in  order  to  tell  of  the  life  of  sailors. 
Nevertheless,  it  described  life  in  a  part  of  California 
as  well,  and  that  had  to  do.  Thus,  in  reading  about  the 
distant  land  in  which  gold  had  been  found,  thousands 
of  people  read  what  is,  probably,  the  finest  account 
ever  written  of  life  on  an  old  square-rigged  ship. 

Dana's  observations  were  those  of  an  intelligent 
young  man  who  saw  the  life  on  board  ship  as  any  other 
person  not  raised  to  the  sea  would  be  likel}^  to  see  it, 
but  who,  in  addition,  was  able  to  set  down  his  account 
so  clearly  and  concisely  that  it  has  become  a  near  clas- 
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sic  to  which  anyone  interested  in  the  nautical  life  of 
the  period  must  turn. 

Dana's  voyage  began  in  1834!  and  ended  in  1836. 
Thus  he  sailed  around  the  Horn  ten  years  before  the 
first  clipper  ship  made  such  a  voyage.  Nevertheless,  in 
his  story  he  gives  details  that  are  similar  to  those  that 
would  have  been  faced  on  a  clipper,  and  one  can  be 
certain  that  this  honest  observer  has  not  permitted  his 
imagination  to  color  his  account. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  important  though  the 
ships  themselves  were,  the  human  element  was  more 
important  still.  A  capable  captain  was  always  able  to 
leave  his  mark  on  the  voyages  of  his  ship,  just  as  he 
was  able  to  handle  his  crew — generally — without  re- 
course to  belaying  pins  and  pistols.  The  mates  could 
make  a  ship  happ}''  or  miserable,  depending  upon  their 
own  methods  of  handling  the  crew.  The  beauty  of  a 
ship's  hull  and  rigging  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  welfare  of  her  crew,  and  Dana  shows,  in  the 
following  account,  just  how  the  officers  and  crew  re- 
acted on  each  other,  and  just  what  were  the  duties  of 
each. 

"The  captain,  in  the  first  place,  is  lord  paramount," 
he  writes.  "He  stands  no  watch,  comes  and  goes  when 
he  pleases,  and  is  accountable  to  no  one,  and  must  be 
obe3-ed  in  everything,  without  a  question,  even  from  his 
chief  officer.  He  has  the  power  to  turn  his  officers  off 
duty,  and  even  to  break  them  and  make  them  do  duty 
as  sailors  in  the  forecastle.  Where  there  are  no  pas- 
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sengers  and  no  supercargo,  as  in  our  vessel,  he  has  no 
companion  but  his  own  dignity,  and  no  pleasures,  un- 
less he  differs  from  most  of  his  kind,  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  supreme  power,  and,  occasionally, 
the  exercise  of  it. 

"The  prime  minister,  the  official  organ,  and  the  ac- 
tive and  superintending  officer,  is  the  chief  mate.  He 
is  first  lieutenant,  boatswain,  sailing-master,  and 
quarter-master.  The  captain  tells  him  what  he  wishes 
to  have  done,  and  leaves  him  the  care  of  overseeing, 
of  allotting  the  work,  and  also  the  responsibility  of  its 
being  well  done.  The  mate  (as  he  is  always  called,  par 
excellence)  also  keeps  the  log-book,  for  which  he  is 
responsible  to  the  owners  and  insurers,  and  has  the 
charge  of  stowage,  safe  keeping,  and  delivering  of  the 
cargo.  He  is  also,  ex-officio,  the  wit  of  the  crew,  for 
the  captain  does  not  condescend  to  joke  with  the  men, 
and  the  second  mate  no  one  cares  for,  so  that  when 
*the  mate'  thinks  fit  to  entertain  'the  people'  with  a 
coarse  joke  or  a  little  practical  wit,  every  one  feels 
bound  to  laugh. 

"The  second  mate's  is  proverbially  a  dog's  berth. 
He  is  neither  officer  nor  man.  The  men  do  not  respect 
him  as  an  officer,  and  he  is  obliged  to  go  aloft  to  reef 
and  furl  the  topsails,  and  to  put  his  hands  into  the  tar 
and  slush,  with  the  rest.  The  crew  call  him  the  'sail- 
or's waiter,'  as  he  has  to  furnish  them  with  spun-yarn, 
marline,  and  all  other  stuffs  that  they  need  in  their 
work,  and  has  charge  of  the  boatswain's  locker,  which 
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includes  serving-boards,  marline-spikes,  etc.  He  is  ex- 
pected by  the  captain  to  maintain  his  dignity  and  to 
enforce  obedience,  and  still  is  kept  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  mate,  and  obliged  to  work  with  the  crew.  He 
is  one  to  whom  little  is  given  and  of  whom  much  is 
required.  His  wages  are  usually  double  those  of  a  com- 
mon sailor,  and  he  eats  and  sleeps  in  the  cabin :  but  he 
is  obliged  to  be  on  deck  nearly  all  his  time,  and  eats  at 
the  second  table,  that  is,  makes  a  meal  out  of  what  the 
captain  and  chief  mate  leave. 

"The  steward  is  the  captain's  servant,  and  has 
charge  of  the  pantry,  from  which  every  one,  even  the 
mate  himself,  is  excluded.  These  distinctions  usually 
find  him  an  enemy  in  the  mate,  who  does  not  like  to 
have  any  one  on  board  who  is  not  entirely  under  his 
control.  The  crew  do  not  consider  him  as  one  of  their 
number,  so  he  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  captain. 

"The  cook  is  the  patron  of  the  crew,  and  those  who 
are  in  his  favor  can  get  their  wet  mittens  and  stockings 
dried,  or  light  their  pipes  at  the  galley  on  the  night 
watch.  These  two  worthies,  together  with  the  carpenter 
and  sail-maker,  if  there  be  one,  stand  no  watch,  but, 
being  employed  all  day,  are  allowed  to  'sleep  in'  at 
night,  unless  all  hands  are  called. 

"The  crew  are  divided  into  two  divisions,  as  equally 
as  may  be,  called  the  watches.  Of  these  the  chief  mate 
commands  the  larboard,  and  the  second  mate  the  star- 
board. They  divide  the  time  between  them,  being  on 
and  off  duty,  or,  as  it  is  called,  on  deck  and  below,  every 
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other  four  hours.  If,  for  instance,  the  chief  mate  with 
the  larboard  watch  have  the  first  night-watch  from 
eight  to  twelve,  at  the  end  of  the  four  hours,  the  star- 
board watch  is  called,  and  the  second  mate  takes  the 
deck,  while  the  larboard  watch  and  the  first  mate  go 
below  until  four  in  the  morning,  when  they  come  on 
deck  again  and  remain  until  eight,  having  what  is 
called  the  morning  watch.  As  the}'  will  have  been  on 
deck  eight  hours  out  of  the  twelve,  while  those  who  had 
the  middle  watch — from  twelve  to  four,  will  only  have 
been  up  four  hours,  they  have  what  is  called  a  'fore- 
noon watch  below,'  that  is,  from  eight  a.  m.  till  twelve 
M.  In  a  man-of-war  and  in  some  merchantmen  this  al- 
ternation of  watches  is  kept  up  throughout  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  our  ship,  like  most  merchantmen,  had 
*all  hands'  from  twelve  o'clock  till  dark,  except  in  bad 
weather,  when  we  had  Svatch  and  watch.' 

"An  explanation  of  the  'dog  watches'  may,  perhaps, 
be  of  use  to  one  who  has  never  been  at  sea.  They  are 
to  shift  the  watches  each  night,  so  that  the  same  watch 
need  not  be  on  deck  at  the  same  hours.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  the  watch  from  four  to  eight,  p.  m.,  is  di- 
vided into  two  half,  or  dog  watches,  one  from  four  to 
six,  and  the  other  from  six  to  eight.  By  this  means  they 
divide  the  twentj'-four  hours  into  seven  watches  instead 
of  six,  and  thus  shift  the  hours  every  night.  As  the  dog 
watches  come  during  twilight,  after  the  day's  work  is 
done,  and  before  the  night  watch  is  set,  they  are  the 
watches  in  which  everj'body  is  on  deck.  The  captain  is 
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up,  walking  on  the  weather  side  of  the  quarterdeck, 
the  chief  mate  on  the  lee  side,  and  the  second  mate  about 
the  weather  gangway.  The  steward  has  finished  his 
work  in  the  cabin,  and  has  come  up  to  smoke  his  pipe 
with  the  cook  in  the  galle3\  The  crew  are  sitting  on 
the  windlass  or  lying  on  the  forecastle,  smoking,  sing- 
ing, or  telling  long  yarns.  At  eight  o'clock  eight  bells 
are  struck,  the  log  is  hove,  the  watch  set,  the  wheel  re- 
lieved, the  galley  shut  up,  and  the  other  watch  goes 
below. 

"The  morning  commences  with  the  watch  on  deck 
'turning-to'  at  daybreak  and  washing  do^^Ti,  scrubbing, 
and  swabbing  the  decks.  This,  together  with  filling  the 
'scuttle  butt'  ^vith  fresh  water,  and  coiling  up  the  rig- 
ging, usually  occupies  the  time  until  seven  bells  (half 
after  seven),  when  all  hands  get  breakfast.  At  eight, 
the  day's  work  begins,  and  lasts  until  sun-down,  with 
the  exception  of  an  hour  before  dinner. 

"Before  I  end  my  explanations,  it  may  be  well  to 
define  a  day's  work,  and  to  correct  a  mistake  prevalent 
among  landsmen  about  a  sailor's  life.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  people  say — 'Are  not  sailors  very 
idle  at  sea? — what  can  the}'  find  to  do?'  This  is  a  very 
natural  mistake,  and  being  very  frequently  made,  it  is 
one  which  every  sailor  feels  interested  in  having  cor- 
rected. In  the  first  place,  then,  the  discipline  of  the 
ship  requires  every  man  to  be  at  work  upon  something 
when  he  is  on  deck,  except  at  night  and  on  Sundays. 
Except  at  these  times,  you  will  never  see  a  man,  on 
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board  a  well-ordered  vessel,  standing  idle  on  deck,  sit- 
ting dowTi,  or  leaning  over  the  side.  It  is  the  officers' 
duty  to  keep  every  one  at  work,  even  if  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  scrape  the  rust  from  the  chain  cables. 
In  no  state  prison  are  the  convicts  more  regularly  set 
to  work  and  more  closely  watched.  No  conversation  is 
allowed  among  the  crew  at  their  duty,  and  though  they 
frequently  do  talk  when  aloft,  or  when  near  one  an- 
other, yet  they  always  stop  when  an  officer  is  nigh. 

"With  regard  to  the  work  upon  which  the  men  are 
put,  it  is  a  matter  which  probably  would  not  be  under- 
stood by  one  who  has  not  been  at  sea.  When  I  first  left 
port,  and  found  that  we  were  kept  regularly  employed 
for  a  week  or  two,  I  supposed  that  we  were  getting  the 
vessel  into  sea  trim,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  over, 
and  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sail  the  ship, 
but  I  found  that  it  continued  so  for  two  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  two  years  there  was  as  much  to  be  done 
as  ever.  As  has  often  been  said,  a  ship  is  like  a  lady's 
watch,  always  out  of  repair.  When  first  leaving  port, 
studding-sail  gear  is  to  be  rove,  all  the  running  rigging 
to  be  examined,  that  which  is  unfit  for  use  to  be  got 
down,  and  new  rigging  rove  in  its  place:  then  the 
standing  rigging  is  to  be  overhauled,  replaced,  and 
repaired,  in  a  thousand  different  ways;  and  wher- 
ever any  of  the  numberless  ropes  or  the  yards  are  chaf- 
ing or  wearing  upon  it,  there  'chafing  gear,'  as  it  is 
called,  must  be  put  on.  This  chafing  gear  consists  of 
worming,  parcelling,  roundings,  battens,  and  service  of 
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all  kinds — both  rope-yarns,  spun-yarn,  marline  and 
seizing-stuffs.  Taking  off,  putting  on,  and  mending  the 
chafing  gear  alone,  upon  a  vessel,  would  find  constant 
employment  for  two  or  three  men,  during  working 
hours,  for  a  whole  voyage. 

"The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  that  all  the 
'small  stuffs'  whicli  are  used  on  board  a  ship — such  as 
spun-yarn,  marline,  seizing-stuff,  etc. — are  made  on 
board.  The  owners  of  a  vessel  bu}'^  up  incredible  quan- 
tities of  'old  junk,'  which  the  sailors  unlay,  after  draw- 
ing out  the  yarns,  knot  them  together,  and  roll  them 
up  in  balls.  These  'rope-yarns'  are  constantly  used  for 
various  purposes,  but  the  greater  part  is  manufactured 
into  spun-yarn.  For  this  purpose  every  vessel  is  fur- 
nished with  a  'spun-yarn  winch,'  which  is  very  simple, 
consisting  of  a  wheel  and  spindle.  This  may  be  heard 
constantly  going  on  deck  in  pleasant  weather;  and  we 
had  employment,  during  a  great  part  of  the  time,  for 
three  hands  in  drawing  and  knotting  yarns,  and  mak- 
ing spun-yarn. 

"Another  method  of  employing  the  crew  is  'setting 
up'  rigging.  Whenever  any  of  the  standing  rigging 
becomes  slack  (which  is  continually  happening),  the 
seizings  and  coverings  must  be  taken  off,  tackles  got 
up,  and  after  the  rigging  is  bowsed  weU  taught,  the 
seizings  and  coverings  replaced,  which  is  a  very  nice 
piece  of  work.  There  is  also  such  a  connection  between 
parts  of  a  vessel,  that  one  rope  can  seldom  be  touched 
without  altering  another.  You  cannot  stay  a  mast  aft 
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by  the  back  stays,  without  slacking  up  the  head  stays, 
etc.  If  we  add  to  this  all  the  tarring,  greasing,  oiling, 
varnishing,  painting,  scraping,  and  scrubbing  which  is 
required  in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage,  and  also  re- 
member this  is  all  to  be  done  in  addition  to  watching 
at  night,  steering,  reefing,  furling,  bracing,  making  and 
setting  sail,  and  pulling,  hauling  and  climbing  in  every 
direction,  one  will  hardly  ask,  'What  can  a  sailor  find 
to  do  at  sea?' 

*'If,  after  all  this  labor — after  exposing  their  lives 
and  limbs  in  storms,  wet  and  cold, 

'Wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch; 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep    their    fur    dry; — ' 

the  merchants  and  captains  tliink  that  they  have  not 
earned  their  twelve  dollars  a  month  (out  of  which  they 
clothe  themselves),  and  their  salt  beef  and  hard  bread, 
they  keep  them  picking  oakum — ad  infinitum.  This  is 
the  usual  resource  upon  a  rainy  day,  for  then  it  will 
not  do  to  work  upon  rigging;  and  when  it  is  pouring 
down  in  floods,  instead  of  letting  the  sailors  stand  about 
in  sheltered  places,  and  talk,  and  keep  themselves  com- 
fortable, they  are  separated  to  different  parts  of  the 
ship  and  kept  at  work  picking  oakum.  I  have  seen 
oakum  stuff  placed  about  in  different  parts  of  the  ship, 
so  that  the  sailors  might  not  be  idle  in  the  snatches 
between  the  frequent  squalls  upon  crossing  the  equator. 
Some  officers  have  been  so  driven  to  find  work  for  the 
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crew  in  a  ship  ready  for  sea,  that  the}^  have  set  them 
to  pounding  the  anchors  (often  done)  and  scraping  the 
chain  cables.  The  'Philadelphia  Catecliism'  is, 

'Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thou  art  able, 

And  on  the  seventh — holystone  the  decks  and  scrape  the  cable.' 

"This  kind  of  work,  of  course,  is  not  kept  up  off 
Cape  Horn,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  extreme  north 
and  south  altitudes ;  but  I  have  seen  the  decks  washed 
down  and  scrubbed,  when  the  water  would  have  frozen 
if  it  had  been  fresh;  and  all  hands  kept  at  work  upon 
the  rigging,  when  we  had  on  our  pea-jackets,  and  our 
hands  so  numb  that  we  could  hardly  hold  our  marline- 
spikes. 

"I  have  here  gone  out  of  my  narrative  course  in 
order  that  any  who  read  this  may  form  as  correct  an 
idea  of  a  sailor's  life  and  duty  as  possible.  I  have  done 
it  in  this  place  because,  for  some  time,  our  life  was 
nothing  but  the  unvarying  repetition  of  these  duties, 
which  can  be  better  described  together.  Before  leaving 
this  description,  however,  I  would  state,  in  order  to 
show  landsmen  how  little  they  know  of  the  nature  of  a 
ship,  that  a  ship-carpenter  is  kept  in  constant  employ 
during  good  weather  on  board  vessels  which  are  in  what 
is  called  perfect  sea  order." 

With  such  an  explanation,  the  duties  of  those  on 
board  become  clearer.  These  duties,  however,  are  not 
those  having  to  do  with  the  actual  sailing  of  the  ship. 
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Sailors  were  often  called  upon  to  take  in  sail  when 
storms  seemed  about  to  break,  and  to  set  sail  once  more 
when  the  gales  had  blo^^^l  themselves  out.  In  clipper 
ships  there  was  always  a  tendency  to  carry  sail  some- 
what longer  than  on  other  ships — to  take  advantage  of 
storms  if  that  were  possible.  For  that  reason  the  crews 
of  clippers  were  very  often  in  the  rigging,  setting  sail 
or  reefing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  clippers  demanded 
more  such  work  than  did  other  sailing  ships,  for  the 
enormous  spread  of  canvas  had  need  to  be  watched 
more  closely  than  did  the  more  limited  sails  of  slower 
vessels. 

The  following  account  is  again  from  Dana's  volume, 
and  describes  a  rather  ordinary  task  which  the  crevr 
of  the  Pilgrim  was  called  on  to  perform,  in  the  South 
Atlantic. 

"We  met  with  nothing  remarkable  until  we  were  in 
the  latitude  of  the  river  La  Plata,"  Dana  writes.  "Here 
there  are  violent  gales  from  the  south-west,  called  Pom- 
peros,  which  are  felt  for  many  leagues  at  sea.  They 
are  usually  preceded  by  Hghtning.  The  captain  told 
the  mates  to  keep  a  bright  look-out,  and  if  they  saw 
lightning  at  the  south-west,  to  take  in  sail  at  once.  We 
got  the  first  touch  of  one  during  mj''  watch  on  deck.  I 
was  walking  in  the  lee  gangway,  and  thought  that  I 
saw  lightning  on  the  lee  bow.  I  told  the  second  mate, 
who  came  over  and  looked  out  for  some  time.  It  was 
very  black  in  the  south-west,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
we  saw  a  distinct  flash.  The  wind,  which  had  been  south- 
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east,  had  now  left  us,  and  it  was  dead  calm.  We  sprang 
aloft  immediately  and  furled  the  roj-als  and  topgallant- 
sails,  and  took  in  the  flying  jib,  hauled  up  the  main- 
sail and  trysail,  squared  the  after  yards,  and  awaited 
the  attack.  A  huge  mist  capped  with  black  clouds  came 
driving  towards  us,  extending  over  that  quarter  of  the 
horizon,  and  covering  the  stars,  which  shone  brightly 
in  the  other  part  of  the  heavens.  It  came  upon  us  at 
once  with  a  blast,  and  a  shower  of  hail  and  rain,  which 
almost  took  our  breath  from  us.  The  hardiest  was 
obliged  to  turn  his  back.  We  let  the  halj^ards  run,  and 
fortunately  were  not  taken  aback.  The  little  vessel 
'paid  off'  from  the  wind,  and  ran  on  for  some  time 
directh^  before  it,  tearing  through  the  water  with 
everything  flving.  Having  called  all  hands,  we  close- 
reefed  the  topsails  and  trysail,  furled  the  courses  and 
jib,  set  the  foretopmast  staysail,  and  brought  her  up 
nearly  to  her  course,  with  the  weather  braces  hauled  in 
a  little,  to  ease  her. 

"This  was  the  first  blow  that  I  had  seen  which  could 
really  be  called  a  gale.  We  had  reefed  our  topsails 
in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  I  had  thought  it  something 
serious,  but  an  older  sailor  would  have  thought  nothing 
of  it.  As  I  had  now  become  used  to  the  vessel  and  to  my 
duty,  I  was  of  some  service  on  a  yard,  and  could  knot 
my  reef-point  as  well  as  anybody.  I  obeyed  the  order 
to  lay  aloft  with  the  rest,  and  found  the  reefing  a  very 
exciting  scene,  for  one  watch  reefed  the  foretopsail 
and  the  other  the  main,  and  every  one  did  his  utmost 
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to  get  his  topsail  hoisted  first.  We  had  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  larboard  watch,  because  the  chief  mate 
never  goes  aloft,  while  our  new  second  mate  used  to 
jump  into  the  rigging  as  soon  as  we  began  to  haul  out 
the  reef-tackle,  and  have  the  weather  earing  passed  be- 
fore there  was  a  man  upon  the  yard.  In  this  way  we 
■were  almost  always  able  to  raise  the  cry  of  'Haul  out 
to  leeward'  before  them,  and  having  knotted  our  points, 
would  slide  down  the  shrouds  and  back-stays,  and  sing 
out  at  the  topsail  halyards  to  let  it  be  known  that  we 
were  ahead  of  them.  Reefing  is  the  most  exciting  part 
of  a  sailor's  duty.  All  hands  are  engaged  upon  it,  and 
after  the  halyards  are  let  go,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
— no  'sogering,'  or  hanging  back,  then.  If  one  is  not 
quick  enough,  another  runs  over  him.  The  first  on  the 
yard  goes  to  the  weather  earing,  the  second  to  the  lee, 
and  the  next  two  to  the  'dog's  ears,'  w^hile  the  others 
lay  along  into  the  bunt,  just  giving  each  other  elbow- 
room.  In  reefing,  the  yard-arms   (the  extremes  of  the 
yards)    are  the   posts  of   honor,   but   in   furling,   the 
strongest  and  most  experienced  stand  in  the  slings  (or 
middle  of  the  yard)  to  make  up  the  bunt.  If  the  second 
mate  is  a  smart  fellow,  he  w^ll  never  let  any  one  take 
either  of  these  posts  from  him,  but  if  he  is  wanting 
either  in  seamanship,  strength,  or  activity,  some  better 
man  will  get  the  bunt  and  earings  from  him,  which  im- 
mediately brings  him  into  disrepute. 

"We  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  through- 
out the  next  day,  under  the  same  close  sail,  for  it  con- 
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tinued  to  blow  very  fresh,  and  though  we  had  no  more 
hail,  yet  there  was  a  soaking  rain,  and  it  was  quite  cold 
and  uncomfortable,  the  more  so,  because  we  were  not 
prepared  for  cold  weather,  but  had  on  our  thin  clothes. 
We  were  glad  to  get  a  watch  below,  and  put  on  our 
thick  clothing,  boots,  and  south-westers.  Towards  sun- 
down the  gale  moderated  a  little,  and  it  began  to  clear 
off  in  the  south-west.  We  shook  our  reefs  out,  one  by 
one,  and  before  midnight  had  topgallantsails  upon  her." 

In  accounts  of  the  sea  there  is  often  an  undue  stress- 
ing of  the  difficulties  caused  by  storms.  Storms  are  very 
often  troublesome  enough,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  far 
less  common  than  many  people  who  have  had  little 
experience  of  the  sea  believe.  Ashore  there  are  few 
storms,  as  every  one  knows,  and  at  sea,  except  in  a  few 
particularly  bad  spots  about  the  world  (Cape  Horn  is 
one),  they  are  no  more  common  than  on  land.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  portions  of  the  ocean  that 
very  rarely  develop  storms,  and  many  voyages  have 
been  made  across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  without 
encountering  anything  but  pleasant  weather.  Even 
Cape  Hatteras,  which  has  a  notorious  reputation,  is  not 
invariably  stormy.  I  have  passed  within  sight  of  Dia- 
mond Shoal  Lightship,  which  is  anchored  just  off  the 
cape,  six  times,  and  have  seen  only  one  "blow"  there, 
and  that  one  was  hardly  to  be  dignified  by  the  name 
of  storm. 
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But  though  fine  weather  Is  common  enough  at  sea, 
an  old  square-rigged  ship  rarely  enough  managed  to 
dress  herself  in  all  her  sails  at  once.  Fine  weather  is  not 
all  that  is  necessary,  for  the  wind  must  be  in  the  right 
quarter  as  well,  before  one  can  use  all  the  sails  with 
which  a  ship  is  equipped.  Dana  points  this  out  and 
adds  a  description  of  the  ship  Alert,  in  which  he  re- 
turned from  California. 

"Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
beauty  of  a  ship  under  full  sail,"  he  remarks,  "there 
are  very  few  who  have  ever  seen  a  ship,  literally,  under 
all  her  sail.  A  ship  coming  in  or  going  out  of  port, 
with  her  ordinary  sails,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  stud- 
dingsails,  is  commonly  said  to  be  under  full  sail:  but  a 
ship  never  has  all  her  sail  upon  her,  except  when  she 
has  a  light,  steady  breeze,  very  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
dead  aft,  and  so  regular  that  it  can  be  trusted,  and  is 
likely  to  last  for  some  time.  Then,  with  all  her  sails, 
light  and  heavy,  and  studdingsails,  on  each  side,  alow 
and  aloft,  she  is  the  most  glorious  moving  object  in  the 
world.  Such  a  sight,  very  few,  even  some  who  have  been 
at  sea  a  good  deal,  have  ever  beheld,  for  from  the  deck 
of  your  own  vessel  you  cannot  see  her,  as  you  would  a 
separate  object. 

"One  night,  while  we  were  in  the  tropics,  I  went 
out  to  the  end  of  the  flying-jib-boom,  upon  some  duty, 
and,  having  finished  it,  turned  round  and  lay  over  the 
boom  for  a  long  time,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  sight 
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before  me.  Being  so  far  from  the  deck,  I  could  look  at 
the  ship,  as  at  a  separate  vessel;  and  there  rose  up 
from  the  water,  supported  only  by  the  small  black  hull, 
a  pyramid  of  canvas,  spreading  out  far  beyond  the 
hull,  and  towering  up  almost,  as  it  seemed  in  the  in- 
distinct night  air,  to  the  clouds.  The  sea  was  as  still 
as  an  inland  lake ;  the  light  trade-wind  was  gently  and 
steadily  breathing  from  astern ;  the  dark  blue  sky  was 
studded  with  the  tropical  stars  ;  there  was  no  sound  but 
the  rippling  of  the  water  under  the  stem ;  and  the  sails 
were  spread  out,  wide  and  high;  the  two  lower  stud- 
dingsails  stretching  on  each  side  far  beyond  the  deck; 
the  topmast  studdingsails  like  wings  to  the  topsails; 
the  topgallant  studdingsails  spreading  fearlessly  out 
above  them ;  still  higher,  the  two  royal  studdingsails 
looking  like  two  kites  flying  from  the  same  string ;  and, 
highest  of  all,  the  little  skysail,  the  apex  of  the  pyra- 
mid, seeming  actually  to  touch  the  stars,  and  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  human  hand.  So  quiet,  too,  was  the 
sea,  and  so  steady  the  breeze,  that  if  these  sails  had 
been  sculptured  marble,  they  could  not  have  been  more 
motionless.  Not  a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of  the  can- 
vas; not  even  a  quivering  of  the  extreme  edges  of  the 
sail — so  perfectly  were  they  distended  by  the  breeze.  I 
was  so  lost  in  the  sight,  that  I  forgot  the  presence  of 
the  man  who  came  out  with  me,  until  he  said,  (for  he, 
too,  rough  old  man-of-war's-man  as  he  was,  had  been 
gazing  at  the  show),  half  to  himself  still  looking  at  the 
marble  sails —  'How  quietly  they  do  their  work !'  " 
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Though  it  is  true  that  ships  meet  bad  weather  less 
often  than  weather  that  is  at  least  reasonably  good,  it 
is  only  natural  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
sea  should  be  particularly  interested  in  the  difficulties 
that  ships  and  sailors  do  occasionally  meet.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  of  all  the  storm-ridden  spots  in  the  world, 
Cape  Horn  is  the  worst,  for  combined  with  the  gales 
of  that  gale-harried  region  is  the  cold  and  the  ice  of  the 
far  southern  sea.  Many  a  sailing  ship  has  been  weeks 
in  rounding  Cape  Horn,  being  blown  back  time  and 
again — being  coated  with  ice,  smothered  in  frigid 
water,  battered  by  heavy  seas,  shaken  by  gales.  More 
than  once  ships  have  tried  again  and  again  to  pass  that 
spot,  only  to  be  blown  back  again  and  again  until,  see- 
ing that  the  gales  were  too  much  to  be  overcome,  the 
captains  have  turned  their  ships  about  and  have  sailed 
to  the  east  around  the  world,  rather  than  continue  to 
waste  time  in  their  fruitless  efforts  to  overcome  "Cape 
Stiff."  A  vivid  imagination  can  hardly  exaggerate  the 
extremes  of  a  Cape  Horn  winter  gale,  which  probably 
seem  all  the  more  uncomfortable  to  the  sailor  because 
of  the  fact  that,  coming  as  they  do  in  the  months  that 
bring  summer  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  they  seem 
to  bring  piercing  v/intcr  weather  upon  him  so  un- 
timely. 

On  Dana's  voyage  out  to  California  the  ship  on 
which  he  voyaged  had  no  great  difficulties,  but  when 
he  returned,  he  had  an  experience  which  is  less  rare 
off  Cape  Horn,  perhaps,  than  were  the  conditions  under 
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which  he  first  had  rounded  that  notorious  spot.  Having 
sailed  south  through  the  Pacific  until  the  Alert  was 
within  a  thousand  miles  or  so  of  the  cape  that  marked 
the  turning  point,  the  ship  ran  into  weather  that 
changed  abruptly  for  the  worse.  Long  before  Cape 
Horn  weather  should  have  struck  them  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  they  found  themselves  in  the  grip  of  a 
typical  "Cape  Stiff"  gale. 

"There  began  to  be  a  decided  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  things,"  he  writes.  "The  days  became  shorter 
and  shorter;  the  sun  running  lower  in  its  course  each 
day,  and  giving  less  and  less  heat;  and  the  nights  so 
cold  as  to  prevent  our  sleeping  on  deck;  the  Magel- 
lan Clouds  in  sight,  of  a  clear  night;  the  skies  looking 
cold  and  angry ;  and,  at  times,  a  long,  heavy,  ugly  sea, 
setting  in  from  the  southward,  told  us  what  we  were 
coming  to.  Still,  however,  we  had  a  fine,  strong  breeze, 
and  kept  on  our  way,  under  as  much  sail  as  our  ship 
would  bear.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  week,  the  wind 
hauled  to  the  southward,  which  brought  us  upon  a 
taught  bowline,  made  the  ship  meet,  nearly  head-on, 
the  heavy  swell  which  rolled  from  that  direction;  and 
there  was  something  not  at  all  encouraging  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  met  it.  Being  so  deep  and  heavy,  she 
wanted  the  buoyancy  which  should  have  carried  her 
over  the  seas,  and  she  dropped  heavily  into  them,  the 
water  washing  over  the  decks ;  and  every  now  and  then, 
when  an  unusually  large  sea  met  her  fairly  upon  the 
bows,  she  struck  it  with  a  sound  as  dead  and  heavy  as 
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that  with  which  a  sledge-hammer  falls  upon  the  pile, 
and  took  the  whole  of  it  upon  the  forecastle,  and  rising, 
carried  it  aft  in  the  scuppers,  washing  the  rigging  off 
the  pins,  and  carrying  along  with  it  everything  which 
was  loose  on  deck.  She  had  been  acting  in  this  way  all 
of  our  forenoon  watch  below;  as  we  could  tell  by  the 
washing  of  the  water  over  our  heads,  and  the  heavy 
breaking  of  the  seas  against  her  bows  (with  a  sound  as 
though  she  were  striking  against  a  rock),  only  the 
thickness  of  the  plank  from  our  heads,  as  we  lay  in 
our  berths,  which  were  directly  against  the  bows.  At 
eight  bells,  the  watch  was  called,  and  we  came  on  deck, 
one  hand  going  aft  to  take  the  wheel,  and  another 
going  to  the  galley  to  get  the  grub  for  dinner.  I  stood 
on  the  forecastle,  looking  at  the  seas,  which  were  roll- 
ing high,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  their  tops  white 
with  foam,  and  the  body  of  them  of  a  deep  indigo  blue, 
reflecting  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  Our  ship  rose 
slowly  over  a  few  of  the  largest  of  them,  until  one  im- 
mense fellow  came  rolling  on,  threatening  to  cover  her, 
and  which  I  was  sailor  enough  to  know,  by  'the  feeling 
of  her'  under  my  feet,  she  would  not  rise  over.  I  sprang 
upon  the  knightheads,  and  seizing  hold  of  the  fore- 
stay  with  my  hands,  drew  myself  up  upon  it.  My  feet 
were  just  off  the  stanchion,  when  she  struck  fairly  into 
the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  it  washed  her  fore  and  aft, 
burying  her  in  the  water.  As  soon  as  she  rose  out  of 
it,  I  looked  aft,  and  everything  forward  of  the  main- 
mast,  except   the   long-boat,   which   was    griped    and 
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double-lashed  down  to  the  ring-bolts,  was  swept  off 
clear.  The  galley,  the  pig-sty,  the  hencoop,  and  a  large 
sheep-pen  which  had  been  built  upon  the  fore-hatch, 
were  all  gone,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — leaving  the 
deck  as  clean  as  a  chin  new-reaped — and  not  a  stick 
left,  to  show  where  the}^  had  stood.  In  the  scuppers  lay 
the  galley,  bottom  up,  and  a  few  boards  floating  about 
— the  wreck  of  the  sheep-pen — and  half  a  dozen 
miserable  sheep  floating  among  them,  wet  through,  and 
not  a  little  frightened  at  the  sudden  change  that  had 
come  upon  them.  As  soon  as  the  sea  had  washed  by, 
all  hands  sprung  up  out  of  the  forecastle  to  see  what 
had  become  of  the  ship ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  cook 
and  Old  Bill  crawled  out  from  under  the  gallej^  where 
they  had  been  lying  in  the  water,  nearly  smothered, 
with  the  galley  over  them.  Fortunately,  it  rested 
against  the  bulwarks,  or  it  w^ould  have  broken  some 
of  their  bones.  When  the  w^ater  ran  off,  we  picked  the 
sheep  up,  and  put  them  in  the  long-boat,  got  the  galley 
back  in  its  place,  and  set  things  a  little  to  rights ;  but, 
had  not  our  ship  had  uncommonly  high  bulwarks  and 
rail,  everything  must  have  been  washed  overboard,  not 
excepting  Old  Bill  and  the  cook.  Bill  had  been  stand- 
ing at  the  galley-door,  with  the  kid  of  beef  in  his 
hand  for  the  forecastle  mess,  when,  away  he  went,  kid, 
beef,  and  all.  He  held  on  to  the  kid  till  the  last,  like 
a  good  fellow,  but  the  beef  was  gone,  and  when  the 
water  had  run  off,  we  saw  it  lying  high  and  dry,  like 
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a  rock  at  low  tide — nothing  could  hurt  that.  We  took 
the  loss  of  our  beef  very  easily,  consoling  ourselves 
with  the  recollection  that  the  cabin  had  more  to  lose 
than  we ;  and  we  chuckled  not  a  little  at  seeing  the  re- 
mains of  the  chicken-pie  and  pancakes  floating  in  the 
scuppers.  'This  will  never  do !'  was  what  some  said,  and 
every  one  felt.  Here  we  were,  not  j^et  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn,  and  our  decks  swept 
by  a  sea,  not  one-half  so  liigh  as  we  must  expect  to 
find  there.  Some  blamed  the  captain  for  loading  his 
ship  so  deep,  when  he  knew  what  he  must  expect ;  while 
others  said  that  the  wind  was  always  south-west,  off  the 
Cape,  in  the  winter;  and  that,  running  before  it,  we 
should  not  mind  the  seas  so  much.  When  we  got  down 
into  the  forecastle.  Old  Bill,  who  was  somewhat  of  a 
croaker — having  met  with  a  great  many  accidents  at 
sea — said  that  if  that  was  the  way  she  was  going  to 
act,  we  might  as  well  make  our  wills,  and  balance  the 
books  at  once,  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt.  'Vast  there, 
you  bloody  old  owl !  you're  always  hanging  out  blue 
lights!  You're  frightened  by  the  ducking  you  got  in 
the  scuppers,  and  can't  take  a  joke!  What's  the  use  in 
being  always  on  the  look-out  for  Davy  Jones  .'^'  'Stand 
by,'  says  another,  'and  we'll  get  an  afternoon  watch 
below,  by  this  scrape' ;  but  in  this  they  were  disap- 
pointed, for  at  two  bells,  all  hands  were  called  and  set 
to  work,  getting  lashings  upon  everything  on  deck; 
and  the  captain  talked  of  sending  down  the  long  top- 
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gallantmasts ;  but,  as  the  sea  went  do\sTi  toward  night, 
and  the  wind  hauled  abeam,  we  left  them  standing,  and 
set  the  studdingsails. 

"The  next  day,  all  hands  were  turned-to  upon  un- 
bending the  old  sails,  and  getting  up  the  new  ones ;  for 
a  ship,  unlike  people  on  shore,  puts  on  her  best  suit  in 
bad  weather.  The  old  sails  were  sent  down,  and  three 
new  topsails,  and  new  fore  and  main  courses,  jib,  and 
foretopmast  staysail,  which  were  made  on  the  coast, 
and  never  had  been  used,  were  bent,  with  a  complete 
set  of  new  earings,  robands,  and  reef-points ;  and  reef- 
tackles  were  rove  to  the  courses,  and  spilling-lines  to 
the  topsails.  These,  with  new  braces  and  clew-lines  fore 
and  aft,  gave  us  a  good  suit  of  running  rigging." 

For  a  week  or  so  the  weather  continued  reasonably 
fair,  but  the  unexpected  off  Cape  Horn  is,  paradoxi- 
cally enough,  the  rule.  Thus  it  was  that  the  crew,  after 
having  been  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  found 
themselves  mistaken. 

"During  the  first  part  of  this  day,"  continues  Dana, 
"the  wind  continued  fair,  and,  as  we  were  going  before 
it,  it  did  not  feel  very  cold,  so  that  we  kept  at  work 
on  deck,  in  our  common  clothes  and  round  jackets.  Our 
watch  had  an  afternoon  watch  below,  for  the  first  time 
since  leaving  San  Diego,  and  having  inquired  of  the 
third  mate  what  the  latitude  was  at  noon  and  made  our 
usual  guesses  at  to  the  time  she  would  need  to  be  up 
with  the  Horn,  we  turned-in  for  a  nap.  We  were  sleep- 
ing away  'at  the  rate  of  knots,'  when  three  knocks  on 
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the  scuttle,  and  'All  hands,  ahoy !'  started  us  from  our 
berths.  What  could  be  the  matter?  It  did  not  appear  to 
be  blowing  hard,  and  looking  up  through  the  scuttle, 
we  could  see  that  it  was  a  clear  day,  overhead;. yet  the 
watch  were  taking  in  sail.  We  thought  there  must  be 
a  sail  in  sight,  and  that  we  were  about  to  heave-to  and 
speak;  and  were  just  congratulating  ourselves  upon 
it — for  we  had  seen  neither  sail  nor  land  since  we  left 
port — when  we  heard  the  mate's  voice  on  deck  (he 
turned-in  'all  standing,'  and  was  always  on  deck  the 
moment  he  was  called),  singing  out  to  the  men  who 
were  taking  in  the  studdingsails,  and  asking  where  his 
watch  were.  We  did  not  wait  for  a  second  call,  but  tum- 
bled up  the  ladder;  and  there,  on  the  starboard  bow, 
was  a  bank  of  mist,  covering  sea  and  sky,  and  driving 
directly  for  us.  I  had  seen  the  same  before,  in  my  pas- 
sage round  in  the  Pilgrim,  and  knew  what  it  meant, 
and  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  We  had  nothing 
on  but  thin  clothes,  yet  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
spare,  and  at  it  we  went. 

"The  boys  of  the  other  watch  were  in  the  tops,  tak- 
ing in  the  topgallant  studdingsails,  and  the  lower  and 
topmast  studdingsails  were  coming  do^n  by  the  run. 
It  was  nothing  but  'haul  down  and  clew  up,'  until  we 
got  all  the  studdingsails  in,  and  the  royals,  flying- jib, 
and  mizzen  topgallantsail  furled,  and  the  ship  kept  off 
a  little,  to  take  the  squall.  The  fore  and  main  topgal- 
lantsails  were  still  on  her,  for  the  'old  man'  did  not 
mean   to   be   frightened   in   broad   daylight,   and   was 
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determined  to  carry  sail  till  the  last  minute.  We  aU 
stood  waiting  for  its  coming,  when  the  first  blast 
showed  us  that  it  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Rain,  sleet, 
snow,  and  wind,  enough  to  take  our  breath  from  us, 
and  make  the  toughest  turn  liis  back  to  windward !  The 
ship  lay  nearly  over  upon  her  beam-ends ;  the  spars  and 
rigging  snapped  and  cracked ;  and  her  topgallantmasts 
bent  like  whip-sticks.  'Clew  up  the  fore  and  main  top- 
gallantsails !'  shouted  the  captain,  and  all  hands  sprang 
to  the  clewlines.  The  decks  were  standing  nearly  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  the  ship  going  like  a 
mad  steer  through  the  water,  the  whole  forward  part  of 
her  in  a  smother  of  foam.  The  halyards  were  let  go  and 
the  yard  clewed  down,  and  the  sheets  started,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  sails  smothered  and  kept  in  by  clew- 
lines and  buntlines. — 'Furl  'em,  sir.'"  asked  the  mate. 
— 'Let  go  the  topsail  halyards,  fore  and  aft!'  shouted 
the  captain,  in  answer,  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Down 
came  the  topsail  yards,  the  reef-tackles  were  manned 
and  hauled  out,  and  we  climbed  up  to  windward,  and 
sprang  into  the  weather  rigging.  The  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  the  hail  and  sleet,  driving  nearly  horizon- 
tally across  the  ocean,  seemed  actually  to  pin  us  down 
to  the  rigging.  It  was  hard  work  making  head  against 
them.  One  after  another,  we  got  out  upon  the  yards. 
And  here  we  had  work  to  do ;  for  our  new  sails,  which 
had  hardly  been  bent  long  enough  to  get  the  starch 
out  of  them,  were  as  stiff  as  boards,  and  the  new  earings 
and  reef-points,  stiffened  with  the  sleet,  knotted  like 
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pieces  of  iron  wire.  Having  only  our  round  jackets  and 
straw  hats  on,  .ve  were  soon  wet  through,  and  it  was 
every  moment  growing  colder.  Our  hands  were  soon 
stiffened  and  numb,  which,  added  to  the  stiffness  of 
everything  else,  kept  us  a  good  while  on  the  yard. 
After  we  had  got  the  sail  hauled  upon  the  yard,  we 
had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  weather  earing  to  be 
passed ;  but  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found,  for  French 
John  was  at  the  earing,  and  a  better  sailor  never  laid 
out  on  a  yard;  so  we  leaned  over  the  yard,  and  beat 
our  hands  upon  the  sail,  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 
At  length  the  word  came —  'Haul  out  to  leeward,' — 
and  we  seized  the  reef-points  and  hauled  the  band 
taught  for  the  lee  earing.  'Taught  band — Knot  away,' 
and  we  got  the  first  reef  fast,  and  were  just  going  to 
lay  do^Ti,  when —  'Two  reefs — two  reefs !'  shouted  the 
mate,  and  we  had  a  second  reef  to  take,  in  the  same 
way.  When  this  was  fast,  we  laid  doT^Ti  on  deck,  manned 
the  hazards  to  leeward,  nearly  up  to  our  knees  in 
water,  set  the  topsail,  and  then  laid  aloft  on  the  main 
topsail  yard,  and  reefed  that  sail  in  the  same  manner ; 
for,  as  I  have  before  stated,  we  were  a  good  deal  re- 
duced in  numbers,  and,  to  make  it  worse,  the  carpenter, 
only  two  days  before,  cut  his  leg  with  an  ax,  so  that 
he  could  not  go  aloft.  This  weakened  us  so  that  we 
could  not  well  manage  more  than  one  topsail  at  a  time, 
in  such  weather  as  this,  and,  of  course,  our  labor  was 
doubled.  From  the  main  topsail  yard,  we  went  upon 
the  main  yard,  and  took  a  reef  in  the  main-sail.  No 
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sooner  had  we  got  on  deck  than —  'Lay  aloft  there, 
mizzen-top-men,  and  close-reef  the  mizzen  topsail!' 
This  called  me ;  and  being  nearest  to  the  rigging,  I  got 
first  aloft,  and  out  to  the  weather  earing.  English  Ben 
was  on  the  yard  just  after  me,  and  took  the  lee  earing, 
and  the  rest  of  our  gang  were  soon  on  the  yard,  and  be- 
gan to  fist  the  sail,  when  the  mate  considerately  sent  up 
the  cook  and  steward  to  help  us.  I  could  now  account 
for  the  long  time  it  took  to  pass  the  other  earings,  for, 
to  do  my  best,  with  a  strong  hand  to  help  me  at  the 
dog's  ear,  I  could  not  get  it  passed  until  I  heard  them 
beginning  to  complain  in  the  bunt.  One  reef  after  an- 
other we  took  in,  until  the  sail  was  close-reefed,  when 
we  went  down  and  hoisted  away  at  the  halyards.  In  the 
meantime,  the  jib  had  been  furled  and  the  staysail  set, 
and  the  ship,  under  her  reduced  sail,  had  got  more 
upright  and  was  under  management;  but  the  two  top- 
gallantsails  were  still  hanging  in  the  buntlines,  and 
slatting  and  jerking  as  though  they  would  take  the 
masts  out  of  her.  We  gave  a  look  aloft,  and  knew  that 
our  work  was  not  done  yet ;  and  sure  enough,  no  sooner 
did  the  mate  see  that  we  were  on  deck,  than —  'Lay 
aloft  there,  four  of  you,  and  furl  the  topgallant  sails !' 
This  called  me  again,  and  two  of  us  went  aloft,  up 
the  fore  rigging,  and  two  more  up  the  main,  upon  the 
topgallant  yards.  The  shrouds  were  now  iced  over,  the 
sleet  having  formed  a  crust  or  cake  round  all  the  stand- 
ing rigging,  and  on  the  weather  side  of  the  masts  and 
yards.  When  we  got  upon  the  yard,  my  hands  were  so 
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numb  that  I  could  not  have  cast  off  the  knot  of  the 
gasket  to  have  saved  my  life.  We  both  lay  over  the  yard 
for  a  few  seconds,  beating  our  hands  upon  the  sail,  un- 
til we  started  the  blood  into  our  fingers'  ends,  and  at 
the  next  moment  our  hands  were  in  a  burning  heat. 
My  companion  on  the  yard  was  a  lad,  who  came  out 
in  the  ship  a  weak,  puny  boy,  from  one  of  the  Boston 
schools, — 'no  larger  than  a  sprit-sail  sheet  knot,'  nor 
'heavier  than  a  paper  of  lamp-black,'  but  who  was 
now  'as  long  as  a  spare  top-mast,  strong  enough  to 
knock  down  an  ox,  and  hearty  enough  to  eat  him.'  We 
fisted  the  sail  together,  and  after  six  or  eight  minutes 
of  hard  hauling  and  pulling  and  beating  do^vn  the  sail, 
which  was  as  stiff  as  sheet  iron,  we  managed  to  get 
it  furled;  and  snugly  furled  it  must  be,  for  we  knew 
the  mate  well  enough  to  be  certain  that  if  it  got  adrift 
again,  we  should  be  called  up  from  our  watch  below,  at 
any  hour  of  the  night,  to  furl  it. 

"I  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  a  moment  to  jump 
below  and  clap  on  a  thick  jacket  and  south-wester; 
but  when  we  got  on  deck  we  found  that  eight  bells  had 
been  struck,  and  the  other  watch  had  gone  below,  so 
that  there  were  two  hours  of  dog  watch  for  us,  and  a 
plenty  of  work  to  do.  It  had  now  set  in  for  a  steady 
gale  from  the  south-west;  but  we  were  not  yet  far 
enough  to  the  southward  to  make  a  fair  wind  of  it,  for 
we  must  give  Terra  del  Fuego  a  wide  berth.  The  decks 
were  covered  with  snow,  and  there  was  a  constant  driv- 
ing of  sleet.  In  fact.  Cape  Horn  had  set  in  with  good 
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earnest.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  before  it  became 
dark,  we  had  all  the  studdingsails  to  make  up  and 
stow  away,  and  then  to  lay  aloft  and  rig  in  all  the 
booms,  fore  and  aft,  and  coil  away  the  tacks,  sheets,  and 
halyards.  This  was  pretty  tough  work  for  four  or  five 
hands,  in  the  face  of  a  gale  which  almost  took  us  off 
the  yards,  and  with  ropes  so  stiff  with  ice  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  bend  them.  I  was  nearly  half  an 
hour  out  on  the  end  of  the  fore  yard,  trying  to  coil 
away  and  stop  down  the  topmast  studdingsail  tack 
and  lower  halyards.  It  was  after  dark  when  we  got 
through,  and  we  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear  four 
bells  struck  which  sent  us  below  for  two  hours,  and 
gave  us  each  a  pot  of  hot  tea  with  our  cold  beef  and 
bread,  and,  what  was  better  yet,  a  suit  of  thick,  dry 
clothing,  fitted  for  the  weather,  in  place  of  our  thin 
clothes,  which  were  wet  through  and  now  frozen  stiff." 

These  are  first-hand  accounts  of  conditions  as  they 
were  actually  experienced  upon  a  ship  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  That  the  ships  on  which  this  narrator 
voyaged  were  not  clippers  does  not  mean  that  con- 
ditions on  the  clippers  were  greatly  different  from  those 
he  describes.  That  there  were  differences  in  degree  is 
true  enough,  and  one  need  only  exaggerate  Dana's  ac- 
count somewhat  in  order  to  realize  what  later  hap- 
pened on  the  clippers.  So  great  a  point  was  made  of 
speed  in  the  clippers  twenty  years  after  these  voyages 
Dana  describes  were  taken  that  sail  was  set  and  taken 
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in — set  and  taken  in  again — reefed  and  shaken  out  far 
more  often  than  was  customary  on  the  Pilgrim  and 
the  Alert.  Furthermore,  during  the  early  eighteen- 
fifties,  an  average  of  a  ship  a  day  rounded  Cape  Horn, 
bound  for  California.  Of  these  many  were  clippers,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  were  clippers  which, 
off  Cape  Horn,  had  difficulties  that  far  overshadowed 
those  described  by  Dana.  Nor  need  one  go  further  than 
his  account  to  realize  that  sailing  past  that  storm- 
ridden  spot  was  a  task  for  men  of  brawn  and  courage 
— sailors  of  the  finest  mettle — men  of  iron. 


CHAPTER    Vn 

AROUND  THE  HORN 

Ix  1848  the  Mexican  War  reached  its  end  with  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  in  which  Mexico  ceded 
to  the  United  States  the  territory  of  California.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  gold  was  discovered  in  this  newly 
acquired  land,  and  in  the  winter  of  1848—49  began  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  gold  rushes  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  In  1849  approximately  80,000  men 
reached  California,  about  half  of  them  coming  by  sea, 
around  Cape  Horn,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or 
from  Hawaii,  South  America,  and  Asia. 

The  wildest  possible  settlements  grew  up.  There  was 
no  law.  There  was  no  order.  Supplies  were  practically 
non-existent,  and  the  prices  that  were  demanded  for 
everything  salable  were  exorbitant.  The  most  trifling 
and  ill-founded  rumors  of  new  gold-bearing  districts 
were  enough  to  stampede  thousands  of  men  into  dis- 
tricts where  starvation  and  death  by  hardship  were 
commonplaces,  and  from  which  the  survivors,  more 
often  than  not,  returned  in  rags — gaunt,  half-starved, 
and  poverty-stricken,  but  ready  even  then  to  stampede 
again  upon  just  such  another  unfounded  rumor. 

Naturally  enough,  Avith  80,000  immigrants  arriving 
in  the  territory  within  a  year  after  the  discovery  of 
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gold,  the  supplies  of  food  and  clothing,  of  tools  and 
other  necessities  were  far  too  small.  Terrible  hardships 
resulted,  for  many  of  these  newcomers  were  most  im- 
properly prepared  for  the  tasks  they  had  set  them- 
selves to  perform.  Furthermore,  the  territory  had  just 
been  taken  over  from  the  Mexicans,  with  the  result  that 
law  seemed  to  be  utterly  non-existent.  The  old  Mexi- 
can laws  were  not  recognized  by  the  throng  of  new- 
comers, and  no  new  laws  had  been  passed.  In  addition, 
there  was  no  machinery  for  law  enforcement,  and  the 
obvious  result  was  that  every  man  was  his  own  law. 
Murder  was  common,  and  every  crime  on  the  calendar 
v»as  of  daily  occurrence. 

But  they  did  find  gold,  and  having  found  it,  those 
who  had  it  were  remarkably  free  with  it,  paying  prices 
that  were  ridiculous,  bujang  anything  that  was  for 
sale  if  only  it  struck  their  fancy.  And  because  there  was 
so  little  that  was  for  sale,  prices  sky-rocketed  accord- 
ingly. 

It  might  have  seemed,  to  the  casual  observer  in  the 
California  of  those  days,  that  gold  was  the  one  and  only 
topic  of  conversation,  but  there  were,  among  the  thou- 
sands of  "gold  rushers,"  a  few  who  were  able  to  see 
that  there  were  more  gold  mines  than  those  that  had 
to  be  worked  with  pick  and  shovel  and  pan.  If  one 
could  remain  in  San  Francisco  and  bring  in  goods  to 
sell,  he  would  make  his  fortune  more  rapidly  and  more 
certainly  than  by  prospecting  through  the  mountains 
and  the  valleys.  And  so  it  was  that  those  few  ships  that 
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returned  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
carried  orders  for  every  conceivable  sort  of  thing.  It 
made  very  little  difference  at  first  what  one  had  to  sell, 
for  so  small  were  the  supplies  of  salable  goods  that 
some  one  was  certain  to  come  along  and  buy.  But  be- 
cause the  first  to  venture  in  this  game  of  supplying 
mad  miners  with  anything  that  they  could  buy  had 
made  fortunes,  others  followed  their  example,  with  the 
result  that  a  tremendous  boom  in  the  carrying  of 
freight  to  California  followed  the  emigration  of  the 
thousands  of  people  to  that  new  land,  and  before  long 
the  land  that  had  had  nothing  to  sell,  now  had  more 
than  could  possibly  be  sold. 

In  July,  1850,  it  was  estimated,  according  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  that  there  were  five  hundred 
ships  in  San  Francisco  Bay  that  had  been  deserted  by 
their  crews  who  had  set  out  to  the  gold  fields.  But 
gradually  the  discouraged  sailors  returned  to  the  task 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  having.  In  most  in- 
stances, been  far  from  successful  in  their  search  for 
gold.  Some  ships,  it  Is  true,  rotted  and  sank  at  their 
anchorages,  for  their  crews  never  did  return  to  them. 
Other  vessels  were  pulled  up  on  mud  banks  and  were 
turned  Into  hotels,  and  one  even  became  a  jail.  But 
still  others,  after  lying  for  months  at  the  mercy  of  the 
tides,  came  to  life  again  when  their  officers  managed 
to  pick  up  crews,  and  to  set  about  voyaging  to  those 
ports  from  which,  originally,  they  had  come. 

Now  began  the  second  of  those  Impulses  that  sud- 
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denly  pushed  American  shipping  up  onto  a  par  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  made  the  young  nation  of 
the  New  World  a  power  upon  the  sea.  Firstly,  the  re- 
peal of  the  British  Navigation  Laws  had  thrown  open 
a  new  field  for  American  ships.  Now  the  successful 
close  of  the  Mexican  War  had  given  to  the  United 
States  a  new  Empire  on  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  and  had,  dramatically  enough,  shown  that 
in  that  newly  acquired  land,  gold  was  to  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

There  have  been  rushes  for  other  things  than  gold. 
The  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa  are  even  yet  sub- 
ject to  periodic  "rushes."  Oil  fields,  too,  attract  similar 
highly  excited  men  eager  to  find  their  fortunes.  But 
gold  has  always  been  the  synonym  for  wealth,  and  gold 
it  is  that  has  brought  about  the  most  picturesque  of 
these  wild  rushes.  But  of  them  all,  the  rush  to  Cali- 
fornia was  easily  the  most  dramatic. 

Here,  then,  was  a  world-\^^de  trade  ready  for  the 
merchant  traders  of  New  York  and  Boston.  Califor- 
nia was  crying  aloud  for  every  possible  kind  of  sup- 
plies, which  had  need  to  be  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  And  while  the  wise  Yankee  trad- 
ers set  about  supplying  this  sudden  demand,  they 
weighed  the  importance  of  the  Chinese  tea  trade,  and 
weighed,  too,  the  story  that  the  Oriental  had  to  tell 
when  she  had  returned  to  New  York  after  having  de- 
livered her  first  cargo  of  tea  in  London.  Nor  did  the 
eastern  merchants  take  long  to  make  up  their  minds  as 
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to  the  trade  that  they  would  enter.  Out  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, around  the  Horn,  with  anj^thing  that  they  could 
carry.  From  there  across  the  Pacific  to  Hongkong  for 
tea,  and  thence  to  London  or  New  York  in  order,  once 
more,  to  begin  another  world-girdling  series  of  voyages 
in  their  energetic  furtherance  of  trade.  That  would 
be  their  route,  and  in  that  trade  they  would  enter  the 
finest  ships  that  American  architects  and  shipwrights 
could  supply. 

Orders  were  given  for  ships.  Plans  were  prepared. 
Axes  and  saws,  planes  and  calking  hammers  were  busy 
in  a  dozen  different  shipyards  along  the  eastern  coast, 
and  in  1850  thirteen  clipper  ships  slid  from  the  ways 
in  order  to  begin  their  work  of  sailing  out  to  California, 
only  to  be  followed,  in  the  next  seven  years,  by  the 
scores  of  other  clippers  that,  for  a  time,  represented 
the  absolute  maximum  of  all  that  was  fine  upon  the  sea. 

Prior  to  1850,  but  one  clipper  ship — the  Memnon 
— had  made  the  voyage  around  the  Horn  to  Frisco. 
Now,  however,  a  notable  fleet  of  fliers  was  ready  to 
enter  the  trade,  and  tremendous  interest  was  manifest 
in  the  shipping  world  as  to  the  qualities  of  these  new 
vessels. 

The  first  voyage  of  the  Memnon  was  made  in  120 
days,  which  seemed  fast  enough,  for  it  could  be  com- 
pared only  with  the  time  taken  by  the  slower,  blunter 
ships  of  the  preceding  era.  Thus  it  was  that  when  the 
Samuel  Russell  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  the  spring 
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of  1850  after  a  voyage  of  109  days,  she  was  hailed  as  a 
marvel  that  could  hold  her  own  against  all  comers. 
Tliis  opinion  was  strengthened,  too,  by  the  next  voyage 
or  two  made  by  clippers,  which  hardly  equaled  the 
time  originally  set  by  the  Memnon,  but  then,  with  no 
warning  whatever,  the  Sea  Witch  appeared  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  97  days  from  New  York,  having  cut 
nearly  two  weeks  from  the  Samuel  RusselVs  record  de- 
spite the  fact  that  she  had  rounded  the  Horn  at  the 
very  height  of  winter. 

Ships  were  now  arriving  in  San  Francisco  from  the 
eastern  seaboard  at  the  average  rate  of  one  a  day,  and 
because  only  a  very  few  of  them  were  clippers,  the  voy- 
ages were  predominantly  very,  very  long.  With  even 
the  remarkable  record  of  the  Sea  Witch  totaling  more 
than  three  months,  it  can  be  seen  readily  enough  that 
none  of  the  voyages  were  short,  but  many  a  ship,  ar- 
riving during  1850-51,  had  taken  five  or  six,  or  even 
seven  months.  Compared  with  such  voyages,  then,  the 
passages  of  the  clippers  were  very  remarkable  indeed. 

Still,  however,  few  of  the  ships — few  even  of  the 
new  ships — were  clippers.  In  1850  the  total  tonnage 
of  new  ships  launched  was  twenty  times  the  total  of 
the  clipper  ships  built.  But  the  voyages  around  the 
Horn — the  fearful  weather  to  be  met — the  heavy  seas 
and  the  tremendous  storms — called  for  larger  ships 
than  had  been  common  up  to  that  time.  Of  the  thirteen 
clippers  built  in  1850  but  one — the  Stag  Hound — sur- 
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passed  1,500  tons.  In  1851,  more  than  thirty  new  clip- 
pers were  launched,  and  nearly  half  of  them  equaled 
or  surpassed  that  figure. 

With  these  new  vessels  added  to  the  California  clip- 
per fleet,  records  were  bound  to  fall,  and  fall  they  did. 
In  1851  the  Surprise  went  out  in  96  days.  Several 
other  ships  came  in  through  the  Golden  Gate  in  less 
than  110  days,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  the 
new  Flying  Cloud,  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  all  clip- 
pers, sailed  proudly  up  the  Bay  after  having  made  the 
voyage  from  New  York  in  89  days — a  record  that  was 
never  broken,  although  about  three  years  later  the  same 
ship  equaled  it,  and  in  1860  another  clipper — the 
Andrew  Jackson — did  the  same. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  this  activity  in  the 
California  trade  during  these  hectic  years  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  highly  unnatural  situation.  Thousands — by 
this  time  well  over  a  hundred  thousand — people  had 
suddenly  rushed  to  California.  The  state  itself  (it  was 
made  a  state  in  1850)  had  never,  until  this  tremendous 
influx  of  gold-mad  treasure  seekers,  supported  any- 
thing but  the  smallest  and  most  scattered  population 
which,  because  of  its  tremendous  distance  from  other 
markets,  raised  only  what  food  it  needed  for  itself,  and 
supplied  its  other  simple  wants  in  whatever  way  was 
possible.  Trade  with  the  outside  world  was  largely  in 
the  skins  of  the  semi-wild  cattle  of  the  land,  and  even 
that  trade  was  limited. 

Now,  however,  a  tremendous  horde  of  miners  was 
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there,  and  they  had  to  find  food,  clothing,  and  other 
supphes.  The  state  could  not  furnish  them,  and  for  a 
time,  the  ships  from  the  east  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  demand.  Furthermore,  the  miners  were  hunting 
gold,  and  could  find  time  for  nothing  else.  The  result 
was  that  prices  soared  to  the  very  skies.  Very  few  ar- 
ticles were  for  sale  for  less  than  one  dollar.  Flour, 
which  obviously  was  essential,  was  likely  to  cost  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  barrel.  Sugar  was  three 
or  four — even  five — dollars  per  pound.  Meals  cost  five 
dollars  each.  Eggs  were  twelve  dollars  a  dozen.  Tools 
were  not  to  be  had  except  immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  a  cargo,  and  then  picks  and  shovels,  saws  and  ham- 
mers might  sell  at  almost  any  price  up  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  dollars  each.  Nor  were  these  prices  the  only 
ones  that  were  liigh.  Cloth  at  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a 
yard  was  not  considered  unduly  expensive,  even  though 
the  material  was  cotton  or  the  cheapest  kind  of  wool. 
Shoes  might  cost  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  pair.  A  gun 
at  fifty  dollars  was  a  bargain,  even  though  it  was  a 
poor  one,  and  guns,  in  that  lawless  community,  were 
necessities. 

Because  of  these  prices,  the  freight  rates  were  enor- 
mous, and  more  than  one  clipper,  costing  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  or  more,  paid  her  owners  her  entire  cost 
plus  an  amount  equal  to  her  running  expenses  on  a 
single  voyage  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  Hong- 
kong, London,  and  home.  Nor  was  there  any  way  to  get 
freight  to  California  except  by  the  Horn.  Many  gold- 
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seekers  crossed  the  plains  with  ox  teams  or  horses,  but 
there  was  no  rapid  route  for  freight  across  the  con- 
tinent. A  trickle  of  freight  did  go  by  steamer  to  Pan- 
ama, then  across  the  isthmus  to  another  steamer  that 
took  it  to  San  Francisco.  But  that  service  was  generally 
overtaxed  with  passengers  and  mail,  with  the  result 
that  the  freight  that  went  that  way  was  hardly  worth 
considering. 

To  the  clipper  ships,  then,  fell  the  bulk  of  the  freight 
carrying,  for  as  more  and  more  clippers  entered  the 
service,  they  drove  from  it  the  slower,  more  cumber- 
some vessels  that  took  so  long  to  traverse  the  fifteen 
thousand  miles  of  ocean.  And  so  great  were  the  profits 
in  this  extraordinary  trade  that  the  clipper  ship  fleet 
grew  apace,  until,  within  five  years  of  the  discovery  of 
gold,  well  over  a  hundred  and  twentj^-five  clippers  had 
been  put  into  service,  most  of  which  ran  at  least  in 
part  in  the  California  trade,  while  more  than  fifty 
voyages  were  made  from  New  York  and  Boston  during 
those  same  years  in  less  than  110  days. 

It  was  to  supply  the  Avild  citizens  of  California  that 
this  clipper  fleet  was  built,  and  in  the  supplying  to 
earn  for  the  owners  of  these  ships  the  fortunes  that  they 
desired.  If  one  bears  tliis  in  mind  it  is  a  httle  easier 
to  understand  how  it  was  that  some  of  these  beautiful 
ships  came  to  be  commanded  by  brutal  captains  and 
"bucko"  mates.  Life  was  cheap  in  California,  and  the 
men  who  went  there  were  \eYy  largely  rough  adven- 
turers, callous  to  suffering,  careless  of  the  rights  of 
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others.  Fists  and  guns  and  knives  wielded  by  hard 
drinking  men  took  the  place  of  law.  A  proportion  of 
these  hard-bitten  searchers  after  gold  were  entirely 
willing  to  obtain  the  precious  metal  b}^  less  honest 
means  than  washing  it  for  themselves.  Gamblers  were 
numerous.  Might  ver}'  often  over-rode  right,  and  until 
the  decent  members  of  the  communities  organized  into 
extra-legal  "Vigilance  Committees"  in  order  to  preserve 
some  semblance  of  law  and  order,  an  individual  was 
more  or  less  constantlj^  in  danger  if  he  had  anything 
that  any  of  the  less  desirable  members  of  the  com- 
munity coveted. 

Naturally,  among  such  a  tremendous  gathering  of 
adventurers — honest  and  otherwise — ^there  were  many 
men  who,  because  of  laziness  or  limited  attainments  or 
lack  of  the  driving  force  that  must  have  been  doubly 
important  to  men  of  that  day  and  state,  were  unable 
to  hold  up  their  own  end  in  the  struggle  for  gold.  Many 
such  men  died  from  the  hardships.  Many  others,  how- 
ever, drifted  into  San  Francisco,  where  ship  after  ship, 
entering  port,  found  herself  deserted  by  her  crew,  all 
of  whom  had  decided  to  make  their  fortunes  in  the 
gold  fields.  The  captains  and  mates  of  such  vessels, 
looking  about  later  for  crews  with  which  to  sail  their 
vessels  back  to  New  York  and  Boston,  had  to  take  what 
they  could  get,  and  most  of  the  men  available  were 
just  those  men  who  had  been  unable  to  make  their  way 
in  any  of  the  mining  camps. 

Now  it  is  perfectl}'^  true  that  in  order  to  be  success- 
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ful  in  the  California  of  the  'fifties  one  had  need  to  be  a 
hard-fisted,  energetic  individual,  keen-witted  and  de- 
termined. But  it  is  equally  true  that  those  very  char- 
acteristics were  requisite  to  any  one  who  hoped  to 
become  a  sailor  on  such  vessels  as  the  clippers.  In  other 
words,  if  any  man  should  have  failed,  because  of  lack 
of  energy  or  lack  of  intelligence  or  lack  of  strength  and 
determination,  to  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  min- 
ing communities  of  the  new  West,  then  it  was  almost 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  would  fail,  as  well,  to 
make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  forecastle  of  a  clipper 
ship  bound  for  New  York  either  around  Cape  Horn, 
where  the  gales  are  ever  ready  to  try  men's  souls,  or 
across  the  Pacific  to  Hongkong,  and  thence  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  London  or  New  York.  And  yet, 
these  were  the  men  upon  whom  the  commanders  of 
clippers  were  forced  so  largely  to  depend  on  the  voyage 
home.  Obviously  they  were  unfit  material. 

Now  add  to  this  difficulty  the  attitude  of  brutality 
that  was  so  wide-spread  in  California  during  these 
early  days,  where  suffering  and  death  were  so  com- 
mon— where  rights  were  trampled  under  foot  so  fre- 
quentl}" — where  the  man  with  the  gun  or  with  the 
heavier  fist  so  often  triumphed  over  the  unarmed  man 
or  the  weakling.  And  add  to  all  that  the  ordinary  dif- 
ficulties of  the  sea.  There  one  has  the  basis  for  the 
brutality  of  which  one  hears  so  much  in  stories  of  the 
California  clippers. 

Remember,  too,  that  for  the  first  few  years  of  the 
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gold  fever,  hardly  a  crew  shipped  on  any  vessel  for 
California  save  with  the  idea  clearly  in  mind  of  de- 
serting just  as  soon  as  San  Francisco  was  reached. 
They  did  not  ship  for  love  of  the  sea,  or  with  any 
idea  of  being  sailors.  The  one  idea  was  to  get  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  cheapest  possible  way,  and  very  often 
men  who  shipped  as  sailors  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  sea.  Then  one  can  begin  to  see  why  captains  and 
mates  faced  difficulties  on  the  way. 

But  lest  I  give  the  impression  that  brutality  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  I  must  point  out  that  the  reverse 
was  true.  There  are  plenty  of  stories  of  the  brutahties 
of  officers — more  than  enough.  But  too  often  we  forget 
the  simple  fact  that  the  unusual  is  what  most  attracts 
our  attention.  Therefore  w^e  tend  to  enlarge  upon  the 
unusual,  with  the  result  that  we  give  the  impression 
that  the  unusual  is  the  rule,  which  is  far  from  the  case. 
Being  a  sailor  "before  the  mast"  in  the  old  days  was 
a  rough  job  at  best,  but  it  was  no  rougher,  in  most 
cases,  than  is  the  job  of  going  to  sea  on  the  Gloucester 
fishermen  of  to-day.  Gangs  of  laborers  busily  engaged 
in  excavating  for  a  skyscraper  these  days  are  treated 
in  much  the  same  way  as  many  crews  were  treated  in  the 
old  days  of  sails.  But  now  and  then  some  brutal  cap- 
tain, or  some  "bucko"  mate  went  farther  than  he  had 
reason  to  go.  Men  were  killed,  occasionally — and  killed 
uselessly.  Men  were  beaten  cruelly.  They  were  driven 
to  mutiny.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  sometimes 
mutinied  uselessly.  There  are  rights  and  wrongs  on 
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both  sides  of  this  picture.  Sailors  before  the  mast,  and 
officers  in  the  cabins  aft,  were  merelj^  men,  with  all  the 
short-comings  of  men.  They  went  to  extremes  often 
enough,  but  hj  and  large  they  managed  to  get  along 
well  enough,  as  is  proved  by  the  willingness  of  the  real 
sailors  to  make  voyage  after  voyage  when  they  were 
under  no  compulsion  to  go  to  sea. 

Nor  can  one  believe  all  the  stories  one  reads  of  brutal 
captains.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  two  accounts  of 
Captain  "Bully"  Waterman,  each  written  by  a  man 
who  purports  to  know  the  sea.  One  says  that  Captain 
Waterman  was  "a  humane,  conscientious,  high-minded 
man."  The  other  calls  him  "a  fiend  in  human  shape." 

Now  it  is  highly  probable  that  both  these  accounts 
of  "Bully"  Waterman  are  wrong.  Some  of  the  bru- 
talities with  which  he  is  credited  are  so  extraordinary 
that  the}''  are  obviously  fictitious,  though  they  are  re- 
ported in  all  seriousness  by  many  writers.  One  of  the 
authors  whose  book  I  have  before  me  reports  him  as 
shooting  men  out  of  the  rigging  for  the  pleasure  of 
doing  it.  He  tells  how  Waterman  "cast  off  the  lee  main- 
brace  in  a  Cape  Horn  snorter"  and  jerked  half  a 
dozen  men  into  the  sea ;  of  how  he  shot  his  own  child ; 
of  how  he  performed  any  number  of  other  brutal  acts, 
for  which,  however,  he  was  never  brought  to  book.  And 
as  if  in  partial  proof  of  all  these  greatly  exaggerated 
yarns,  which  this  author  has  apparently  obtained 
largely  from  other  sailors  in  the  form  of  yarns,  he  tells 
of  how  "Bully"  Waterman,  to  this  day,  is  the  one  hor- 
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rible  example  held  to  the  last  by  yarning  sailors  in 
British  and  American  sailing  vessels,  in  order  "to  cap 
the  latest  instance  of  ill  usage  at  sea." 

I,  too,  have  heard  these  forecastle  stories,  and  others 
as  well.  But  any  one  with  experience  of  forecastles  must 
admit  that  they  are  not  the  natural  home  of  truth  or 
statistics,  even  when  the  yarning  sailor-man  is  as  hon- 
est as  the  daj'^  is  long.  Stories  seem  always  to  grow  more 
exaggerated  as  they  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  for 
generations,  and  now  it  has  been  seventy-five  years 
since  "Bully"  Waterman  was  sailing  around  the  Horn. 
His  deeds  have  undoubtedly  grown  mightily  in  the 
forecastle  since  then,  just  as  they  had  grown  mightily 
before  they  had  traveled  from  mouth  to  mouth  for  a 
fraction  of  that  time. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  come  to  Waterman's  rescue. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  he  was  a  bad  lot,  for  where 
there  is  so  much  smoke  it  is  quite  likely  that  some  fire 
must  once  have  been.  But  no  captain  of  the  old  clip- 
pers could  have  set  the  records  that  Waterman  set 
without  having  been  an  excellent  sailor,  and  even  an 
excellent  sailor  has  to  have  a  crew  in  order  to  handle  a 
clipper  ship.  Obviously  those  who  repeat  these  stories 
with  their  faces  straight  have,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
been  taken  in.  That  Waterman  was  brutal  seems  ob- 
vious enough.  That  he  killed  more  than  one  man  seems 
obvious,  too.  The  author  from  whom  I  quoted  says  that 
he  shot  his  own  child.  That  is  a  yarn  that  I  never  heard 
elsewhere  than  in  this  one  book,  although  I  have  been 
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told  that  Waterman  did  kick  his  son  in  the  stomach, 
injuring  him  so  seriously  that  he  died  from  the  effect. 
I  have  no  proof  of  this  last  story,  but  apparently  the 
author  who  recounts  these  other  yarns  has  repeated  a 
number  of  stories  of  which  he  has  no  proof.  He  should 
realize  that  if  Waterman's  crimes  were  even  half  so 
numerous  as  he  believes,  he  could  hardly  have  dared 
accept  the  post  of  Port  Warden  and  Inspector  of  Hulls 
in  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1852,  when  many  of  the 
men  who  had  sailed  under  him  were  in  the  state,  and 
might  easily  have  paid  back  any  old  scores  by  a  shot 
from  ambush  under  conditions  that  would  have  made 
their  detection  highly  unlikely. 

But  whether  or  not  this  man  was  the  fiend  he  has 
been  called,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was  a 
sailor  equal  to  the  best  when  it  came  to  handling  his 
ships.  While  the  very  first  of  the  clippers  was  setting 
her  astounding  records.  Captain  Waterman  was  cap- 
tain of  the  old  packet  ship  Natcliez — a  vessel  with  no 
pretenses  to  speed.  She  was  a  full-pooped  New  Orleans 
packet  that  had  been  built  in  1831,  yet  in  her,  when  she 
was  thirteen  years  old.  Captain  Waterman  sailed  from 
New  York  to  Valparaiso  in  71  days,  sailed  from  Callao 
to  Hongkong  in  54  days,  and  made  the  remark- 
able record  of  78  days  from  Canton,  China,  to  New 
York. 

So  remarkable  was  this  passage  from  Canton  to  New 
York  in  a  ship  of  the  type  of  the  Natchez  that  some 
people  wondered  whether  or  not  Waterman  had  found 
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some  new  route  home  from  China  that  was  shorter  than 
the  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  was  because  of  the  records  he  made  with  the  old 
Natchez  that  Waterman  was  given  command  of  his 
first  cHpper,  and  except  for  a  short  time  as  captain  of 
a  Pacific  Mail  steamship,  he  remained  in  the  clippers 
until  he  retired.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have 
a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  this  man's  life,  for 
his  story  would  have  told  us  much  about  the  half-lost 
story  of  the  clippers.  But  in  some  strange  fashion, 
Captain  "Bully"  Waterman  has  become  the  one  clipper 
captain  to  whom  practically  all  the  stories  of  brutality 
seem  to  gravitate.  Countless  yarns  that  have  no  basis 
in  truth  have  come  to  be  told  of  him,  and  these,  with  a 
few  that  are  brutal  enough  and  seem  to  be  true,  have 
made  of  him  a  character  upon  whom  writers  of  sea 
fiction  endlessly  draw  for  material,  adding  their  wildly 
imaginative  stories  to  the  true  and  the  fabulous  until 
all  true  perspective  is  lost  and  the  reader  almost  ex- 
pects to  see  this  officer  appear  on  his  own  deck  with 
horns  and  tail  and  pitchfork. 

The  story  of  one  of  his  voyages,  however,  seems  to 
be  known  in  some  detail,  and  from  the  following  ac- 
count one  can  get  some  idea  of  such  a  captain  and  of  a 
voyage  "around  the  Horn." 

The  Challenge  was  the  largest  clipper  constructed 
in  1851,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  that  ever  sailed 
under  the  American  flag.  She  was  230  feet  long,  43  feet 
6  inches  in  breadth,  and  her  registered  tonnage  was 
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2,006.  Her  spars  were  exceptional,  and  she  carried  an 
enormous  spread  of  canvas.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
seven  miles  of  canvas  was  woven  by  the  Colt  Manu- 
facturing Company  in  order  to  make  one  set  of  sails. 
This  handsome  ship  was  built  by  William  H.  Webb  of 
New  York,  and  she  was  owned  by  the  firm  of  N.  L.  &  G. 
Griswold,  who,  because  of  their  initials,  were  flippantly 
called  "No  Loss  and  Great  Gain." 

When  she  was  launched,  Captain  Waterman,  who 
had  been  in  command  of  the  much  smaller  Sea  Witch, 
was  transferred  to  the  Challenge,  and  on  her  first  voy- 
age sailed  to  San  Francisco.  Great  things  were  ex- 
pected of  this  new  racer,  but  she  took  108  days  to  reach 
California,  and  that,  in  1851,  was  nothing  of  which  so 
fine  a  clipper  could  justly  be  proud.  However,  I  have 
not  chosen  this  voyage  because  it  broke  any  records,  for 
it  did  not.  Concerning  it,  however,  we  have  a  fairly 
accurate  account,  which  shows  the  treatment  of  a  crew 
by  a  captain  whose  reputation  is  of  the  very  worst, 
and  whose  mates  were  said  to  be  almost  the  equals  of 
their  commander. 

Why  such  a  ship,  fresh  from  the  builders  and  full  of 
possibilities,  if  properly  handled,  was  ever  permitted 
to  go  to  sea  wdth  such  a  ruffianly  crew  as  she  had  on 
that  first  voyage  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  In  that 
alone  one  can  see  incompetence  on  the  part  of  some  one. 
But  those  were  the  days  of  "crimps"  and  sailors'  board- 
ing houses,  and  through  these  disgusting  agencies  the 
crews  of  most  ships  were  obtained.  Nor  were  the  crimps 
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in  the  least  likely  to  trouble  themselves  to  find  good 
men.  Any  man  at  all  would  serve  their  purposes,  for 
they  were  not  paid  because  of  a  sailor's  ability,  but 
were,  instead,  reimbursed  when  they  had  sent  their 
men  aboard,  M'hether  the  men  were  drunk  or  sober, 
doped  or  bludgeoned,  in  their  senses  or  completely  un- 
conscious. 

It  was  with  a  crew  obtained  by  such  methods  that 
Captain  Waterman  took  the  Challenge  to  sea,  but  he 
had  hardly  dropped  his  pilot  off  Sandy  Hook  when  he 
began  to  understand  that  his  crew  Mas  not  of  the  best. 
It  is  said  that  he  seriously  considered  putting  back 
to  New  York  for  another  crew,  and  refrained  from  do- 
ing so  merely  because  of  the  delay  that  would  be  in- 
volved and  because  of  the  additional  cost  that  such  a 
move  would  entail.  But  whether  he  thought  of  such  a 
thing  or  not,  he  did  not  act  on  it,  and  stood  away  to 
the  southeast  on  his  long  and  hazardous  voyage  with 
his  fifty-six  men  and  eight  boys  "before  the  mast"  in 
addition  to  himself  and  his  ofiicers. 

He  soon  learned  that  of  his  crew  only  two  were 
Americans,  while  the  others  were  a  gathering  repre- 
sentative of  almost  every  European  country.  Their 
appearance  was  against  them,  and  Waterman,  already 
fearful  of  trouble — though  why  I  have  been  unable  to 
learn — called  his  crew  aft,  and  proceeded  to  give  them 
a  long  harangue  about  the  merits  of  the  ship  they  were 
on,  the  good  food  they  would  receive  and  the  little  work 
they   would   be   called   upon   to   perform.   While   this 
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long-winded  speech  was  being  given,  the  mates,  assisted 
by  the  boatswain,  the  carpenter,  and  the  sailmaker, 
went  through  the  forecastle,  looking  through  the  be- 
longings of  every  sailor  on  board,  making  it  a  point 
to  collect  everj'^  weapon  and  every  bottle  of  liquor  that 
they  could  find.  The  result  was,  naturally,  quite  a 
collection,  which  included  pistols  and  knives  in  pro- 
fusion, and  more  than  a  little  rum.  These  were  all 
thrown  over  the  side,  and  the  cruise  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  begun,  but  with  no  love  lost  between  the 
officers  and  the  crew. 

About  half  of  the  men  who  had  shipped  were  not 
sailors  at  all,  many  of  them  being  the  very  dregs  of 
the  gutter.  Of  the  other  half  only  a  handful — not  more 
than  six  or  eight — were  competent  "able  seamen."  The 
crew  was  principally  made  up  of  men  whose  desire  was 
to  get  to  California,  and  who  had  chosen  this  method 
of  reaching  that  goal.  Many  of  them  were  ill  as  the 
result  of  a  disgusting  disease  they  had  picked  up,  and 
several  of  these  did  not  do  a  stroke  of  work  all  the  way 
to  San  Francisco.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Captain  Water- 
man was  forced  to  turn  the  sailroom  into  a  hospital, 
and  several  of  the  men  who  occupied  it  died  before 
California  was  reached.  Even  the  best  possible  treat- 
ment on  such  a  ship,  unequipped  as  she  was  with  proper 
medical  supplies  and  with  no  one  aboard  with  any 
medical  knowledge,  must  have  been  bad  enough,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  men  received  even 
the  best  treatment  that  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
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stances.  At  one  time  nearly  a  score  of  men  were  ill  in 
that  poorly  equipped,  badly  ventilated,  and  unclean 
"hospital." 

The  officers  went  armed  with  revolvers,  even  though 
the  crew  had  had  their  own  more  deadly  weapons  taken 
from  them.  Each  man  was,  of  course,  equipped  with  a 
large  clasp  knife,  for  a  sailor — even  a  poor  one — needs 
such  an  implement,  but  the  pistols  of  the  officers  gave 
them  a  decided  advantage.  Still,  almost  from  the  first, 
things  began  to  go  wrong,  whether  because  of  Water- 
man's ungovernable  temper,  as  some  accounts  affirm,  or 
because  of  the  questionable  qualities  of  the  crew,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  My  belief  is  that  the  troubles  that 
followed  were  probably  the  result  of  shortcomings  on 
both  sides.  But  whatever  the  cause,  fights  were  com- 
mon. A  Negro  steward  is  said  to  have  had  his  scalp 
laid  open  with  a  knife,  which  may  be  true,  but  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  that  Waterman  himself  did  it,  al- 
though, of  course,  he  is  credited  with  it.  Later  there 
is  said  to  have  been  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  between 
the  captain  and  the  carpenter,  although  it  does  not 
sound  likely,  for  the  carpenter  was  on  duty  every  day 
during  the  voyage,  and  had  such  a  fight  actually  taken 
place  one  would  imagine  that  the  captain  would  have 
had  little  hesitation  about  putting  his  opponent  in 
irons  for  a  time. 

That  the  situation  on  board  was  on  the  nerves  of 
almost  every  one  seems  obvious,  but  it  did  not  come  to 
a  head  until  the  ship  had  crossed  the  equator  and  was 
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off  the  Brazilian  coast  not  far  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Tlicrc,  one  morning,  the  captain  ordered  a  muster  of 
the  crew  on  deck  and  an  inspection  of  their  dunnage, 
and  when  Douglas,  the  first  mate,  made  some  remark  or 
other  that  was  more  than  usually  insulting,  the  sailor 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  went  into  action  at  once,  and 
proceeded  to  pound  the  mate  almost  into  unconscious- 
ness. 

Naturally,  such  a  fight  created  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement, and  Captain  Waterman,  who  was  aft  work- 
ing out  the  ship's  longitude  from  a  sight  of  the  sun, 
dropped  what  he  was  doing  and  came  toward  the  scene 
of  the  fight  with  all  the  speed  of  which  he  was  capable. 

There  are  several  accounts  of  what  took  place.  One 
has  it  that  the  captain  used  his  valualjle  quadrant  as 
a  weapon  until  he  had  pounded  it  hopelessly  out  of 
shape.  Another  says  that  he  seized  a  belaying  pin  as 
he  came  and  killed  two  men  with  it.  Still  another  tells  of 
his  having  come  forward  swinging  his  great  fists  fiercely 
as  he  entered  the  conflict.  But  Avhatever  the  truth  of 
the  story  may  be,  the  captain  succeeded  in  quelling 
what  might  readily  have  become  a  mutin}',  and  he  man- 
aged, too,  to  rescue  his  very  badly  battered  mate. 

But  now,  when  a  search  v/as  made  for  the  man  who 
had  taken  exception  to  the  mate's  remarks,  he  was  no- 
where to  be  found,  and  several  men  swore  that  they 
had  seen  him  leap  overboard  at  the  height  of  the 
trouble.  Nor  could  he  be  located,  so  the  captain  was 
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reluctantly  forced  to  believe  that  the  man  actually  had 
gone  over  the  rail. 

Douglas,  the  mate,  however,  apparently  thought  dif- 
ferently, for  though  he  waited  for  some  time — perhaps 
he  had  to  because  of  his  injuries — he  finally  made  a 
search  for  the  fellow  when  the  ship  was  off  Cape  Horn. 
The  crew  had  all  been  called  on  deck  to  shorten  sail, 
and  Douglas,  with  one  of  the  ship's  boys,  went  into 
the  forecastle  and  searched  every  nook  and  cranny 
with  a  lantern.  Having  sent  the  boy  into  some  par- 
ticularly dark  corner  beneath  one  of  the  lowest  bunks, 
the  mate  was  peering  about  with  his  lantern.  But  the 
boy,  in  the  dark  and  evil-smelling  hole,  touched  some- 
tliing  warm,  and  letting  out  a  scream,  slid  out  once 
more,  running  for  the  deck.  The  mate  followed,  as 
frightened  as  the  boy,  and  the  man,  who  saw  that  he 
had  been  discovered,  came  out  of  his  hiding  place. 

As  to  what  happened  to  the  man  I  do  not  know, 
except  that  he  was  put  in  irons.  One  account  tells  of  the 
mate  having  struck  the  fellow  while  he  was  on  his  knees 
begging  for  mercy.  The  mate  may  have  struck  him, 
but  it  sounds  very  far-fetched  indeed  that  such  char- 
acters should  go  crawling  about  on  their  knees  begging 
for  anything.  Another  account  tells  of  the  man's  arm 
having  been  broken  by  the  mate  before  the  fellow  was 
put  in  irons.  If  his  arm  was  really  broken,  it  seems  pos- 
sible, at  least,  that  that  was  done  during  the  original 
fight.  However,  that  the  man  was  kept  in  irons  for 
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the  rest  of  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco  seems  fairly 
certain. 

There  is  no  possible  point  in  listing  all  the  outra- 
geous stories  that  are  told  of  "Bully"  Waterman  and 
his  mates  on  this  voyage,  for  many  of  the  yarns  bear 
w-ith  them  the  evidence  that  disproves  them.  Waterman 
is  said  to  have  taken  especial  pleasure  in  standing  be- 
hind his  helmsmen  and  striking  them  down  with  a  club 
which  he  carried.  He  is  said  to  have  struck  them  doMTi 
even  for  so  slight  a  thing  as  having  dirty  hands,  but  if 
he  struck  dowm  every  man  on  the  ship  whose  hands  were 
dirty,  he  must  have  gone  the  rounds  many  times  before 
the  Golden  Gate  was  reached. 

Another  story  has  it  that  Douglas,  when  a  man  v^'as 
kicked  off  the  yard  by  the  second  mate  and  fell. to  the 
deck,  had  the  groaning  individual  stitched  up  in  his 
own  blanket  and  thrown  overboard  while  still  alive, 
and  other  stories  at  least  equally  bad  are  cited.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  "Bully"  Waterman  has 
served  as  the  original  villain  for  practically  all  the 
writers  of  sea  fiction,  and  furthermore,  he  is  the  unfor- 
tunate individual  upon  whom  is  fastened  all  the  stories 
of  brutality  that  are  told  by  yarning  sailors  all  about 
the  world.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  seems,  in  some  of 
the  stories,  like  a  veritable  demon.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  some  of  the  stories  are  so  far-fetched  as  to  ap- 
proach the  impossible,  and  so  "Bully"  Waterman  may 
well  have  been  a  very  much  better  sort  of  person  than 
he  is  generally  painted. 
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There  are  stories  told  of  fights  between  the  captain 
and  the  two  mates,  and  there  is  a  very  well  authen- 
ticated storj"  of  an  Italian  whom  Waterman  struck  over 
the  head  and  killed,  for  which  Waterman  was  put  on 
trial  in  San  Francisco.  The  fact  that  he  was  put  on 
trial  for  this  particular  murder  and  not  for  any  of  the 
many  others  he  is  said  to  have  committed  during  the 
voyage  suggests  that  those  others  are  imaginarj^  and 
have  no  basis  whatever  in  fact.  And  while  the  state  of 
justice  in  California  in  1851  probably  left  many  things 
to  be  desired,  Waterman's  guilt  or  innocence  can  only 
be  adjudged  by  the  fact  that  he  was  held  not  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  the  Italian,  and  that  no  other  charges 
were  ever  formally  made  against  him. 

Whether  or  not  all  these  yarns  about  Waterman 
were  true,  they  prove  nothing  about  the  status  of 
American  ships  of  the  day.  Even  granting  the  very 
worst,  and  admitting  that  Waterman  was  the  incar- 
nate fiend  that  some  writers  insist  that  he  was,  still  his 
can  be  vicAved  only  as  an  extraordinarj'  case  of  bru- 
tality that  developed  to  an  unbelievable  degree.  And 
because  almost  every  story  of  which  one  hears  is  told 
of  "Bully"  Waterman  himself,  it  suggests  that  the  of- 
ficers of  most  American  clippers  were  decently  con- 
siderate to  their  men,  that  they  had  the  normal  man's 
healthy  aversion  to  brutality,  and  that  they  were  in- 
telligent enough  to  see  that  in  the  long  run  they  could 
gain  little  by  such  methods. 

In  these  days  of  fiction  stories  of  the  sea,  and  of 
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motion  pictures  of  similar  subjects,  we  very  often  read 
of,  or  see  on  the  screen,  such  characters  as  "Bully" 
Waterman  Is  said  to  have  been.  Sometimes  the  stories 
are  very  Interesting  Indeed,  as  Jack  London's  "Sea 
Wolf"  Is,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  direct 
progenitor  of  the  villainous  and  brutal  captain  is  un- 
fortunate "Bully"  Waterman,  who  lived  a  long  and 
gentle  life  in  California  after  he  had  left  the  sea,  but 
to  whose  name  there  has  always  clung  this  vast  accu- 
mulation of  fact  and  fiction — of  truth  and  myth.  How 
much  of  all  that  is  told  of  him  is  true  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  even  his  best  friend  must  admit  that  if  there 
had  not  been  some  justification  for  crediting  him  with 
some  brutality,  It  Is  not  likel}^  that  he  would  have  come 
to  be  the  one  peg  upon  which  every  such  story  would 
be  hung. 


CHAPTER    Vm 

FLYING  CLOUD 

The  heyday  of  the  clipper  ship  was,  by  1851,  very 
well  begun,  and  in  that  year  was  launched  the  ship  that 
ordinarily  is  accepted  as  the  finest  of  all  the  clippers 
that  ever  sailed  under  the  American  flag.  The  Flying 
Cloud,  according  to  the  general  consensus  of  opinion, 
is  given  this  preeminent  position,  and  certainly  she 
proved  to  be  close  to  perfection,  and  was  fortunate,  too, 
in  her  commanders  and  in  her  voyages.  That  there  were 
others  that  approached  her  is  true  enough,  but  few 
ships  under  any  flag  ever  surpassed  her  in  any  degree 
whatever,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  any  other  sailing 
ship  that  was  ever  built  was  her  all-round  peer.  Twenty 
years  after  she  was  launched  there  were  two  or  three 
British  clippers  in  service  that  are  said  by  some  to  have 
surpassed  her,  but  because  there  was  never  a  chance 
for  the  Flying  Cloud  and  these  later  ships  to  compete 
directly,  a  positive  conclusion  cannot  be  reached.  That 
the  British  ships  were  faster  in  light  winds  seems  likely, 
but  because  they  were  far  smaller  than  the  Flying 
Cloud,  just  as  they  were  smaller  than  most  American 
fliers,  and  carried  far  less  sail,  they  were  never  able  to 
make  the  speed  in  heavy  weather  that  the  larger  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  always  able  to  make.  It  is  highly  prob- 
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able  that  no  sailing  ships  were  ever  built  that  were 
more  admirabl}'  adapted  to  the  work  they  were  called 
upon  to  perform  than  were  the  British  ships  that  were 
placed  in  the  China  service,  but  for  speed  in  heavy 
weather — for  ability  to  drive  through  hea%'T  seas  and 
gales,  the  powerful  clippers  of  the  fleet  that  sailed  to 
San  Francisco  were  far  and  awaj^  the  greatest  sailing 
ships  that  ever  went  to  sea. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  Flying  Cloud — and  without 
her  story  the  story  of  the  clippers  is  far  from  complete 
— it  is  necessary  to  tell  of  Donald  McKay,  who,  save 
for  John  W.  Griffeths,  who  originated  the  clippers  and 
must  consequently  be  held  preeminent  among  clipper 
ship  designers,  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  naval  archi- 
tects who  specialized  in  designing  these  magnificent  ves- 
sels. It  was  McKay's  genius  that  created  the  Flying 
Cloud,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  the  Great  Republic, 
and  many  others,  all  of  which  were  remarkabh'  power- 
ful ships  such  as  no  other  designer  ever  equaled.  Nor 
did  he  design  them  merely.  He  built  them  as  well,  and 
when  they  began  their  voyaging  they  were  properly 
prepared  to  face  any  wind  that  blew. 

McKay  was  a  Nova  Scotian  by  birth,  but  when  he 
was  sixteen  he  went  to  New  York  and  went  to  work  in 
a  shipyard.  He  was  in  his  element  when  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  building  ship,  and  because  of  his  energy  and  his 
tremendous  interest  he  soon  became  a  master  ship- 
wright of  more  tlian  average  ability.  New  York,  how- 
ever, was  apparently  not  the  place  that  suited  his  fancy, 
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for,  having  come  from  "Down  East,"  he  returned 
thither,  although  not  so  far  as  to  Nova  Scotia.  In  1840 
we  find  McKay  in  Newburyport  superintending  the 
construction  of  the  ship  Delia  Walker  in  a  shipyard 
owned  by  John  Currier,  and  in  the  following  year 
Currier  invited  the  young  man  to  become  a  partner. 
The  firm  of  Currier  &  McKay  was  consequently  or- 
ganized, and  during  the  next  two  years  was  busy  build- 
ing several  ships.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  firm  was 
dissolved,  and  McKay  organized  the  firm  of  McKay  & 
Pickett,  which  built  several  packet  ships. 

Then  it  was  that  Enoch  Train,  who  was  looking 
about  for  some  one  to  build  him  the  ships  he  required 
for  his  projected  "Liverpool  Line"  of  packets,  met 
McKay  at  Newburyport,  and  became  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  young  shipbuilder.  Train  gave  McKay 
an  order  for  the  Joshua  Bates,  and  was  so  delighted 
with  the  vessel  and  with  her  builder  that,  as  soon  as  the 
new  ship  had  been  launched,  he  urged  McKay  to  re- 
move to  Boston,  there  to  found  a  new  yard.  Because  he 
liked  Train  personallj^,  and  because  Train  assured  him 
that  all  the  financial  backing  necessary  would  be  forth- 
coming, McKay  accepted,  and  shortly  thereafter 
opened  his  shipyard  in  East  Boston,  from  which,  in 
later  years,  some  of  the  very  finest  sailing  ships  that 
ever  went  to  sea  were  launched. 

For  several  years,  however,  McKay's  interest  was 
centered  in  the  designing  and  building  of  packet  ships, 
and  it  was  not  until  1850  that  he  built  his  first  clipper. 
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That  he  was  completely  at  home  in  designing  such  a 
vessel  is  proved,  however,  by  the  fact  that  this  first 
McKay  clipper — the  Stag  Hound — made  the  run  to 
San  Francisco  in  107  days  despite  the  fact  that  she 
lost  her  three  topgallantmasts  and  her  maintopmast, 
that  she  was  without  a  maintopsail  for  over  a  week,  and 
without  any  topgallantsails  for  nearly  two  weeks,  be- 
ing forced  into  Valparaiso  for  repairs.  Her  captain 
reported  that  she  sometimes  made  seventeen  knots,  and 
that  her  best  twenty-four  hours'  run  was  358  miles. 

Naturally,  such  a  ship  as  the  Stag  Hound  attracted 
attention  to  her  designer  and  builder,  with  the  result 
that  McKay  soon  got  orders  for  other  ships  of  the  same 
type.  Thus  it  was  that  in  1851  he  built  three  more,  and 
in  1852  still  another  three,  and  in  later  years  he  built 
still  others,  until  the  number  of  ships  that  had  come 
from  his  yards  totalled  forty-two — no  mean  number 
when  one  remembers  that  he  not  only  superintended 
their  construction,  but  also  designed  them  in  the  ut- 
most detail. 

Many  of  these  ships  became  famous,  but  of  them  all, 
the  Flying  Cloud,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  the  Great 
Republic,  the  James  Baines,  and  the  Lightning  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable.  Of  these,  the  last  two 
were  built  for  the  British  firm  of  James  Baines  &  Com- 
pany, and  the}'^  sailed  under  the  British  flag.  For  this 
firm,  too,  he  built  several  others,  but  most  of  his  ships 
were  for  American  firms,  and  as  I  have  said,  those 
listed  above  are  probably  the  most  important. 
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It  seems  strange  that  among  the  clippers,  some  of 
the  very  earliest  that  were  built  proved  to  be  the  fast- 
est, yet  such  was  the  case.  How  was  it  that  the  Flying 
Cloud,  built  when  hardly  more  than  a  score  of  such 
ships  had  ever  been  built  b}'  any  one,  should  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  outstanding  ships  in  the  history  of  clip- 
pers— a  ship  whose  records  stand  to  this  day,  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  sailing  vessel?  And  how  was 
McKay  able,  after  having  designed  only  one  similar 
vessel,  to  sit  down  and  design  such  a  second?  The  an- 
swer to  such  questions  is  difficult,  and  one  can  only 
imagine  that  IVIcKay,  with  the  genius  that  certainly 
was  his,  had  some  intuitive  sense  that  told  him  what  to 
do  when  other  men,  less  gifted,  had  to  labor  and  ex- 
periment and  still  fall  short  of  the  mark. 

But  whatever  made  it  possible  for  McKay  to  design 
such  ships,  he  did  design  them,  and  he  built  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  Flying  Cloud,  he  began  her  for  his 
friend  Train,  who  placed  the  order,  but  while  she  was 
still  on  the  stocks.  Train,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
sold  her  to  the  firm  of  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Company, 
of  New  York.  Nor  did  Grinnell,  INIinturn  &  Company 
ever  cease  chuckling  over  having  bought  such  a  vessel, 
especially  as  Train,  keen  shipowner  that  he  was,  never 
forgave  himself  for  having  relinquished  the  ship  that 
did  so  much  to  aid  New  York  in  its  rivalry  with  Bos- 
ton. 

The  Flying  Cloud  was  a  large  ship  for  her  day,  as 
were  all  of  McKay's  clippers.  Her  length  was  225  feet. 
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She  was  40  feet  8  inches  in  breadth,  and  her  hull  was 
21  feet  6  inches  deep.  She  carried  three  skysail  yards, 
as  was  customary  with  ships  of  her  type,  and  her  main- 
mast— that  is,  the  lowest  and  largest  of  the  three  sec- 
tions of  the  second  mast  from  the  bow — was  88  feet 
long,  while  her  main  yard — the  yard  on  which  her  main 
sail  was  set — ^was  82  feet  in  length. 

She  was  launched  from  McKay's  East  Boston  yard 
early  in  1851,  and  with  Captain  Josiah  Creesy  in  com- 
mand, sailed  for  San  Francisco  on  the  third  of  June. 
Three  days  out  she  met  a  gale  and  lost  her  main-  and 
mizzen-topgallantmasts,  and — what  was  even  more 
serious — her  maintopsail  yard.  On  the  following  day 
she  re-rigged  her  two  topgallantmasts  and  managed  to 
get  their  yards  on  them.  On  the  day  after  that  the 
hard-worked  crew  finally  swung  a  new  maintopsail  yard 
into  the  rigging  and  secured  it.  Now,  once  more,  she 
had  all  her  canvas  set,  but  six  days  later  the  captain 
discovered  that  the  mainmast  had  been  badly  sprung 
just  below  the  main-top.  It  is  exactly  at  that  point 
that  a  terrific  strain  comes  when  all  the  sails  are  set 
on  such  a  mainmast  as  the  Flying  Cloud's,  yet  ob- 
viously a  ship  at  sea  is  not  in  any  position  to  re-rig  a 
whole  mainmast.  Temporary  repairs,  then,  were  essen- 
tial, and  they  were  made,  though  with  such  effect  that 
the  ship  went  on  to  San  Francisco  and  returned  to 
New  York  before  permanent  repairs  were  made. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  this  a  severe  storm  struck 
the  ship,  which  was  under  double-reefed  topsails,  and 
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tore  two  staysails  to  shreds.  During  the  height  of  this 
blow  the  repairs  on  the  sprung  mainmast  began  to 
weaken,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  strain  it  was  neces- 
sary not  merely  to  take  in  sail  on  that  mast,  but  also 
to  send  down  the  royal  and  topgallant  yards,  as  well  as 
the  studdingsail  booms  from  the  main  and  topsail  yards. 
And  now — for  the  ship  was  off  Cape  Horn — an  ex- 
tract from  the  ship's* "log"  will  give  an  idea  of  what 
these  vessels  and  their  crews  faced  on  their  voyages  to 
California. 

"July  31st.  Fresh  breezes,  fine  weather,  all  sail  set.  At  2 
p.  M.  wind  southeast.  At  6  squally — in  lower  and  topgallant 
studdingsails.  7,  in  royals.  At  2  a.  m.  in  foretopmast  studding- 
sail.  Latter  part,  strong  gales  and  high  seas  running.  Ship  very 
wet  fore  and  aft.  Distance  run  this  day  by  observation  is  374 
miles.  During  the  squalls  18  knots  of  lines  was  not  sufficient  to 
measure  the  rate  of  sjDeed. 

From  this  point  in  the  vo3^age  north  until  she  reached 
San  Francisco  the  vessel's  experiences  were  less  strenu- 
ous, although  just  before  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
she  lost  her  foretopgallantmast,  and  had  to  replace  it. 

But  despite  the  mishaps  that  the  ship  had  to  over- 
come, she  set  a  record  on  that  voyage  to  San  Francisco 
that  has  never — to  this  day — been  surpassed  except  by 
herself,  and  that  by  very  little.  Fifty  days  after  leav- 
ing New  York  she  was  within  sight  of  Cape  Horn,  and 
thirty-nine  days  and  twenty-one  hours  later  she  was 
in  San  Francisco  Bay,  having  completed  her  voyage 
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in  89  daj^s  and  21  hours.  She  had  sailed  from  New 
York  to  the  equator  in  21  days;  from  the  equator  to 
Cape  Horn  in  29  days ;  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
equator  in  the  Pacific  in  twent}^  days ;  from  the  equator 
to  San  Francisco  in  19  days  and  a  few  hours.  Several 
years  later  the  Flying  Cloud  made  another  voyage  to 
San  Francisco  in  sixteen  hours  less  time,  but  except 
for  one  voyage  of  the  Andrew  Jackson,  when  that  ex- 
cellent ship  equaled  the  Flying  Cloud's  first  record — 
no  voyage  under  sail  was  ever  made  by  another  ship 
between  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
San  Francisco  in  so  short  a  time. 

Her  highest  day's  run  was  374*  miles,  although  in 
four  consecutive  days — of  wliich  this  remarkable  day 
was  one — she  sailed  1,256  miles,  a  record  rarely 
equaled  by  any  other  clipper,  British  or  American. 
When  it  is  recalled,  furthermore,  that  on  this  voyage 
she  had  more  than  her  share  of  difficulty  with  canvas 
and  spars,  it  will  be  seen  that  she  was  a  very  remark- 
ble  craft. 

Later  the  Flying  Cloud  made  the  2,000  mile  voyage 
from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  in  twelve  days,  which 
was  not  a  record  but  was  an  extraordinary  voyage.  The 
record  for  that  run  was  set  by  the  Stag  Hound  in  nine 
days  when  she  made  the  crossing  with  remarkably  fa- 
vorable winds.  On  this  twelve-day  voyage  of  the  Fly- 
ing  Cloud,  furthermore,  she  again  made  a  run  of  374? 
miles,  equaling  the  day's  run  she  made  shortly  after 
rounding  Cape  Horn.  She  also  made  two  voyages  from 
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Canton,  China,  to  New  York  in  excellent  time,  al- 
though her  time  on  these  two  passages  (9-i  and  96 
days)  fell  far  short  of  equaling  the  extraordinary 
record  set  several  years  earlier  when  Captain  "Bully" 
Waterman,  in  the  Sea  Witch,  raced  home  from  China 
in  77  days.  That  record,  made  through  seas  that  for 
many  j'ears  were  sailed  by  the  fleet  of  British  tea  clip- 
pers, has  never  been  approached  in  point  of  speed,  and 
probabh'^  never  will  by  any  vessel  propelled  by  sail. 

The  Flying  Cloud's  second  voyage  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  was  far  less  successful  than  her  first, 
for  it  took  her  113  days,  but  an  interesting  race  took 
place  when,  about  thirty-five  days  out  of  New  York, 
she  was  making  her  way  along  the  Brazilian  coast  in 
a  breeze  so  light  that  every  stitch  of  canvas — stud- 
dingsails  and  all — was  set  in  order  to  give  her  steer- 
age way.  Moving  slowly  along,  the  Flying  Cloud  made 
out,  several  miles  ahead,  a  large  clipper  that  was  lying 
entirely  becalmed.  The  slight  breeze  that  was  still  mov- 
ing the  Flying  Cloud  slowly  ahead  died  gradually 
away,  but  did  not  entirely  cease  until  she  was  near  the 
other  vessel.  The  two  ships  exchanged  signals  and 
Captain  Creesy  learned,  to  his  amazement,  that  the 
other  vessel  was  the  N,  B.  Palmer,  a  clipper  that 
claimed  tremendous  speed.  But  what  amazed  Creesy 
even  more  was  the  announcement  of  the  A^.  B.  Palmer's 
captain  that  that  vessel  had  sailed  from  New  York 
eight  days  after  the  Flying  Cloud  had  left. 

It  was  only  natural  for  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
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Flying  Cloud  to  make  an  effort  to  run  away  from  the 
ship  that  had  caught  up  eight  days  on  them  in  so  com- 
paratively short  a  section  of  the  voyage,  and  when,  a 
little  later,  a  breeze  put  in  its  appearance,  both  vessels 
spread  everything  they  had  in  an  effort  to  take  the 
lead.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  both  of  them 
began  again  to  forge  ahead,  and  though  the  Flying 
Cloud  began  to  pull  aAvay  from  her  rival,  night  shut 
down  before  she  had  gained  any  important  lead. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning,  however,  the  N.  B. 
Palmer  was  well  astern,  and  by  the  evening  of  that 
day  had  been  dropped  from  sight.  That  did  not  mean, 
however,  that  she  might  not  be  sailing  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent course,  or  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  keep 
the  pace  set  by  the  Flying  Cloud.  The  result  was  that 
though  Captain  Creesy  did  not  sight  his  rival  again 
on  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco,  he  had  her  in  mind 
every  minute  of  the  time. 

Off  Cape  Horn  both  vessels  ran  into  very  heavy 
weather,  and  they  were  forced  to  beat  against  a  series 
of  heavy  westerly  gales,  but  finally  i\\Qy  plowed  their 
way  into  the  Pacific,  and  when,  nearly  eight  weeks 
later,  Captain  Creesy  brouglit  the  Flying  Cloud  to 
anchor  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  first  vessel  he  looked 
for  was  the  N.  B.  Palmer.  But  she  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Nor  did  she  appear  until  twenty-three  days  later.  She 
did  not,  however,  lose  all  that  time  on  the  way.  She 
was  forced  to  put  into  Valparaiso,  because  of  trouble 
among  her  crew,  and  while  the  ship  was  in  that  port. 
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nearly  a  score  of  men  deserted,  with  the  result  that  she 
had  to  lie  at  anchor  until  others  could  be  shipped  to 
replace  them.  Still,  she  lost  only  five  days  because  of 
that  mishap,  and  so  was  legitimately  beaten  by  eight- 
een days  from  the  time  she  and  the  Flying  Cloud  had 
met  off  Brazil. 

In  1854  the  Flying  Cloud  made  her  voyage  to  Cali- 
fornia in  89  days  and  five  hours,  surpassing  her 
former  record,  and  for  nine  more  j^ears  went  racing 
back  and  forth  across  the  seven  seas  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Then — in  1863 — she  was  sold  to  the  British 
firm  of  James  Baines  &  Company,  and  in  1874?  this 
noble  vessel,  while  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  caught  fire  and  was  totallj'^  destroyed.  Thus 
ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  clipper  ships  that 
ever  sailed,  and  one  of  two  or  three  than  can  be  said 
to  have  surpassed  any  other  ship  that  ever  carried  sail. 

So  large  and  so  powerful  were  the  ships  that  Mc- 
Kaj'^  built  that  the  design  of  spars  and  rigging  had 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  enormous  demands 
made  upon  them  bj'  the  sail  these  vessels  carried.  All  of 
McKay's  early  clippers  carried  away  topgallantmasts 
and  spars  time  and  again,  but  that  fact  did  not  daunt 
him.  Having  made  the  Flying  Cloud  a  successful  vessel 
despite  this  weakness  he  determined  to  surpass  her  if 
he  could,  and  in  1852 — the  year  after  the  Flying  Cloud 
was  launched — he  laid  down  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas, 
a  still  larger  and  a  still  more  powerful  ship. 

This  new  ship,  which  was  launched  in  June,  1852, 
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registered  2,420  tons,  and  was  258  feet  in  length  and 
44!  feet  in  breadth.  Large  though  the  Flying  Cloud's 
masts  and  spars  had  been,  those  of  the  Sovereign  of  tlie 
Seas  were  even  larger.  She  carried  a  crew  of  105  men 
and  boys,  and  sailed  from  New  York  early  in  August 
under  the  command  of  McKay's  brother. 

She  made  her  way  to  Cape  Horn  in  remarkably 
short  time,  arriving  off  that  stormy  cape  in  52  days, 
but  shortly  after  rounding  the  turn  into  the  Pacific, 
she  ran  into  a  furious  gale  and  lost  everything  on  her 
fore-  and  mainmasts  down  to  the  tops,  even  including 
the  f oreyard.  Any  less  redoubtable  captain  than  Lauch- 
lan  McKay  would  have  been  tempted  to  put  into  some 
port  or  other  for  repairs,  but  he  did  not.  Instead,  by 
working  his  crew  furiously,  he  managed  the  titanic 
task  of  re-rigging  his  ship  in  fourteen  days,  during 
which  she  slowl}'  kept  on  her  course,  and  then  raced 
into  San  Francisco  Harbor  103  days  from  New  York, 
having  made  the  run  from  the  equator  to  that  port  in 
the  record  time  of  17  days.  There  is  httle  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  but  for  her 
serious  mishap,  might  not  almost  have  equaled  the 
record  of  the  Flying  Cloud. 

Later,  on  a  voyage  from  Honolulu  to  New  York,  this 
vessel  made  1,478  miles  in  four  days,  surpassing  the 
Flying  Cloud's  record  for  that  time,  and  her  greatest 
day's  run  during  that  period  was  396  miles.  Later,  on 
the  same  voyage,  she  ran  3,562  miles  in  eleven  days, 
and  on  one  of  those  days  she  made  the  astounding  run 
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of  411  miles  in  a  single  day  which,  because  of  her 
change  in  longitude,  was  actually  about  23  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes.  She  made  the  run  from  Honolulu 
around  the  Horn  to  New  York  in  82  days,  which  places 
her  well  on  a  par  with  the  Flying  Cloud  herself. 

From  New  York  to  Liverpool  this  magnificent  vessel 
made  the  run  in  an  hour  or  two  less  than  fourteen  days, 
which  is  close  to  the  record. 

Still,  however,  Donald  McKay  was  not  satisfied.  He 
felt  sure  that  he  could  build  a  ship  that  would  surpass 
anything  that  he  had  yet  done,  and  but  for  a  great 
misfortune  would  certainly  have  succeeded  when,  in 
1853,  he  built  the  Great  Re  public .  The  story  of  this 
largest  of  all  clippers  must  be  reserved,  however,  for  a 
later  chapter,  for  the  record  of  that  vessel  should  stand 
alone. 

In  1854  McKay  launched  three  ships  that  had  been 
ordered  by  James  Baines  &  Company,  of  London. 
These  vessels,  all  intended  for  the  England-Australia 
service,  were,  with  one  exception,  even  larger  than  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas.  The  Lightning  was  the  one  that 
was  smaller,  but  even  she  was  a  large  vessel  for  a  clip- 
per, measuring  a  little  over  2,000  tons.  She  was  244 
feet  in  length,  44  feet  in  breadth,  and  was  23  feet  deep. 
Her  rigging  was  exceptionally  heavy  and  strong,  for 
McKay  was  doing  everything  he  could  to  overcome  the 
habit  his  ships  had  of  carrying  away  their  spars.  But 
though  she  was  heavily  rigged,  her  spars  were  made 
proportionally    larger,    her    mainyard    measuring    95 
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feet  from  tip  to  tip.  From  her  deck  to  the  tip  of  the 
mainnlast  was  164!  feet,  which  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  height  of  a  fourteen-story  building. 

She  sailed  from  Boston  in  February,  1854,  bound 
for  Liverpool,  and  thus,  in  mid-winter,  ran  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  finding  westerly  gales  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  reverse  was  true.  She  ran  into  a  higlil}"  un- 
usual proportion  of  easterly  winds,  j^et  fourteen  days 
later  she  was  off  Liverpool,  after  having  made  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  crossings  that  any  ship  ever 
made  under  canvas.  From  noon  of  February  28,  when 
she  was  at  latitude  52  degrees  38'  North,  longitude  22 
degrees  45'  West,  to  noon  ]March  1st,  she  ran  with  a 
series  of  gales  from  the  south,  and  made  the  unequaled 
record  of  436  miles.  She  carried  away  a  brand-new  jib 
and  an  equally  new  foretopsail — sails  that  had  been 
made  under  McKaj-'s  particular  eye  in  order  that  they 
might  be  as  strong  as  sails  could  be  made.  And  yet, 
even  after  that  marvelous  demonstration  of  speed — 
some  dunderhead  in  some  British  shipyard  made  the 
attempt  to  improve  her  speed  by  filling  in  McKay's 
carefully  designed  concave  waterline  with  oaken  slabs. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  that  though  she  was  always 
fast,  she  never  again  approached  the  speed  she  at- 
tained on  that  one  amazing  voyage.  Later,  when  she 
was  an  old  ship,  these  slabs  were  removed,  but  by  then 
it  was  too  late.  No  longer  was  she  the  dynamic  racer 
of  that  first  voyage. 
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The  James  Baines  was  a  larger  ship  than  the  Light- 
ning, her  registered  tonnage  having  been  slightly  in 
excess  of  2,500.  She  was  9,66  feet  long,  and  her  breadth 
was  46  feet  8  inches.  Her  main  yard  was  just  100  feet 
long,  and  the  rest  of  her  spars  were  in  proportion.  That 
McKay  had  outdone  himself  in  designing  this  vessel  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  she  crossed  the  Atlantic  from 
Boston  Light  to  Rock  Light,  off  Liverpool,  in  12  days 
6  hours — a  record  that  was  never  equaled  by  any 
other  sailing  ship.  Later,  on  a  \oyage  to  Australia,  for 
which  service  she  was  built,  she  made  a  run  of  420  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  sailed  from  England  around 
Good  Hope  to  Australia,  and  from  Australia  around 
Cape  Horn  to  England  in  132  days — twice  the  length 
of  the  Atlantic  and  around  the  world  in  four  months 
and  ten  days. 

It  is  of  the  James  Baines  that  the  story  is  told  that 
at  noon,  while  in  the  South  Pacific,  she  sighted  a  ship 
on  the  horizon  ahead,  under  double-reefed  topsails, 
blundering  along  on  the  same  course  that  the  James 
Baines  was  sailing.  At  one  o'clock  she  was  alongside 
this  vessel,  and  at  two  o'clock  she  had  dropped  the 
slower  ship  out  of  sight  astern.  Furthermore,  her  cap- 
tain reported  that  on  one  occasion  she  made  21  knots — 
a  speed  that  probably  has  never  been  equaled  by  any 
other  sailing  ship. 

These,  with  the  exception  of  the  Great  Republic, 
were  the  outstanding  clippers  designed  and  built  by 
Donald  McKay,  but  though  he  was  responsible  for 
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more  of  the  exceptional  clippers  than  was  any  other 
one  designer,  other  designers  did  turn  out  vessels  almost 
on  a  par  with  his. 

Samuel  Hall,  whose  yard  was  also  in  East  Boston, 
was  a  designer  and  builder  very  nearly  equal  to  Mc- 
l^aj  himself.  In  1850  Hall  constructed  three  clippers 
— the  Surprise,  the  Game-Cocl;  and  the  Race-Horse, 
all  of  which  made  enviable  records  for  themselves.  Of 
tlie  three,  howe^'er,  the  Surprise  was  the  most  remark- 
able. On  one  occasion,  in  1851,  she  sailed  from  New 
York  in  January  and  reached  San  Francisco  in  96 
daj^s,  a  record  which  was  surpassed  only  six  times  in 
the  ten  years  that  covered  the  height  of  the  racing 
round  the  Horn.  This  ship  registered  1,360  tons,  and 
was  owned  in  New  York  by  A.  A.  Low  &  Brother.  It  is 
interesting  tliat  instead  of  being  launched  when  her 
hull  onl}'^  was  completed,  she  was  launched  with  her 
rigging  standing,  and  as  soon  as  she  slid  into  the  water 
she  was  practically  ready  for  sea. 

The  ship  was,  of  course,  much  smaller  than  were 
those  of  INIcKay's  of  which  I  have  told,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  the  Surprise  took  the  water, 
the  clipper  ships  were  very  new  indeed.  She  was  190 
feet  in  Icngtli,  and  her  beam  was  39  feet.  Still,  she  car- 
ried enormous  spars  and  sails,  and  she  turned  out  to  be 
an  exceptional  vessel. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  had  been  launched  ready 
for  sea,  so  to  speak,  she  was  sent  from  Boston  to  New 
York  under  tow,  which  was  customary  in  those  days. 
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A  long  voyage  is  a  practical  thing  for  a  square-rigged 
ship,  but  such  a  trip  as  this  can  more  readily  be  made 
if  a  powerful  tug  is  given  the  job,  and  Boston,  in  an 
old  steam  tug  named  the  R.  B.  Forbes,  had  just  the 
towboat  necessary.  Having  arrived  in  New  York  she 
loaded  for  San  Francisco,  and  it  was  on  this  very  first 
trip  that  she  made  the  passage  in  96  days.  Then  from 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  she  set  the  record  of  twelve 
days,  which  the  Flying  Cloud  equaled  later. 

From  San  Francisco  she  sailed  to  China,  and  then 
sailed  to  London  with  tea.  Following  this  she  returned 
to  New  York  and  began  a  remarkable  series  of  voyages 
to  and  from  China,  in  which  she  made  eleven  round 
trips  on  no  one  of  which  did  she  exceed  89  days  from 
China  to  New  York.  The  fact  that  she  was  able  eleven 
times  to  make  this  voyage  with  her  slowest  passage 
89  days  and  her  fastest  81,  shows  how  perfectly  she 
was  handled,  how  extraordinary  were  her  officers  in 
their  acquaintance  with  winds  and  currents,  and  how 
beautifully  she  herself  was  designed  for  just  such 
voyaging.  In  these  days  of  steam  a  freight  ship  making 
that  same  run  under  power  would  not  be  likely  to  do  it 
any  more  regularly. 

The  Sword  Fish  and  the  Flying  Fish  were  two  other 
clippers  that  set  excellent  records.  The  Flying  Fish, 
however,  has  never  received  as  much  attention  as  she 
deserved,  because,  having  been  built  by  McKay,  she 
has  been  overshadowed  by  her  even  more  remarkable 
relatives  from  the  same  drafting  board.  In  1852,  how- 
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ever,  she  was  one  of  only  two  ships  that  made  the 
passage  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  less  than 
a  hundred  days — 98  days,  to  be  exact.  She  was  un- 
fortunate, though,  in  having  sailed  from  Boston  one 
day  before  the  Sword  Fish  sailed  from  New  York,  and 
the  Sword  Fish,  remarkable  vessel  that  she  was, 
dropped  her  anchor  in  San  Francisco  Harbor  one  full 
week  before  the  Flying  Fish  appeared,  having  sailed 
from  New  York  in  90  days,  almost  equaling  the  ex- 
traordinary record  made  the  year  before  by  the  Fly- 
ing Cloud. 

William  H.  Webb,  of  New  York,  built  the  Sword 
Fish,  and,  because  of  her,  is  accepted  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  designers  and  builders  of  his  day.  She  was 
launched  in  1851,  was  owned  by  Barclay  &  Livingston, 
of  New  York,  and  despite  her  records,  was  a  much 
smaller  craft  than  was  the  Flying  Cloud.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Flying  Cloud  was  more  than  half  again  as 
large  as  the  Sword  Fish,  which  registered  only  1,036 
tons.  She  was  169  feet  long  and  36  feet  6  inches  in 
breadth,  falling  far  short  of  the  dimensions  of  many 
other  clippers,  yet  she  more  than  held  her  own  against 
most  of  them,  and  very  nearly  equaled  the  very  best 
that  was  done  by  any  ship  of  her  day. 

On  November  1,  1852,  the  Flying  Fish  sailed  out  of 
New  York  Harbor  two  days  behind  the  John  Gilpin,  a 
fine  clipper  that  had  come  from  the  shipyard  of  Mc- 
Kay's rival,  Samuel  Hall  of  East  Boston.  Both  were 
bound  for  San  Francisco,  and  both  of  them  had  repu- 
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tations  to  uphold.  Furthermore,  both  McKay  and  Hall 
had  backers  who  awaited  the  result  of  that  contest  with 
interest. 

Twenty-two  days  later  the  John  Gilpin  had  reached 
the  equator,  now  only  one  day  ahead  of  the  Flying  Fish, 
but  between  the  equator  and  Cape  Horn  she  gained 
on  the  Flying  Fish,  obtaining  a  lead  of  two  full  days 
again.  Captain  Nickels  of  the  Flying  Fish,  however, 
worked  out  his  position  with  all  the  accuracy  of  which 
he  was  capable,  and  set  his  course  for  the  Strait  of 
Le  Maire,  a  dangerous  spot  between  Staten  Island  and 
Cape  San  Diego  which  forms  the  eastern  tip  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  Ordinarily  square-rigged  ships  steer  clear 
of  such  a  spot  as  this,  especially  in  such  storm-infested 
waters  as  are  those  of  the  southern  tip  of  South 
America,  but  Captain  Nickels  felt  sure  of  his  naviga- 
tion, and  felt  equally  sure  of  his  ship  and  his  crew. 

Nor  was  his  move  a  mistake.  He  gained  two  days  on 
the  John  Gilpin,  and  a  hundred  miles  further  on,  when 
he  could  see  Cape  Horn  lying  low  and  ominous  on  the 
northern  horizon,  he  brought  his  ship  so  close  along- 
side the  John  Gilpin  that,  through  his  megaphone,  he 
bawled  out  an  invitation  to  Captain  Doane  of  that  ship 
to  row  ovel-  for  dinner.  Whether  or  not  the  invitation 
was  given  seriously  I  do  not  know,  but  at  any  rate  it 
was  not  accepted,  and  the  two  ships  pounded  on 
through  the  heavy  Cape  Horn  seas,  toward  the 
smoother  and  pleasanter  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

To  the  Equator  the  Flying  Fish  led,  but  then  she 
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ran  into  less  fortunate  winds,  with  the  result  that  the 
John  Gilpin  came  up  from  astern  and  despite  Captain 
Nickels'  best  efforts,  drew  ahead,  reaching  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  93rd  day  from  New  York.  But  though  the 
John  Gilpin  had  gained  on  the  last  of  the  voyage,  the 
Flying  Fish  won  the  race,  for,  on  the  day  after  the 
John  Gilpin  dropped  her  anchor  into  the  harbor  mud, 
the  Flying  Fish  arrived,  and  furled  her  sails  92  days 
after  she  had  set  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage. 

Sliips  so  closely  matched  as  were  these  two  beautiful 
vessels  were  not  uncommon  in  the  days  of  the  clippers. 
Later  I  shall  tell  of  an  even  more  remarkable  race,  in 
which  the  ships  sailed  farther,  were  at  sea  longer,  and 
entered  port  within  minutes  of  each  other.  So  re- 
markably able  were  the  officers  of  these  ships,  so  adept 
were  the  designers  and  builders,  and  so  interested  were 
the  crews,  that  well-matched  ships  were  often  within 
sight  of  each  other,  off  and  on,  on  voyages  halfway 
round  the  world. 

To  us  to-day  all  this  seems  extraordinary.  How  could 
captains,  sailing  on  voyages  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
miles,  pretend  to  know,  in  detail,  the  best  courses  to 
take  in  order  to  find  the  most  favorable  winds.?  How 
did  they  know,  in  those  days  before  the  ocean  currents 
had  been  charted,  just  which  way  to  pass  in  order  to 
miss  an  adverse  current  or  to  take  advantage  of  a 
favorable  one? 

Much  of  this,  of  course,  was  experience.  They  had 
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sailed  the  seas  for  years.  They  lived  constantly — 
whether  afloat  or  ashore — in  an  atmosphere  that  fairly 
reeked  of  the  sea.  The  experiences  of  every  captain 
were  set  down  for  the  benefit  of  every  other,  and  so 
they  came  to  know  which  routes  to  take  and  which  to 
avoid. 

But  the  captains  themselves  did  not  work  out  the 
most  important  phases  of  this  important  field  of  in- 
formation. In  Washington,  D.C.,  there  was  a  young 
naval  lieutenant  by  the  name  of  Maury — Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury,  who,  on  his  own  initiative  and  with- 
out any  official  backing  at  first,  made  a  study  of  winds 
and  currents  that  he  set  down  for  the  use  of  whomso- 
ever might  care  to  take  advantage  of  his  information. 
He  had  been  injured,  and  so  was  unfit  to  go  to  sea 
again,  but  starting  with  a  series  of  papers  that  he 
called  "Scraps  from  the  Lucky  Bag,"  he  originated 
what  now  has  come  to  be  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory  and  the  Hydrographic  office.  And  when, 
as  happened  at  last,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Depot  of  Charts  and  Instruments,  he  prepared  for 
the  officers  of  ships  the  information  that  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  sail  their  ships  from  one  side  of  the 
world  to  the  other  without  making  an  error  in  choos- 
ing the  winds  and  ocean  currents  upon  which  they 
had  to  depend  to  get  them  there. 

Dramatic  the  story  of  the  old  merchant  captains 
certainly  is,  and  for  their  part  in  the  development  of 
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merchant  shipping  they  deserve  all  praise.  But  the 
stiU  small  voice  of  Lieutenant  INIaury  was  the  one  that, 
in  the  last  analysis,  made  possible  the  marvelous  voy- 
ages that  we  now  view  as  so  dramatic  a  part  of  the 
story  of  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER    rX 

GREAT  REPUBLIC 

The  crowning  effort  of  Donald  McKay's  career,  and 
the  ship  that  would  probably,  but  for  a  most  unfor- 
tunate accident,  have  capped  the  climax  of  all  that 
was  fine  in  clipper  ship  construction,  was  launched  in 
1852  from  the  shipyard  that  McKay  had  organized 
in  East  Boston.  This  magnificent  vessel — the  Great 
Republic — was  the  largest  extreme  clipper  ever  built, 
and  she  was  built  by  Donald  McKay  for  Donald  Mc- 
Kay himself,  in  order  that  he  might  enter  her  in  the 
Australian  trade,  there  to  prove  that  she  was  capable 
of  surpassing  any  other  ship  afloat  while  making  her 
way  around  Good  Hope  and  due  east  through  those 
seas  where  blow  the  strongest  steady  winds  that  are 
utilized  by  sailing  ships  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Where  the  Stag  Hound  had  been  of  1,535  tons — 
where  the  Flying  Cloud  had  been  of  1,793 — where  no 
other  clipper  designed  by  McKay,  or  by  anyone  else, 
had  reached  3,000  tons,  this  extraordinary  new  ship 
measured  4,555  tons,  making  her  far  and  away  the 
largest  merchant  ship  of  her  day.  To-day  her  tonnage 
seems  small  enough,  it  is  true,  for  it  is  only  natural 
that  we  should  remember  that  there  are  fifteen  or 
twenty  ships  in  the  world  of  twenty-five  thousand  tons 
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or  more.  But  in  some  respects  this  magnificent  vessel 
compares  even  -with  the  steam  and  Diesel  engined  mar- 
vels of  to-day.  It  is  true  that  her  length  was  but  335 
feet,  while  the  Majestic  and  the  Leviathan  are  more 
than  900.  It  is  true  that  her  breadth  was  but  53  feet 
while  to-day  there  are  one  or  two  ships  100  feet  from 
rail  to  rail.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Great 
Repuhlic  was  built  of  wood,  and  that  while  her  length 
and  breadth  and  tonnage  were  all  much  smaller  than 
are  the  queens  of  the  ocean  to-day,  she  carried  masts 
and  spars  such  as  no  other  ship  has  ever  been  designed 
to  support. 

From  the  foot  of  her  giant  mainmast,  where  it  rested 
in  its  step  upon  her  sturdy  keel,  to  the  peak  of  that 
same  mast  where  it  towered  far  above  her  snowy  decks, 
was  237  feet.  To-day  the  greatest  of  the  dreadnaughts 
in  the  United  States  Navy  go  regularly  through  the 
East  River  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  passing  easily 
beneath  Brooklyn  Bridge  without  doing  more  than 
housing  a  spar  or  two.  Not  so  the  Great  Republic. 
Her  masts  towered  a  hundred  feet  higher  above  the 
water  than  is  the  roadway  of  Brooklj'n  Bridge,  and 
should  such  a  ship,  to-day,  enter  the  port  of  New 
York,  her  enormous  masts  and  spars  would  dwarf 
everything  else  to  be  found  anywhere  along  the  water 
front  of  that  tremendous  city.  The  Majestic  and  Le- 
viathan, the  Berengaria,  and  many  another  would  out- 
rank her,  it  is  true,  in  tonnage  and  length  and  breadth, 
but  in  lieight  of  mast  and  breadth  of  spar,  the  Great 
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Republic  would  stand  even  farther  in  the  lead  to-day 
than  she  did  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  when  she 
first  made  her  way  from  the  outfitter's  wharf  to  begin 
her  first  voyage  upon  the  sea. 

Try  to  imagine  this  tremendous  sailing  ship- 
She  was  about  as  wide  as  an  ordinary  city  street. 
She  was  somewhat  longer  than  the  average  city  block. 
Her  main  yard  thrust  its  ends  out  for  thirty-three  feet 
beyond  her  rails,  and  measured  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Her  mainmast  was  as  tall  as  a 
twenty-story  building,  and  at  the  deck  her  mainmast 
and  her  foremast  were  very  nearly  as  large  around  as 
a  medium  sized  circular  dining-room  table.  These  enor- 
mous built-up  timbers  were  fortj'-four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  lowest  section  of  the  mainmast — that 
section  to  which  the  sailor  refers  when  he  speaks  of 
the  mainmast — was  131  feet  long,  while  above  that 
mighty  timber  towered  the  topmast,  the  topgallantmast, 
the  royalmast,  and  the  skysailmast,  while  even  this  top- 
most section  was  eleven  inches  in  diameter  and  was 
nineteen  feet  in  length. 

The  rigging  of  this  amazing  vessel  was,  naturally, 
in  proportion  to  her  masts  and  spars.  The  hemp  "stays" 
that  held  her  masts  in  position  were  twelve  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference.  Had  she  been  built  twent}^ 
years  later  these  stays  would  have  been  of  wire  cable, 
but  wire  rope  was  not  in  use  in  her  day.  She  was  the 
first  ship  to  carry  a  steam  engine  on  her  deck  to  be 
used  in  hoisting  rigging  and  in  performing  other  nauti- 
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cal  tasks.  Furthermore,  in  her  case,  such  an  engine  was 
necessary,  for  even  the  hundred  men  who  made  up  her 
crew  would  have  had  a  very  hard  time  indeed  if,  as 
might  have  happened,  it  had  been  necessary  to  lower 
her  main  yard,  or  even  some  of  her  lesser  spars,  to 
the  deck  and  then  to  hoist  such  a  weight  back  to  its 
place  again. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  launching  of  such  a 
vessel,  great  as  she  was  in  her  day,  should  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  Boston  made  a  gala  day  of  the 
affair,  and  Donald  McKay  prepared  his  yard  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  those  who  cared  to  come.  It  was  on 
October  4,  1853,  that  the  vessel  took  the  water,  and  a 
holiday  was  declared  in  Boston.  Business  houses  and 
schools  were  closed.  Hundreds  of  people  made  a  picnic 
of  the  launching,  the  ships  at  the  Navy  Yard  were 
dressed  for  the  occasion  with  all  their  flags  and  bunt- 
ing, steamboats  in  the  harbor  were  loaded  with  sight- 
seers, and,  fortunately,  the  day  was  perfect. 

The  handsome  ship  rested  on  her  wa3^s  in  plain 
sight  of  every  one,  for  all  the  staging  that  had  sur- 
rounded her  had  been  removed,  so  that  nothing  ob- 
structed the  view  of  her  long,  black  hull.  Her  figure- 
head— a  handsome  carved  and  gilded  eagle's  head — was 
in  place,  and  from  its  position  of  honor  up  under  her 
bowsprit  back  along  the  graceful  sweep  of  her  hull  to 
where  her  beautiful  stern  rested  at  the  water's  edge, 
not  an  ornament,  not  a  decoration,  was  visible.  She 
glistened  brilliantly  in  black  paint,  with  only  the  gilded 
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figurehead  at  the  bow,  and  her  name  and  her  port  on 
her  stern,  to  reheve  the  hnes  of  the  graceful  hulL 
Temporary  spars  stood  in  place  of  her  masts,  and  from 
them  waved  flags  and  pennants. 

Below  the  waterline  she  was  sheathed  in  copper, 
which  shone  brightly  in  the  sunlight,  and  contrasted 
sharply  with  her  black  sides,  and  not  an  observer  in  the 
enormous  throng  that  had  congregated  could  fail  to 
realize  that  here  was  one  of  the  very  handsomest  of  all 
ships. 

It  was  at  noon  that  she  was  launched.  Slowly  she 
moved  down  the  ways.  Her  stern  entered  the  water,  and 
as  she  gained  speed  there  was  a  tremendous  hurrah,  a 
series  of  cheers.  Away  from  the  shore  she  slid,  checked 
by  anchors  that  had  been  placed  for  the  purpose,  and 
by  the  steamer  R.  B.  Forbes  which  had  acted  in  a  sim- 
ilar capacity  at  many  other  launchings.  Donald  IMcKay 
must  have  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  to  see  her  afloat  after 
his  long  labors. 

But  a  launched  ship  is  not  a  completed  one.  Still 
her  masts  had  to  be  stepped,  her  rigging  erected,  her 
sails  sent  aloft,  and  the  handsome  vessel  was  towed  to 
the  Navy  Yard  because  only  there  was  it  possible  to 
find  the  equipment  necessary  to  erect  her  enormous 
masts. 

It  took  six  weeks  to  rig  her,  and  then,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Donald  McKay's  brother — Lauchlan  McKay 
— she  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  R.  B.  Forbes^  in  order 
that  she  might  make  her  way  to  New  York  there  to 
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load  with  a  cargo  of  wheat  for  her  first  voyage,  which 
was  to  be  to  Liverpool,  where  she  was  to  enter  the  Aus- 
tralian trade  in  competition  with  the  British  clippers, 
none  of  which  approached  her  in  size  or  in  sail  area. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  could  have  taken  such  a  voy- 
age as  the  one  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  the 
Great  Republic,  sailing  in  mid-December  with  genial 
Lauchlan  McKay  as  our  captain.  She  loaded  at  the 
foot  of  Dover  Street,  which,  to-day,  is  almost  under 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  although  in  December,  1853,  that 
structure  had  not  been  thought  of.  New  York  was 
strangel}'^  different  then  than  it  is  now,  and  no  portion 
of  tlie  city  has  changed  more  than  has  that  part  within 
five  minutes'  walk  of  the  foot  of  Dover  Street. 

Now  Brooklyn  Bridge  spans  the  East  River,  sup- 
ported by  its  two  tremendous  towers,  and  across  its  nu- 
merous roadwa3^s  and  tracks  pass  thousands  of  trucks 
and  street  cars,  elevated  trains  and  pedestrians.  Con- 
stantly a  vibrating  roar  tells  the  visitor  to  the  piers 
below  that  the  structure  above  them  is  filled  with  life. 
Then  the  Great  He  public  dominated  everything  around. 
Where  now  the  Woolworth  Tower  stands  serene  above 
every  other  building  in  lower  Manhattan,  then  the 
masts  of  the  Great  Republic  dominated  all  the  scene, 
with  no  contenders  for  equality  save  the  spire  of  Trin- 
ity Church  half  a  mile  away  on  Broadway,  and  the 
masts  of  other,  lesser  ships.  Where  now  an  enormous 
conglomeration  of  tremendous  skyscrapers  fills  the  end 
of  the  island  until  they  seem  like  a  veritable  forest  of 
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steel  and  masonr}',  then  not  a  single  building  rose  so 
high  as  the  church  spires  that  now  are  lost  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  towers  of  commerce.  Where  now  pier 
after  pier  accommodates  some  smoking  freighter  or 
restless  ferry,  then  steamers  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  the  whole  water  front  was  lined  with  square-rigged 
ships  that  lifted  their  masts  and  spars  up  into  the 
clean  air,  and  thrust  their  complicated  bowsprits  far 
out  over  South  Street  until  they  almost  seemed  to 
touch  the  second  and  third  stories  of  the  warehouses 
that  faced  the  water  across  the  rough  and  dirty  cobble- 
stones. Horses  pulled  laden  drays  where  auto  trucks 
now  make  their  way.  Tiny  sailboats  slowly  tacked  back 
and  forth  where  motorboats  now  glide  along  heedless 
of  wind  or  tide.  Elevated  railways  roar  to-day  where 
dignified  carriages  carried  dignified  men  of  commerce 
to  and  from  their  offices.  The  world  was  different,  but 
in  no  respect  was  it  more  different  than  in  the  masts  and 
spars  of  ships,  and  there  at  the  foot  of  Dover  Street 
lay  the  Great  Republic,  the  last  word  in  masts  and 
spars  and  sails  and  hull. 

To  her,  then,  let  us  suppose  that  we  are  making  our 
way,  with  our  bags  and  baggage  piled  about  us  in  the 
carriage  that  is  taking  us  from  Wasliington  Square  to 
the  ship.  Down  Broadway  to  the  handsome  City  Hall — 
old  even  then.  Then  to  the  left,  across  Park  Row  and 
down  Dover  Street  to  where  are  visible  the  tallest  masts 
that  stand  above  tlic  water  front.  Ships  are  everywhere, 
but  to  any  one  who  loves  ships  there  is  only  one  that  is 
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apparent.  So  perfect  a  specimen  of  the  shipwright's  art 
is  the  Great  Republic  that  she  stands  out  from  among 
the  others  as  a  painting  by  Sargent  or  Whistler  would 
stand  out  if  surrounded  by  the  attempts  of  a  class  of 
beginners.  Where  now  the  towers  of  Brooklyn  Bridge 
rise  329  feet  above  the  water  level,  then  the  masts  of  the 
Great  Republic  stood  two-thirds  as  high  above  her 
snowy  decks,  with  nothing  visible  in  all  New  York  save 
Trinity  Spire  to  equal  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we 
have  no  eyes  for  other  ships. 

Our  carriage  clatters  out  onto  the  pier  to  where  the 
gangplank  slopes  down  from  the  ship.  Captain  McKay, 
standing  on  his  quarter-deck,  waves  a  welcome  to  us, 
and  two  sailors  make  their  way  down  in  order  to  take 
our  belongings  aboard.  We  stumble  up  the  cleated 
gangplank,  and  are  greeted  at  the  rail  by  the  first 
mate,  who  passes  us  on  to  the  captain,  who,  taking  a 
few  minutes  from  more  important  affairs,  makes  us 
welcome,  calls  the  steward,  tells  him  where  to  put  us, 
and  turns  away  to  attend  to  last-minute  duties. 

We  go  below,  through  a  handsome,  mahogany- 
paneled  companionway,  to  a  main  cabin  paneled  in  still 
richer  woods.  We  tread  a  carpet  that  is  wonderfully 
thick  and  soft.  We  enter  a  stateroom  rich  in  polished 
wood,  in  mahogany  bunks,  in  brass  lamps,  and  with 
every  aid  to  comfort  that  the  times  afford.  Our  belong- 
ings are  delivered  to  us,  and  we  make  ourselves  at  home, 
stowing  our  clothes  in  drawers  and  closets  and  on 
shelves. 
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From  on  deck  we  hear  an  increased  activity,  and  leav- 
ing what  odds  and  ends  that  still  remain  to  be  done, 
we  make  our  way  up  the  steep  companionway  steps  to 
the  deck,  only  to  see  that  the  lines  are  being  cast  off 
— that  a  tugboat  is  alongside,  and  that — apparently — 
we  are  headed  for  sea. 

We  would  like  to  ask  questions,  but  every  one  is  very 
busy  indeed,  and  we  hesitate  to  intrude.  But  then,  to 
our  utter  amazement,  we  see,  just  as  the  ship  slides 
clear  of  the  pier,  that  Captain  McKay  has  been  left 
behind — that  he  is  standing  calmly  on  the  pier  as  if  the 
last  intention  he  could  possibly  have  were  to  go  to  sea 
in  the  Great  Republic.  The  first  mate,  despite  his  many 
duties,  sees  that  we  are  surprised,  and  smiles  at  us. 

"Don't  worry,"  he  advises.  "We  aren't  sailing.  The 
wind  is  from  the  east.  The  old  man  will  come  aboard  if 
the  wind  shows  any  signs  of  shifting,  and  until  it  does 
we  aren't  likelj"  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  Bedloe's  Island." 

Down  the  East  River  we  glide,  with  the  puffing  tug 
alongside.  We  turn  sharply  to  starboard  and  pass  be- 
tween Governor's  Island  and  the  Battery,  and  turn  to 
port  once  we  have  passed  from  the  East  River  into  the 
Bay,  heading  toward  Bedloe's  Island — where  now  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  stands  overlooking  all  that  busy  bay. 
Our  tug  stops  puffing.  We  glide  on  slowly,  and  then, 
from  forward,  there  is  a  roar  as  the  cable  slides  through 
the  hawsepipes,  a  splash  as  the  anchor  strikes  the  wa- 
ter, and  we  are  still  again.  The  tug  casts  off  her  lines, 
the  captain  of  the  little  vessel  waves  his  hand,  and  away 
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she  puffs  again,  leaving  us  strangely  quiet  after  so 
much  bustle  and  preparation. 

The  sun  sinks  lower  and  lower  toward  the  New  Jersey 
shore.  The  east  wind  dies  down,  and  the  chill  of  a  win- 
ter's evening  creeps  across  the  Bay.  The  gray-green 
water  lies  smooth  as  a  mirror,  save  for  the  waves  that 
are  left  by  an  occasional  passing  steamboat,  or  for  some 
driftwood  or  rubbish  floating  by  on  the  tide.  We  shiver 
and  go  below,  only  to  be  told  that  supper  is  ready. 
Nor  do  we  waste  any  time  in  making  our  way  to  our 
places  in  the  handsome  cabin.  But  now  no  rich  carpet 
softens  our  footsteps.  Our  heels  ring  hollowly  on  the 
boards  as  we  walk,  and  the  mate  tells  us  that  the  car- 
pet, after  all,  is  only  a  "port  carpet,"  never  left  down 
when  a  ship  puts  to  sea,  for  winter  weather  on  the  At- 
lantic will  certainly  pile  seas  over  our  decks,  and  seas 
on  deck  mean  water  below.  What  good  is  a  wet  carpet? 
And  besides,  salt  can't  be  kept  out  of  anything  that 
is  soaked  by  salt  water. 

Supper  over  we  go  on  deck.  The  ba}"  is  glassy  smooth 
still,  with  hardly  a  sign  of  life  upon  it.  Half  a  mile 
away  a  tiny  sloop — becalmed — lies  almost  as  motion- 
less as  does  the  Great  Republic  at  anchor.  The  city,  with 
the  spire  of  Trinity  Church  dominating  the  lesser  struc- 
tures, seems  almost  like  a  painted  city  in  the  faint  light 
of  early  evening,  and  here  and  there  some  other  ship, 
anchored  as  ours  is  anchored,  appears  almost  as  an  etch- 
ing might  against  the  soft  gray  background.  A  flash 
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from  Fort  William,  followed  after  an  interval  by  a 
dull  boom,  tells  us  that  the  sunset  gun  has  been  fired, 
and  through  the  fading  light  we  watch  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  come  slowly  do^-n. 

But  it  is  cold  on  deck,  and  we  go  below  again,  after 
taking  one  last  look  at  those  magnificent  masts  that 
soar  so  high  above  our  heads  into  the  gathering  night. 
But  once  below  we  find  little  to  do,  and  after  straighten- 
ing our  belongings  and  stowing  them  away,  we  go  to 
bed,  wondering  when  the  wind  will  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  go  to  sea.  We  go  to  sleep  instantly,  and  have  no 
feeling  for  the  passing  hours,  awakening  to  the  thumps 
of  footsteps  on  the  deck  overhead,  to  the  sound  of  or- 
ders, to  the  rattle  of  the  steam  engine  that  now  is  en- 
gaged in  heaving  in  the  cable. 

We  dress  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  hurry  on  deck, 
only  to  find  that  the  wind  is  blowing  merrily  from  the 
northwest.  The  captain  is  on  deck.  A  tugboat  is  along- 
side, and  already  is  puffing  and  snorting  in  her  efforts 
to  turn  the  ship  about,  for,  with  the  ebb  tide  the  ship's 
head  has  swung  until  it  points  in  exactly  the  direction 
we  do  not  wish  to  go. 

"Loose  sails  fore  and  aft,"  orders  the  captain  as  we 
appear  from  the  companionway,  and  from  forward 
comes  the  voice  of  one  of  the  mates  in  reply —  "Ay,  ay, 
sir!" 

We  glance  forward  and  see  a  deck  cluttered  with  a 
hundred  busy  men.  They  are  coiling  line  and  releasing 
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it.  They  are  performing  a  score  of  different  tasks,  but 
despite  the  fact  that  every  one  of  them  seems  busy,  the 
mate,  who  is  among  them,  shouts  his  orders. 

"Get  aloft  there,  a  dozen  of  you,  and  loose  sails.  Lay 
out  there,  you.  Loose  the  headsails.  Up  aloft !  Let  go 
the  upper  and  lower  topsails.  Hay,  you  with  the  cap  on. 
Stop  in  the  top  and  overhaul  the  gear.  You  in  the  green 
shirt.  Get  along  up  to  the  crosstrees." 

He  shouts  out  a  score  more  orders,  while,  aft,  a  man 
is  put  at  the  wheel,  and  amidships  the  accommodation 
ladder  is  being  hoisted  on  deck,  having  been  out  the 
night  before  in  order  to  take  the  captain  aboard  any 
time  he  might  appear.  L'pper  and  lower  topsails  are 
set  on  the  fore-  and  main-  and  mizzenmasts.  Royals 
follow.  The  huge  spanker  is  set  on  the  fourth  mast  from 
the  bow — the  mast  now  called  the  jigger  but  in  those 
days  known  as  the  spankermast — and  already  the  tug 
is  steaming  full  speed  alongside  with  her  lines  slack, 
unable  to  keep  any  tension  on  them  because  of  the  speed 
with  which  our  magnificent  vessel  is  gliding  through  the 
water. 

Captain  !McKay  lifts  his  cupped  hands  to  his  mouth 
and  bellows  an  order  to  the  captain  of  the  tug. 

"Cast  off!"  he  shouts.  "Cast  off!  Avast!  Get  that  tub 
away  from  here.  You'll  mar  my  paint !" 

The  tug's  lines  are  dropped  over  the  side  by  our  busy 
crew,  and  with  her  engines  slowed  down,  she  falls 
quickl}"  away  astern,  while  forward  and  overhead  the 
active  sailors  are  setting  more  and  more  sails,  and  a 
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chanteyman  has  started  another  song  which  a  group 
of  men  are  singing  as  they  work. 

"A  Yankee  sloop  came  down  the  river. 
Ha,  ha,  rolling  John. 

Oh,  what  do  you  think  that  sloop  had  in  her  ? 
Ha,  ha,  rolling  John. 
Monkey's  hide   and  bullock's  liver. 
Ha,  ha,  rolling  John." 

Another  group  of  men  is  bringing  the  huge  anchor 
to  the  rail  with  a  fish  tackle,  while  sails  are  "sheeted 
home,"  halliards  are  belayed,  sails  are  trimmed,  and 
far  aloft  in  that  extraordinary  rigging,  men  are  climb- 
ing up  and  up  to  set  more  sails  and  more.  Already 
lower  and  upper  topsails  are  set  and  drawing.  The  top- 
gallantsails  have  followed  those,  and  now  the  royals 
are  being  set,  while  still  higher — so  high  that  a  man 
seems  no  larger  than  a  seagull,  the  skysails  still  re- 
main furled  upon  their  yards — still  to  be  set,  if  the 
captain  decides  they  should  be. 

The  ship  is  foaming  along  at  a  wonderful  rate,  and 
Staten  Island  and  the  Narrows  have  been  left  behind 
without  having  been  seen  at  all — so  far  as  we  have  been 
concerned — for  we  have  been  fascinated  by  all  this 
activity  on  deck  and  aloft.  Now  our  foresail  is  loosed 
and  sheeted  home,  and  the  mainsail  and  the  cross  jack 
follow.  It  is  breath-taking  to  see  those  enormous  sails 
handled  by  the  men.  The  mainsail  alone  contains  over 
five  thousand  square  feet  of  canvas.  The  foresail  is 
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almost  the  same,  and  the  cross  jack  is  not  much  smaller. 
The  ship  is  actually  carrying  acres  of  canvas — acres — 
as  she  rushes  along  through  the  lower  bay,  heading  for 
the  sea.  And  now,  two  hundred  feet  above  the  deck, 
men  are  loosing  the  skj^sails  on  the  fore-  and  main- 
and  mizzenmasts.  The  sails  drop  and  flutter  for  a 
moment.  So  far  aloft  are  they  that  we  cannot  make 
out  in  detail  what  the  men  are  doing,  but  the  sails  are 
sheeted  into  place,  and  are  trimmed  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wind.  Now  a  dozen  staysails  are  set, 
for  we  have  made  a  turn  to  port  and  are  running  to 
the  east  with  the  low-lying  coast  of  Long  Island  barely 
visible  several  miles  to  the  northward. 

At  last  we  have  set  our  course  for  Liverpool,  and  the 
captain — bus}^  until  now — is  free  to  give  us  a  little 
attention. 

"How  fast  are  we  going?"  we  ask,  fascinated  by  the 
fljnng  spray,  the  straining  spars,  the  bellying  sails. 

"They  are  casting  the  log  now,"  he  replies.  "We'll 
know  in  a  moment." 

Aft,  by  the  rail,  two  men  are  busy  with  a  strange 
apparatus.  One  holds  a  large  spool-like  affair  on  a 
spindle,  and  the  other,  with  a  wooden  crescent  in  his 
hand,  is  making  it  fast  to  the  end  of  the  line  that  is 
wrapped  around  the  spool.  We  approach  and  watch 
their  proceeding.  The  line,  we  see,  has  knots  in  it  at 
regular  intervals,  and  the  wooden  crescent  has  a  lead 
weight  in  one  edge  so  that  it  will  float  upright  in  the 
water.  Once  the  line  is  attached,  the  spool  is  held  up  by 
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the  spindle  upon  which  it  is  mounted,  the  crescent  is 
thrown  over  the  stern  into  the  water,  and  a  tin}'  Httle 
"hour  glass"  is  turned  at  the  same  instant.  The  "hour 
glass"  runs  out  in  a  very  few  seconds — the  man  who 
heaved  the  "chip,"  or  crescent,  overboard  calls 
"Mark !"  and  the  man  with  the  spindle  abruptly  seizes 
the  spool  to  keep  any  more  line  from  running  out. 

Now  the  line  is  wound  in  again,  and  the  two  sailors 
carefully  count  the  knots  in  the  line. 

"Fourteen  knots,  sir,"  reports  one  of  them,  and  the 
captain  smiles. 

"About  what  I  expected  in  this  breeze,"  he  smiles. 

"But  how  much  is  a  knot?"  we  ask. 

"A  knot,"  he  replies,  "is  a  nautical  mile — six  thou- 
sand and  eighty  feet,  or  very  close  to  one  and  one- 
eighth  land  miles.  In  other  words,  when  a  ship  is  sailing 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  knots,  she  is  moving  at  very 
nearly  sixteen  land  miles  per  hour.  But  we  should  be 
doing  better." 

He  turns  to  the  first  mate. 

"Mr.  Johnson,"  he  orders.  "Have  the  weather  stun- 
sails  set." 

And  now,  on  the  port — the  left-hand — side  of  all 
the  sails  of  the  fore-  and  main-  and  mizzenmasts,  ex- 
cept only  the  skysails — new  sails  are  set  on  light  spars 
that  are  run  out  from  the  ends  of  the  spars  that  al- 
ready are  carrying  sails,  and  another  acre  or  so  of 
sail  is  added  to  the  already  enormous  spread  that  the 
ship   is  carrying.   The  log  is  heaved  again,  and  be- 
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cause  of  the  additional  sail,  and  because,  too,  the  wind 
has  increased,  we  find  that  we  are  making  sixteen  knots 
— truly  a  wonderful  speed  for  a  ship  propelled  by  sail. 

But  a  December  wind  of  the  strength  of  the  one  that 
is  blowing  makes  it  difficult  for  one  to  stay  on  deck, 
and  after  shivering  and  turning  up  our  coat  collars, 
we  finally  give  it  up  and  go  below.  Still,  however,  the 
ship  carries  that  enormous  press  of  sail,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  captain,  coming  below,  reports  that  we  are 
making  fourteen  or  sixteen,  and  on  one  occasion, 
eighteen  knots.  We  go  on  deck  and  come  below  again, 
and  go  on  deck  again,  and  come  below  for  dinner.  We 
go  on  deck  again  and  make  our  way  forward,  marvel- 
ing at  the  huge  dimensions  of  the  masts — at  the  tre- 
mendous strength  of  the  stays,  drawn,  now,  as  taut  as 
bowstrings.  We  even  make  our  way  up  to  the  "main- 
top"— that  platform  on  the  mainmast  just  above  the 
mainsail — and  marvel  at  its  size,  for  there  is  room 
there  for  a  dozen  men.  We  take  our  courage  in  both 
hands  and  make  our  way  up  to  the  crosstrees,  and 
there  gaze  do^^Ti  upon  the  narrow  deck,  holding  on  for 
dear  life  as  the  ship  rolls  in  the  seaway.  But  when  we 
gaze  aloft,  and  see  the  distance  that  still  remains  be- 
tween us  and  the  skysail  yard,  we  give  up  any  idea  we 
may  have  had  of  climbing  to  that  eminence,  and  make 
our  way  slowly  down  to  the  "maintop"  again,  and  from 
there  to  the  deck. 

Even  before  we  went  into  the  rigging  we  had  a 
tremendous  respect  for  those  masts,  and  for  the  men 
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who  set  the  sails  on  those  wide-spreading  spars,  but 
not  from  on  deck  does  one  get  an  idea  of  the  rigging 
of  such  a  ship.  Only  by  making  one's  way  up  the  masts 
— only  by  standing  on  the  swaying  footrope  of  some 
sail-burdened  spar — only  by  gazing  down  at  the  tre- 
mendous sails  can  one  begin  to  appreciate  what  it 
means  to  set  and  take  in  sail  on  such  a  ship. 

All  day  long  and  well  into  the  evening  the  ship  roars 
along  with  that  tremendous  spread  of  sail,  and  then, 
after  supper  when  we  go  on  deck,  we  see  that  the  "stun- 
sails"  are  being  taken  in,  and  even  to  our  inexperienced 
senses  it  is  obvious  that  the  wind  is  rising.  The  re- 
duction of  canvas  seems  not  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the 
vessel,  and  when  we  go  below  to  turn  in  for  the  night 
we  are  told  that  the  ship  is  "logging"  seventeen  knots. 

We  sleep  more  soundly  than  is  our  wont  ashore, 
for  all  day  in  the  cold,  fresh  air  has  tired  us  more 
than  we  realized,  and  it  takes  a  call  from  the  mate  next 
morning  to  rouse  us  in  time  for  breakfast.  \\Tien  we 
have  eaten  and  gone  on  deck  it  is  to  find  the  sea  covered 
with  whitecaps — to  find  masts  denuded  of  their  sails 
down  to  the  topsails — to  find  the  courses  taken  in,  and 
to  find  a  double  reef  in  the  spanker.  Yet,  such  is  the 
force  of  the  gale,  that  we  are  still  making  the  tre- 
mendous speed  that  we  made  yesterday. 

At  noon  the  captain  takes  his  sight  of  the  sun,  works 
out  his  position,  and  tells  us  that  during  the  preceeding 
twenty-four  hours  we  have  made  364)  miles — that  since 
leaving   Sandy   Hook  we  have   sailed   408   miles.    He 
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hopes,  he  tells  us,  that  this  weather  keeps  up.  It  is  to 
his  liking,  and  now,  although  the  wind  has  not  de- 
creased any,  he  decides  to  set  more  sail.  The  reefs  are 
shaken  out  of  the  spanker — the  topgallantsails  are  set 
— the  royals  follow,  and  we  see  the  captain  eyeing  his 
rigging  and  his  spars  most  carefully.  For  half  an  hour 
he  watches  as  the  ship  tears  through  the  water  with 
all  that  canvas  set,  and  from  time  to  time  the  log  is 
heaved  and  the  speed  is  reported  to  the  captain — 
seventeen  knots — eighteen  knots — twenty  knots — nine- 
teen knots — twenty  knots.  The  whole  ship  vibrates.  The 
rigging  sings— the  masts  creak.  But  still  everything 
holds,  and  finally  the  captain  gives  the  word  for  the 
skysails  to  be  set. 

Men  mount  the  ratlines  and  reach  the  maintops. 
The}^  climb  higher  and  reach  the  crosstrees.  How  small 
they  look  there.  We  realize  that  we  must  have  looked 
that  way  too,  when  we  had  reached  that  height.  But 
now  these  men  are  going  higher  still.  Up  and  up  they 
climb.  They  seem  pitifully  small  far  up  there  against 
the  straining  sails.  They  reach  and  pass  the  royal 
yards.  Now  they  are  swaying  back  and  forth  against 
the  sk}',  appearing  very  little  larger  than  sparrows  on 
a  row  of  bean  poles.  At  last  thej^  have  reached  the  sky- 
sail  yards.  They  busy  themselves  at  something  we  can- 
not make  out — one  man  on  the  foreskysail  yard — one 
on  the  main  and  one  on  the  mizzen.  They  seem  so  woe- 
fully inadequate,  and  they  are  so  far  awa}^  that  we  can 
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hardly  make  out  that  they  are  busy  with  the  sails.  A 
corner  drops  clear  and  is  caught  by  the  wind.  Another 
follows,  and  now  all  three  skysails  are  whipping  back 
and  forth.  They  are  sheeted  home.  The  men  make  their 
wa}'  down  once  more,  but  before  they  have  reached  the 
crosstrecs  the  mainskysail  collapses.  It  seems  that  very 
little  has  happened,  but  a  thin  voice  from  high  up  on 
the  mainmast  shouts  "Look  out  below !" 

And  almost  before  anyone  can  move,  a  tremendous 
splinter,  broken  from  the  mainskysail  yard,  drops  sick- 
eningly  through  space.  It  is  twenty  feet  long  and  nine 
inches  in  diameter  at  its  thickest  part.  With  terrific 
force  it  strikes  the  deck  with  one  sharp  and  splintered 
end.  It  buries  six  inches  of  its  length  in  the  tough  deck 
planks,  breaks  off  and  crashes  down,  rolling  across 
tlie  deck  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  rail. 

We  glance  aloft  and  see  the  man  who  had  set  that 
sail  racing  back  up  the  swaying  mast.  He  reaches  the 
tattered  sail.  Obviously  he  is  struggling  with  it,  but 
he  seems  so  small  that  the  struggle  does  not  seem  great 
to  us.  Only  when  we  see  that  enormous  fragment  from 
the  skysail  yard  do  we  realize  the  immensity  of  the 
task  that  is  facing  that  lone  man  up  there  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  deck  of  the  rolling  ship.  The  strain  of 
the  skysail  on  the  5'ard  had  been  too  much.  It  had 
snapped,  and  half  the  yard  had  come  shooting  down 
through  space.  The  other  half  might  follow,  but  now 
the  sail  has  been  secured.  We  can  sec,  by  means  of 
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utilizing  the  captain's  spyglass,  that  the  sailor  is  pass- 
ing all  sorts  of  lines  back  and  forth  about  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  spar. 

Our  hearts  are  going  rapidly,  for,  to  us,  that  seems 
like  near  tragedy.  Suppose  that  that  yard  had  snapped 
while  the  man  was  on  it ! 

"Is  there  any  danger .?"  we  ask  the  captain. 

He  looks  at  us  in  surprise. 

"Danger .f"'  he  asks.  "From  what.''  Carrying  away  a 
skysail  yard.''  Goodness  no.  I  more  than  half  expected 
that  that  one  would  go.  It  should  have  been  an  inch 
or  so  greater  in  diameter.  I  have  a  spare  one  that  I'll 
send  up." 

"Is  this  sort  of  thing  common.'"'  we  ask. 

He  smiles. 

"No-o,"  he  admits,  slowly.  "Not  common,  exactly, 
but  you  see,  we  have  perfect  weather  and  I'd  like  very 
much  to  set  a  record  for  a  crossing,  both  for  my  broth- 
er's sake  and  mine.  It  would  help  Donald  if  this  ship 
could  lower  the  transatlantic  record,  and  it  wouldn't 
hurt  me  to  have  such  a  record  to  my  credit.  So  I'm  will- 
ing to  lose  a  skysail  yard  or  two." 

We  are  forced  to  admit  that  if  he  keeps  up  such  a 
speed  as  he  has  been  making  ever  since  we  left  New 
York  the  transatlantic  record  is  likely  to  be  lowered, 
but  he  points  out  that  weather  such  as  we  arc  getting 
is  not  likely  to  last  for  ten  days. 

The  broken  sk3'sailyard  is  secured  by  now,  and 
within  half  an  hour  men  go  aloft  again  in  order  to 
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send  it  to  the  deck.  Tackle  is  rigged,  steadying  lines 
are  made  fast,  and  slowly  the  broken  timber  is  started 
down  from  aloft.  The  sea  has  been  rising  sijice  the  pre- 
ceding day  and  the  ship  is  rolling  more — pitching,  too, 
as  the  big  swells  run  beneath  her.  Now  and  again  a  sea 
mounts  the  rail  and  pours  in  a  frigid  cascade  over 
the  midship  deck,  soaking  men  to  the  skin,  forcing 
them  to  hold  on  for  dear  life  as  the  water — waist  deep 
— washes  over  the  deck,  dashes  in  a  cloud  of  spray 
against  the  opposite  rail,  and  finally  makes  its  escape 
through  the  scuppers.  Slowly  the  spar  sways  down 
from  aloft,  tangling,  now  and  then,  with  some  stay 
or  brace,  to  be  hauled  aloft  a  bit  and  released  before  it 
can  be  lowered  again.  It  is  an  arduous  task,  but  at 
last,  with  twenty  men  worn  out  by  their  labors  and  by 
working  drenched  to  the  skin  by  the  cold  water,  it  lies 
on  deck.  The  sail  has  been  sent  down,  too,  for  that  has 
been  torn,  and  now  the  new  spar,  which  the  carpenter 
has  been  preparing,  is  ready  to  be  sent  up. 

Imagine  the  task  of  lifting  a  medium  sized  tele- 
phone pole  two  hundred  feet  up  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  top  of  that  mighty  mast  and  you  will  see  w^hat  a 
task  these  men  face,  for  the  new  spar  is  forty  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  and  is  nine  good  inches  through  at  the 
center.  Yet  up  it  goes — slowly,  haltingly,  but  surely, 
and  after  more  men  have  been  soaked  in  the  icy  water 
— after  other  men  have  mounted  the  rigging  to  that 
tremendously  high  place  above  our  heads,  that  por- 
tion of  the  task  is  over.  Then,  all  afternoon,  they  work 
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at  it.  The  yard  is  placed.  The  braces  are  made  fast. 
The  new  sail  is  sent  aloft  and  is  laced  to  the  spar,  and 
finally,  when  evening  is  settling  do\\Ti  over  the  white- 
caps  of  the  stormy  sea,  the  sail  is  loosed  and  sheeted 
home.  The  men  who  have  gone  aloft  to  attend  to  that 
duty  are  cautious.  They  move  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
once  the  sail  is  set  and  drawing — once  the  full  strain 
of  the  wind  has  been  placed  upon  that  new  spar,  they 
cling  to  the  mast  far  up  in  the  gathering  night,  only 
to  decide,  at  last,  that  so  long  as  the  wind  grows  no 
stronger,  the  spar  is  safe. 

Morning  comes  to  show  us  once  again  the  white 
capped,  slate-gray  sea.  Still  the  skysails  are  in  place, 
and  below  them  every  other  sail  is  holding  its  own.  All 
morning  long  the  same  holds  true,  though  by  ten 
o'clock  it  is  obvious  that  the  wind  has  decreased  some- 
what. Still  it  is  blowing  far  too  much,  however,  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  the  studdingsails,  and  still  we  are  reeling 
off  the  miles  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

At  noon  the  captain  works  out  his  position  again — 
that  task  is  easy,  for  the  sky  is  clear,  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing, and  the  horizon  is  sharp — and  he  tells  us,  with 
delight  written  plain  upon  his  face,  that  we  have  made 
432  miles  since  the  preceding  noon.  We  are  only  a 
few  hours  more  than  two  days  from  New  York,  yet 
Sandy  Hook  is  840  miles  astern,  and  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  distance  to  Liverpool  has  been  covered. 

But  such  weather  as  we  have  had  is  not  likely  to 
hold.  Already  we  are  running  out  of  it,  and  during  the 
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next  twenty-four  hours  we  make  only  320  miles — an 
exceptional!}'  good  run,  of  course,  but  small  to  us  after 
the  runs  of  those  first  two  days.  The  days  following 
we  m.ake  even  less,  and  the  day  following  that  about  the 
same — 290  miles  and  292 — then  we  drop  to  264;  and 
follow  that  b}'  278,  but  now  the  wind  drops  badly,  and 
for  three  daj's  we  seem  only  to  creep  along,  making  less 
than  150  miles  each  day,  but  at  noon  on  the  tenth  day 
we  have  Fastnet  Light  pointed  out  to  us  and  find  that 
Liverpool  is  only  450  miles  ahead. 

The  barometer  has  already  dropped,  and  before  eve- 
ning a  strong  breeze  from  the  west  springs  up.  Every- 
thing is  set,  including  the  studdingsails,  but  they  have 
to  be  taken  in  while  Ave  are  at  supper,  and  before  we 
turn  in  for  the  night  we  hear  the  captain  and  the  first 
mate  talking  over  the  advisability  of  taking  in  some- 
thing else. 

"Not  unless  the  wind  increases,"  the  captain  de- 
cides. 

"She'll  stand  up  to  this,"  agrees  the  first  mate,  and 
when  we  go  below  it  is  with  the  realization  that  the 
captain  is  still  on  deck,  determined  to  drive  her  to  the 
last  minute  before  reducing  sail. 

We  are  on  deck  bright  and  early  the  next  morning, 
to  find  a  raging  sea,  and  to  be  amazed  by  the  fact  that 
sail  has  been  reduced  to  topsails.  Still,  with  only  that 
small  amount  of  sail  set  the  ship  is  racing  along  at 
extraordinary  speed.  The  seas  are  heavier  than  any  we 
have  so  far  seen,  and  the  sharp  bow  cuts  through  them 
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one  after  another,  sending  up  tremendous  showers  of 
spray.  The  forward  deck  ships  sea  after  sea,  and  we 
roll  along  with  water  almost  constantly  on  deck  amid- 
ships. 

The  spraj"  stings  our  faces  like  wind-driven  sand. 
The  cold  is  intense,  and  we  are  shortly  driven  below, 
but  we  know  that  the  miles  are  being  rapidly  behind 
us — that  Liverpool  is  coming  closer  with  every  wave 
that  sweeps  by. 

At  noon  the  captain  tells  us  that  Holyhead  is  abeam, 
and  Liverpool  is  only  eighty  miles  away,  and  within 
the  hour  we  find  that  the  motion  of  the  ship  is  easier. 
Going  on  deck  we  find  that  we  have  changed  our  course, 
ha\'ing  just  rounded  the  Skerries.  Still  the  gale  is 
strong,  but  Captain  McKay  wants  above  all  things  to 
get  to  Liverpool  before  dusk,  and  he  orders  the  top- 
gallants set,  and  is  almost  tempted  to  try  the  royals. 
He  studies  the  wind — which  now  is  somewhat  from 
the  south-west,  and  after  an  hour  he  examines  his  ba- 
rometer. He  comes  on  deck  again,  and  is  able  to  detect 
a  sliglit  diminution  in  the  force  of  the  gale.  No  longer 
does  he  wait.  The  royals  are  shaken  out,  and  with  that 
assistance,  the  ship  sets  such  a  pace  as  we  have  scarcely 
equaled  all  the  way  across.  Here  and  there  are  other 
sailing  ships  making  their  way  to  port,  under  double- 
reefed  topsails,  and  we  fly  past  them  as  if  they  were 
at  anchor.  A  steamer  is  making  heavy  weather  of  it,  and 
we  gain  on  her,  and  finally  leave  her  behind. 

We  drop  Lynus  Point  astern  and  shortl}'^  thereafter 
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pick  up  Great  Ormes  Head.  Within  an  hour  it  is 
abeam — another  hour  and  it  is  out  of  sight  astern,  and 
while  still  the  golden  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  we  fly 
our  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  manage,  with  great  good 
luck,  to  have  him  aboard  within  half  an  hour.  A  tug, 
cruising  about  in  search  of  a  ship  to  tow  into  port,  puts 
in  her  appearance.  There  is  a  short  haggle  over  the 
price  of  the  tow,  but  before  long  we  are  at  the  end  of  the 
towline,  and  before  dusk  has  definitely  gathered  into 
evening,  we  are  at  anchor — 11  days  and  11  hours  from 
Sandy  Hook,  after  having  cut  nearly  a  day  from  the 
transatlantic  passage  under  sail — after  having  made 
what  was,  up  'til  then,  the  fastest  crossing  that  had 
ever  been  made. 

This  might  have  been  the  story  of  the  Great  Re- 
public. It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  that  extraor- 
dinary ship  might  have  done  just  what  I  have  de- 
scribed. Certainly  she  outclassed  any  other  ship  afloat. 
Certainly  her  enormous  spread  of  sail — her  masts  and 
spars  and  her  beautiful  hull  all  were  finer  and  more 
powerful  than  were  those  of  any  other  ship  that  ever 
had  been  built.  I  fully  believe  that  the  Great  Republic, 
with  weather  that  suited  her,  could  have  made  just  such 
a  voyage,  yet,  unfortunately,  those  tremendous  spars, 
those  enormous  sails,  those  powerful  masts  never  had 
a  chance  to  see  what  they  could  do.  Instead  of  sailing 
from  the  foot  of  Dover  Street  with  us  aboard,  as  I 
have  pretended,  she  lay  all  ready  to  sail  when  a  ware- 
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house  a  block  away  caught  fire.  The  embers  from  that 
most  unfortunate  conflagration  fell  on  the  furled  sails 
of  this  new  queen  of  the  seas,  and  before  she  could  be 
moved — for  tliis  happened  at  night — and  before  she 
could  otherwise  be  protected,  she  was  afire.  Firemen, 
coming  to  her  rescue,  refused  to  go  aboard  for  fear  of 
falling  blocks  and  spars.  Donald  McKay  and  the  in- 
surance underwriters  were  called.  They  took  stock  of 
the  situation,  and  decided  to  cut  her  masts  out  of 
her.  The  enormous  stays  were  hacked  through.  The 
towering  masts  fell  crashing  to  the  deck,  and  when 
morning  came  she  was  hardly  more  than  a  shadow  of 
what  she  once  had  been. 

Nor  was  that  all. 

When  her  tremendous  topmast  came  crashing  down, 
the  heel  of  it  burst  through  the  deck  and  carried  em- 
bers dowTi  into  the  cargo  of  wheat.  There  these  embers 
smoldered  until  the  next  day,  and  finally,  unannounced, 
burst  forth  anew  in  flames.  This  time  the  ship  burned 
furiously,  and  to  save  what  was  left  of  her  she  was 
scuttled  where  she  lay,  and  sank  alongside  the  pier  at 
which  she  had  been  made  fast. 

The  fire  was  put  out,  of  course,  and  finally  the  ship 
was  raised,  but — a  third  calamity — the  wheat,  satu- 
rated as  it  now  was,  had  swelled,  bursting  the  ship 
open  like  a  roasted  chestnut,  and  so  she  was  sold  for 
what  she  would  bring.  But  she  was  marvelously  well 
constructed,  and  the  buyer — no  less  a  person  than  Cap- 
tain N.  B.  Palmer — had  her  rebuilt.  But  by  the  time 
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she  was  ready  for  sea  again,  freight  rates  had  dropped. 
No  longer  was  there  the  demand  that  there  had  been 
for  such  ships  as  she,  and  it  was  consequently  un- 
economic to  send  her  to  sea  with  a  crew  of  a  hundred 
men,  such  as  she  had  originally  carried.  But  to  send 
her  to  sea  with  a  smaller  crew  meant  that  her  rigging 
had  to  be  made  smaller,  and  thus,  finally,  she  set  sail. 

Where  formerly  her  mainyard  had  been  120  feet  in 
length,  now  it  was  100,  and  everything  else  about  her 
rig  was  cut  down.  Her  sail  area  was  enormously  re- 
duced, and  in  the  rebuilding,  even  her  tonnage  grew 
less,  for  where  she  had  originally  measured  4,555  tons, 
now,  when  she  was  ready  for  sea  once  again,  she  regis- 
tered 3,357  tons.  And  even  yet,  so  great  had  she  been, 
she  was  still  the  largest  merchant  ship  afloat.  Further- 
more, to  prove  that  my  imaginary  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  was  not  made  in  an  impossibly  short 
time,  this  noble  ship,  after  she  was  rebuilt  and  after  her 
sails  and  spars  had  been  so  greatly  reduced,  crossed 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Land's  End  in  thirteen  days.  And 
more  than  that,  in  1857  she  sailed  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  in  92  days,  which  was  within  three  days 
of  the  record,  and  on  that  voyage  she  set  a  new  record 
of  sixteen  days  from  New  York  to  the  equator,  and 
rounded  Cape  Horn  with  her  skysails  set. 

But  she  had  been  designed  for  the  Australian  trade, 
although  she  never  entered  it.  Magnificent  she  even- 
tually proved  to  be,  but  the  lover  of  ships  will  alwaj^s 
regret  that  this  most  marvelous  of  clippers  could  not 
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have  gone  to  sea  in  her  original  rig,  for  then  she  was 
such  a  ship  as  might  well  have  broken  all  records — as 
might  have  sailed  to  San  Francisco  or  to  Liverpool — 
to  Melbourne  or  to  Hongkong  at  such  speed  as  would 
have  swept  her  into  the  lead  before  all  other  ships, 
capturing  for  her  designer  and  owner  new  laurels  in 
the  field  in  which  he  made  such  extraordinary  strides. 


CHAPTER   X 

ALABAMA 

At  the  time  the  Great  Republic  slid  from  her  ways  in 
Boston,  freight  rates  were  high  and  American  shipping 
was  in  exceptionaly  healthy  condition.  California  was 
still  calling  lustily  for  supplies.  China  teas  still  gave 
preference  to  the  fast,  new  American  clippers.  Voyages 
to  Australia  beckoned  and  Australian  shippers  did  not 
hesitate  to  pay  well  for  the  services  they  demanded, 
and  because  rates  were  high  in  these  services,  rates  on 
other  routes  were  high  as  well.  But,  unfortunately  for 
the  further  growth  and  development  of  the  American 
clipper  fleet,  the  Great  Republic  had  hardly  sunk  after 
the  fire  off  the  foot  of  Dover  Street,  than  freight  rates 
began  to  decline,  and  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  the 
return  to  ship-owners  on  voyages  half  around  the  world 
had  sunk  so  far  as  to  make  it  difficult,  or  even  im- 
possible, for  them  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  on 
these  magnificent  clippers  with  their  large  crews,  and 
their  expensive  repairs.  Where,  formerly,  a  ship  some- 
times paid  her  owners  a  sum  equal  to  her  entire  first 
cost  after  a  single  round  trip  to  San  Francisco  or  to 
China,  now  the  interest  on  the  investment  and  the 
operating  expenses  were  often  barely  covered  by  the 
freight  rates  that  were  being  paid. 
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There  were  at  least  two  reasons  for  this.  Firstly, 
California,  at  last,  was  fairly  well  stocked  with  sup- 
plies, and  the  old  high  prices  had  begun  to  decline. 
Where,  at  first,  any  price  was  willingly  paid  for  any- 
thing, with  the  result  that  high  freight  rates  cut  no 
figure,  now  the  citizens  of  that  new  land  were  not  in- 
clined to  purchase  at  the  old  exhorbitant  figures.  In 
order  to  sell  his  goods  at  all,  the  retailer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  at  the  mining  to\\Tis  had  first  to  reduce  his 
profit,  and  later  had  to  see  to  it  that  he  paid  less  for 
his  supplies.  Even  then  he  sold  less,  with  the  double 
effect  that  he  ordered  less  and  that  the  ships  that  car- 
ried freight  out  around  the  Horn  had  less  to  carry. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  were  more  than  enough 
ships  for  the  cargoes  that  required  transportation  and 
competition  for  cargoes  lowered  the  freight  rates.  Fur- 
thermore, at  the  very  time  that  this  change  was  taking 
place  in  the  gold  fields.  Great  Britain  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  her  efforts  to  recapture  the  lead  in  merchant 
shipping  that  the  Americans,  with  their  clippers,  had 
momentarily  wrested  from  the  older  nation.  This  en- 
ergetic effort  of  the  British  was  the  second  principal 
reason  for  the  decline  in  ocean  freight  rates. 

Profiting  by  the  lesson  they  had  learned  from  the 
Yankee  shippers,  the  British  set  about  building  clip- 
pers of  their  own,  and  although  they  were  very  differ- 
ent from  those  that  the  Yankees  had  been  utilizing  so 
successfully,  still  they  were  clippers,  and  were  very 
fine  clippers  as  well.  Where  the  Americans,  due  to  the 
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heavy  weather  that  was  to  be  encountered  on  the  voy- 
age to  San  Francisco  and  the  huge  cargoes  that  could 
be  obtained,  had  been  building  larger  and  larger  ships, 
capable  of  doing  their  best  in  high  winds  and  heavy 
seas,  the  British  built  their  ships  largely  for  the  voy- 
age to  China  for  tea,  and  built  them,  consequently, 
for  mild  winds  and  the  comparatively  small  cargoes 
that  were  commonly  obtainable  at  the  tea  ports.  The 
American  clippers  had  been  amazingly  sharp  and  nar- 
row as  compared  with  the  ships  that  preceded  them,  but 
so  far  as  sharpness  and  narrowness  were  concerned,  the 
British  clippers  went  the  Yankees  one  better.  This 
made  them,  without  a  doubt,  faster  ships  in  light 
winds,  and  it  may  be  that  the  best  of  the  British  clip- 
pers was  better  for  the  voyage  from  London  around 
Good  Hope  than  the  best  of  the  American  clippers 
would  have  been.  But  where  the  British  ships  had  the 
best  of  it  in  that  field,  the  Americans  were  still  the  most 
remarkable  heavy  weather  ships  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  Nor  have  any  sailing  ships  been  built  since 
that  could  make  the  speed  through  high  seas  and  heavy 
gales  that  the  finer  American  clippers  of  the  'fifties 
could.  It  is  on  that  point  that  most  arguments  as  to 
the  relative  speed  of  American  and  British  clippers 
split.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  any  of  several 
American  clippers,  with  heavy  gales  blowing  just  to 
suit  them,  sailed  faster  than  any  British  clipper  ever 
did.  On  the  other  hand,  the  beam  and  size  of  those  same 
American  flyers  precluded  the  possibility  of  their  com- 
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peting  advantageously  with  the  sharper,  narrower,  and 
more  lightly  built  British  clippers  in  such  weather  as 
those  delicate  beauties  would  have  chosen. 

Off  Cape  Horn  in  a  sixty-mile  gale,  Flying  Cloud 
or  Great  Republic  would  have  left  almost  any  of  the 
British  built  clippers  hull  down  astern  in  a  very  few 
hours,  but  in  the  light  breezes  off  Java  Head  it  is 
probable  that  Ariel  or  Toe  ping  might  have  done  the 
same  in  return.  Each  had  its  points.  Each,  in  its  field, 
was  superior.  Nor  is  that  a  reflection  on  the  designers 
of  these  ships.  The  naval  architects  who  designed  them 
had  particularly  in  mind  the  duties  their  ships  would 
be  called  upon  to  undertake.  Had  Donald  !McKay  been 
designing  a  clipper  that  was  to  sail  from  London  to 
Foo-Chow  and  return  in  the  tea  trade,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have  drawn  his  lines  more 
as  the  British  architects  drew  theirs.  Had  the  British 
been  designing  ships  to  sail  from  New  York  around 
the  Horn  to  San  Francisco,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
they  would  have  done  as  the  Americans  did.  As  to  rela- 
tive speed,  neither  definitely  can  be  said  to  have  been 
supreme.  Except  for  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
Americans  originated  and  developed  the  clipper  ship, 
and  consequentl}'  deserve  all  the  credit  for  that  im- 
portant step,  neither  one  nation  nor  the  other  deserves 
the  palm. 

As  I  have  said,  freight  rates — in  1854 — dropped 
steadily,  and  bj'  the  time  the  Great  Republic  was  once 
more  ready  for  sea,  it  would  have  been  decidedly  un- 
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economical  to  operate  her  ^dth  tlic  hundred  men  that 
she  had  been  designed  to  carry.  The  result  was  that 
her  rig  was  reduced,  and  as  a  result,  her  crew  was  cut 
in  two.  That  alone  shows  how  much  the  clippers  were 
affected.  Then  came  the  Crimean  War,  and  a  number 
of  American  clippers  were  chartered  for  use  as  troop- 
ships, but  the  war  ended  in  the  winter  of  1855—56,  and 
these  merchant  vessels  had  once  more  to  look  about  for 
freight  while  freight  rates  still  remained  low. 

For  the  next  five  years  the  situation  remained  much 
the  same.  Obviously,  with  such  conditions  prevailing, 
few  new  ships  were  built.  Where  more  than  fifty  clip- 
pers were  built  in  American  yards  in  1853,  only  about 
twenty  were  built  in  1854,  and  hardly  more  than  a 
dozen  in  1855.  The  end  of  American  supremacy  in  the 
clipper  ship  field  was  rapidly  approaching,  just  as  the 
end — for  sixty  years,  at  least — of  America's  strength 
upon  the  sea  was  drawing  near.  Eight  or  nine  new  clip- 
pers were  launched  in  1856,  four  or  five  more  came  from 
the  ways  the  year  following,  and  since  that  time  only 
now  and  again  has  one  ever  been  built  in  America. 
Their  doom  was  written  while  many  of  the  graceful  ves- 
sels still  were  sailing  to  and  fro  all  about  the  world. 
Their  end  was  almost  in  sight,  yet  no  one  saw  the  com- 
ing of  that  tragedy. 

During  these  days  that  were  so  difficult  for  the  ship- 
owner, other  clouds  far  more  important  than  low 
freight  rates,  were  banking  up  on  tlie  horizon  of  the 
United  States.  For  years  the  question  of  slavery  had 
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been  growing  more  and  more  ominous.  Now  and  again 
some  agreement  had  been  reached  that  made  the  op- 
timistic beheve  that  the  question  was  settled,  but  each 
time  it  broke  out  anew  and  "w-ith  renewed  force.  Then, 
suddenly,  in  1861,  war  came  upon  the  nation.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery  had  long  kept  the  nation  on  edge,  and 
now  the  question  of  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  from 
the  nation  threw  a  lighted  match  into  the  magazine. 
Here  was  a  holocaust  that  marked  luridly  the  last  few 
years  of  the  clipper  ships'  existence,  save  as  some  of 
them  managed  to  creep  through  the  four  years  of  war, 
in  order  to  continue,  half-heartedly,  their  voyaging. 

Early  in  the  war,  the  Confederates  managed  to  send 
a  number  of  privateers  to  sea,  and  for  a  time  these 
vessels  committed  considerable  damage,  but  because  a 
privateer  depends  upon  the  capture  and  sale  of  her 
prizes  in  order  to  pay  her  own  expenses  and  in  order 
to  keep  her  crew  and  officers  satisfied  through  the  pay- 
ment of  prize  money,  this  tj^pe  of  warfare  died  out 
when  the  Union  Fleet  managed  to  make  a  blockade  of 
the  Southern  ports  really  effective.  The  Confederate 
Government,  however,  was  more  interested  in  the  de- 
struction of  Union  shipping  than  it  was  in  prize  money, 
and  consequently  went  to  work  with  tremendous  energy 
in  order  to  build  up  a  fleet  of  commerce  destroyers.  Sev- 
eral of  these  were  sent  to  sea,  and  without  exception 
they  were  gadflies  to  the  Union  shipping.  The  Alabama 
was  the  most  successful  of  this  group  of  ships,  and  be- 
cause of  the  claims  made  later  against  Great  Britain, 
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she  is  the  best  known,  but  the  Florida,  the  Shenandoah^ 
the  Sumtci',  the  Nashville,  and  several  others  were  very 
successful  in  their  work  of  destruction,  through  which 
Federal  shipping  was  practically  driven  from  the  sea. 
The  Alabama,  in  her  two  years  of  activity,  destroyed 
or  captured  seventy  prizes,  fought  and  sank  the 
U.S.S.  Hatteras  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  plaj^ed  a 
part  not  radically  different  from  that  of  a  highly  suc- 
cessful German  submarine  in  the  World  War. 

Because  of  the  tremendously  important  part  these 
ships  played  in  bringing  about  the  end  of  the  American 
clipper  ships,  their  story  is  definitely  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  American  clipper  fleet,  and  because  of 
the  exceptional  success  of  the  Alabama,  her  story  illus- 
trates best  the  whole  of  the  Confederate  campaign 
against  Federal  merchant  shipping. 

In  June,  1862,  a  shipbuilding  firm  of  Birkenhead, 
England,  which  lies  across  the  Mersey  River  from 
Liverpool,  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  vessel  which, 
for  the  time  being,  was  called  "No.  290."  At  that  time 
she  Avas  very  nearly  completed,  and  it  was  perfectly 
obvious  that  she  was  intended  for  a  warship.  She  was 
a  three-masted  topsail  schooner,  equipped  with  a 
powerful  auxiliary  steam  engine,  and  was  equipped  to 
carry  a  fairly  heavy  battery  of  guns.  There  was  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  of  her  existence 
as  to  just  what  she  was  meant  to  do,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  no  official  knowledge  of  her  existence.  The  United 
States  consul  at  Liverpool,  however,  knew  more  than 
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a  little  about  her,  for  he  made  it  his  business  to  keep 
himself  informed,  and  early  in  the  summer  of  1862,  he 
made  an  official  report  of  the  matter,  sending  it  to 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  was  the  American  ]\Iinister  to  Great  Britain. 
Adams  immediately  forwarded  the  letter  to  the  British 
authorities,  who  agreed  that,  if  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  letter  were  true,  the  ship  should  be  de- 
tained. For  over  a  month  the  matter  was  subject  to 
argument,  but  finally,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  the  authori- 
ties, after  an  investigation,  announced  that  the  report 
was  accurate  and  that  the  ship  should  be  held. 

What  happened  next  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  but  whether  or  not  it  was  because  of  the  ill- 
ness of  Sir  John  Harding,  the  queen's  advocate,  the 
papers  were  not  returned  so  that  action  could  be  taken 
until  July  29th.  Then  instructions  were  issued  for  the 
seizure  of  the  vessel,  but  when  the  officials  presented 
themselves  at  the  Birkenhead  shipyard,  it  was  to  find 
that  the  ship  had  sailed  the  evening  before.  For  two 
days  she  remained  off  the  coast  of  Anglesey,  but  there 
was  no  serious  attempt  to  capture  her,  and  finally  she 
set  sail  for  the  Azores,  where  she  met  two  other  British 
ships  that  had  set  sail  with  her  guns  and  ammunition. 
There,  while  the  three  lay  at  anchor,  she  transferred 
the  guns  to  her  own  gun  decks,  took  on  her  supply 
of  ammunition,  and  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Semmes,  who  held  a  commission  in  the  Confederate 
Navy,  she  set  sail  on  her  destructive  career  which,  in 
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the  next  two  years,  was  to  be  so  costly  to  the  merchant 
shipping  of  the  Federal  States. 

The  officers  of  this  ship  had  been  assigned  to  their 
duties  by  the  Navy  Department  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  in  a  ship  that  had  run  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  States,  they  reached  Liverpool,  only  to  be 
taken,  in  the  same  ship,  to  Terceira,  in  the  Azores, 
whither  the  "No.  290"  had  sailed.  "No.  290"— for  as 
yet  she  was  not  the  Alabama — sailed  from  England 
under  the  British  flag.  She  carried  no  guns,  no  am- 
munition, and  no  other  warlike  gear.  Her  officers  and 
her  crew  were  British,  and  the  Confederates  had  noth- 
ing officially  to  do  with  her  until,  in  the  harbor  of 
Terciera,  they  began  the  transfer  of  guns  and  am- 
munition from  the  two  other  British  ships  in  which 
those  all-important  weapons  had  been  shipped. 

But  even  when  the  Alabama  had  been  taken  over  by 
Captain  Semmes — even  when  her  guns  were  placed  and 
her  ammunition  was  stowed — even  when,  so  far  as 
equipment  was  concerned,  she  was  a  fine  and  very  ef- 
ficient ship,  still  she  was  worthless,  for  the  Confederate 
States  had  been  unable  to  send  a  whole  crew  to  man 
her,  and  now  merely  her  officers  were  definitely  assigned 
to  her.  There  was  no  crew. 

Whether  or  not  the  British  sailors  who  had  shipped 
at  Liverpool  had  an}"  inkling  of  the  future  possibilities 
of  their  short  voyage  to  the  Azores  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  It  may  be  that  they  did,  but  there  is  no  proof  of 
it.  But  whether  they  did  or  not.  Captain  Semmes,  once 
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he  had  taken  the  "290"  from  the  British,  had  changed 
her  name,  had  hoisted  the  stars  and  bars,  and  had  run 
his  commission  pennant  up  to  the  main  peak,  gathered 
all  these  adventurers  together  on  the  deck  of  this  hand- 
some little  ship,  and  made  them  a  ringing  speech. 

Tlie  result  was  that  within  a  few  hours  a  crew  had 
signed  on,  and  the  Alabama,  with  men  in  the  fore- 
castle and  officers  aft,  with  guns  and  ammunition  in 
plenty,  with  her  bunkers  filled  with  coal,  and  with  al- 
most everything  that  such  a  ship  could  desire,  was 
ready  to  begin  what  proved  to  be  the  greatest  cruise 
that  had  ever  been  made,  up  to  that  time,  by  any  single- 
handed  commerce  destroyer. 

Try  to  visualize  the  situation  of  these  brave  and  de- 
termined men. 

Their  ship  was  small — ^her  tonnage  was  just  1,000, 
which  made  her  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  present- 
day  destroyer,  although,  of  course,  she  could  not  have 
contended  for  a  moment  with  any  such  vessel.  She  car- 
ried sails  and  was  equipped  as  well  with  a  steam  engine, 
but  her  coal  capacity  was  limited,  and  the  blockade 
that  the  Union  Navy  had  drawn  about  the  Southern 
ports  prevented,  absolutely,  any  visit  to  a  port  of  the 
states  for  which  she  was  fighting.  Never,  in  her  two 
destructive  years  of  existence,  did  she  enter  a  Con- 
federate port.  She  was  a  ship  without  a  home.  She  was 
hunted  from  the  very  first  by  dozens  of  Union  frigates 
and  gunboats.  And  yet  she  sailed  twenty-five  thou- 
sand  miles — she    destroyed    seventy    Union    merchant 
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vessels  and  one  Union  gunboat — she  practically  ruined 
the  Atlantic  whaling  business  as  it  was  carried  on  by 
Union  whalers — she  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for 
Union  merchant  ships  to  obtain  cargoes  because  of  the 
fear  of  their  destruction,  and  finally,  she  forced  hun- 
dreds of  Union  merchant  vessels  to  lie  in  harbors  all 
about  the  world  for  weeks  and  months,  too  fearful  to 
venture  to  sea  lest  they  fall  into  her  hands. 

Certainly  the  Alabama  had  an  enormous  effect  upon 
the  nautical  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Not  only  did 
she  almost  drive  the  clipper  ships  from  the  sea,  and  very 
nearly  sweep  the  whaling  fleet  out  of  existence.  She 
did  far  more  than  her  fair  share  in  changing  the  United 
States  from  a  nautical  power  of  the  first  degree  to  one 
that,  in  the  succeeding  forty  years,  occupied  an  al- 
most inconsequential  place  upon  salt  water.  Even  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  broke,  of  course,  nautical  affairs 
were  not  going  too  well  for  the  United  States,  but 
that,  without  the  Civil.  War — without  the  Alabama 
and  her  sister  commerce  destroyers — might  well  have 
been  corrected.  Now,  however,  with  this  hornet  upon 
the  seas,  the  practical  end  of  American  nautical 
strength  wa,s  brought  about,  and  for  fifty  years,  until 
another  war  forced  the  nation  to  construct  new  ships, 
the  United  States  occupied  a  place  of  very  little  im- 
portance indeed,  where,  from  1845  to  1860,  it  was, 
in  certain  important  phases,  at  least,  supreme. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1862  that  the  Alabama  be- 
gan her  remarkable  cruise.  Having  outfitted  at  Ter- 
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ceira — having  managed,  very  cleverly,  to  elude  all 
the  opposition  that  the  United  States  officials  had  at- 
tempted to  set  in  her  way — having  obtained  a  crew 
made  up  of  British  sailors,  she  set  sail  and  for  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  spent  her  time  in  acquainting  her  crew 
with  the  duties  that  were  expected  of  them.  Then,  be- 
ing stiU  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Azores,  Captain  Semmes 
decided  to  turn  his  attentions  to  the  American  whalers 
that  were  operating  in  those  waters. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Alabama  was  small,  but  she  was 
very  well  armed  for  a  vessel  of  her  size,  and  because  her 
mission  called  upon  her  to  operate  against  merchant 
ships,  she  had  all  the  offensive  power  she  needed.  The 
whalers,  of  course,  being  slow  and  unarmed,  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  her  determined  efforts,  and  day  after  day 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  witnessed  the  roaring  flames  and 
the  tremendous  clouds  of  smoke  that  came  from  the 
burning  ships. 

The  crews  of  these  vessels  were  permitted  to  leave 
their  ships — were  permitted,  in  addition,  to  take  with 
them  as  much  as  their  small  boats  would  hold,  and,  be- 
ing near  the  Azores,  had  no  difficulty  in  landing  there, 
where  the  American  consul  soon  was  doing  a  thriving 
business  in  taking  care  of  stranded  American  seamen. 
Hundreds  of  men  were  landed.  Ship  after  ship  was 
destroyed.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  officers  of  the 
Alabama  tried  to  scuttle  a  whaler  rather  than  set  her 
afire  and  make  a  tremendous  mid-ocean  signpost  of 
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her,  calling  the  attention  of  every  one  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  raider,  they  found  that  though  the  ship 
sank,  the  barrels  of  oil  in  her  holds  burst  the  hatches 
off  and  floated  about  the  sea  in  hundreds,  whereupon 
an  Italian  whaler,  entirely  willing  to  shorten  his  o^v^l 
voyage  and  to  profit  bj'  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  mere  waste,  picked  up  all  that  floating  wealth,  and 
made  sail  for  home  after  having  filled  his  vessel  in 
what  probably  is  to  this  day  a  record  for  any  whaler. 

But  so  much  activity  in  one  district  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  which  Semmes  had  no  desire  whatever  to 
see.  His  business  was  that  of  commerce  destroying,  not 
of  outright  warfare  against  other  ships  of  war,  and 
he  wisely  changed  his  cruising  ground,  though,  so  ef- 
fective had  he  been  in  his  work,  the  whaling  industry 
never  recovered  from  the  blow. 

Now,  however,  instead  of  running  farther  away  from 
the  bases  of  the  naval  ships  that  had  been  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  he  boldly  made  his  irregular  way  to  the 
west.  No  doubt  he  saw  that  such  a  course  would  be  the 
least  expected  one — that  his  opponents  would  imagine 
that  his  next  move  would  be  in  some  region  still  farther 
removed  from  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  So  he 
cruised  back  and  forth,  sailing  toward  the  sea  lanes 
along  which  he  might  find  the  ships  that  were  voyaging 
between  the  United  States  and  the  English  Channel. 
Those  that  were  carrying  grain  were  especially  in  his 
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mind,  though  he  never  failed  to  destroj'  any  sliip  he 
found  if  only  she  had  the  United  States  flag  at  her 
gaff. 

Almost  directly  toward  New  York  he  sailed,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  that  port  with  every  passing  day.  He 
was  not  trying  to  sail  rapidly.  He  was  merely  looking 
for  ships,  and  the  success  of  his  search  can  be  seen  very 
clearly  from  the  following  list,  which  shows  the  ships 
he  destroyed  during  the  month  of  October,  1862. 

October    3,  1862  The  Brilliant 


3, 

The  Emily  Farnum 

7, 

The  Wave  Crest 

7, 

The  Dunkirk 

9, 

The  Tonawanda 

"      11, 

The  Manchester 

"       15, 

The  Lamplighter 

"       23, 

The  Lafayette 

"       26, 

The  Crenshaw 

"       28, 

The  Lauretta 

"       29, 

The  Baron  de  Castine 

One  by  one  these  ships  were  set  on  fire,  their  crews 
were  taken  aboard  the  Alabama,  and  the  cruise  was 
continued.  But  having  continued  on  into  November  in 
just  this  same  fashion,  and  having  come  within  five  or 
six  hundred  miles  of  New  York,  Semmes  turned  his 
ship's  head  south.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  meet  any  of  the  Union  frigates.  His  task  was 
to  destroy  Union  shipping,  and  to  play  his  game  as 
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carefully  as  was  possible  in  order  to  keep  from  being 
caught.  Therefore,  having  set  the  whole  Atlantic  by 
the  ears — having  frightened  the  wits  out  of  scores  of 
Yankee  skippers  and  owners — having  so  played  his 
game  as  to  have  whole  fleets  of  merchant  ships  held  in 
port  rather  than  have  them  risked  in  crossing  the  At- 
lantic with  the  Alabama  there,  Semmes  moved  on  to 
other  fields. 

Down  past  Bermuda  he  cruised,  wandering  back  and 
forth,  looking  for  Union  merchant  ships — and  finding 
them,  now  and  then.  Now  he  was  on  the  route  that  was 
taken  by  the  clippers  that  voyaged  out  to  China  or  to 
San  Francisco,  and  he  began  to  catch  them.  Ship  after 
ship — though  not  so  many  as  he  had  been  sinking  dur- 
ing the  preceding  two  months — fell  into  his  hands, 
and  he  burned  them.  He  managed  to  set  his  captured 
crews  loose  now  and  then  by  having  some  neutral  ves- 
sel take  them  aboard.  He  managed  to  conserve  his 
coal  by  using  sail  almost  all  the  time,  and  now,  after 
weeks  of  sailing  to  the  south,  until  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela was  only  a  little  way  ahead,  he  changed  his  course 
again,  and  boldly  made  his  way  through  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  through  the  Yucatan  Channel,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Whether  or  not  his  idea  in  taking  this  route  was  to 
try  to  reach  some  Southern  port  I  do  not  know,  but  if 
that  was  his  reason,  he  failed.  Intsead,  after  having 
approached  the  Texas  coast  near  Galveston,  he  was  en- 
gaged by  a  Union  gunboat — the  U.S.S.  Hatteras — 
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and  proceeded,  very  expeditiously,  to  sink  her.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  Semmes  was  hoping  to  be  able  to  enter 
Galveston  in  order  to  coal,  to  repair  ship,  and  to  rest 
his  crew,  which  certainly  had  earned  a  rest  by  this 
time,  but  the  blockade  was  strong,  and  the  Alabama 
was  too  important  to  risk.  Consequently,  Semmes 
turned  about  and  sailed  out  the  Yucatan  Channel 
again,  traversed  the  length  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
entered  the  Atlantic,  this  time  to  continue  south,  where 
he  lay  in  wait  for  those  Union  merchant  vessels  that 
were  bound  south  for  Cape  Horn  or  Good  Hope,  or 
were  homeward  bound  from  those  turning  points. 

Heretofore,  Semmes  had  destroyed  very  few  clip- 
pers, but  now  he  was  in  a  field  of  operations  where 
the}'  were  common,  and  they  began  to  fall  regularly 
into  his  hands.  The  clipper  ship  Talisman,  outward 
bound  from  New  York  to  Shanghai,  was  stopped  and 
set  afire.  Morning  Star,  a  Boston  clipper  of  1,300 
tons,  lit  up  the  South  Pacific  mth  the  fierce  flames  from 
her  deck  and  spars.  The  clipper  barque  Conrad,  bound 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  New  York  with  a  cargo  of  wool, 
was  captured  and  turned  into  a  commerce  raider,  her 
crew  being  held  aboard  the  Alabama,  while  officers 
and  crew  from  that  vessel  were  sent  aboard  the  Con- 
rad. The  clipper's  name  was  changed  to  the  Tuscaloosa^ 
and  there  in  the  South  Atlantic,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
within  twelve  hours  of  her  capture,  the  Tuscaloosa  was 
sent  on  her  way  as  a  new  ship  of  the  Confederate  Navy, 
with  a  duty  similar  to  that  of  the  Alabama. 
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Back  and  forth  the  Alabama  sailed,  gradually  ap- 
proaching Cape  Town,  where,  within  sight  of  thou- 
sands of  people  ashore,  Semmes  captured  the  Sea 
Bride,  put  a  prize  crew  aboard,  and  then  boldly  sailed 
into  Table  Bay,  where  he  anchored  and  was  wildly  re- 
ceived by  the  populace.  Here  he  coaled  and  re-out- 
fitted. Here  he  rested  his  men  and  was  entertained  by 
officials  and  civilians  alike.  Here  hundreds  of  visitors 
came  aboard  the  Alabama,  and  from  here,  after  a  time, 
Semmes  sailed  once  more,  tliis  time  cruising  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Already  the  Atlantic  Ocean  had  been  combed  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Al- 
ready the  Azores  whaling  fleet  had  been  crippled,  the 
North  Atlantic  grain  ships  had  been  decimated,  the 
California  and  China  clippers  had  been  terrified,  and 
the  United  States  Navy  had  been  set  on  edge.  The  pow- 
erful steamer  Vaiiderbilt  was  even  waiting  off  Cape 
To^^^l  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  Alabama,  and  that 
vessel  ran  almost  into  the  arms  of  the  waiting  steamer. 
But  the  weather  was  in  the  Alabamans  favor.  The 
Vanderbilt  w^as  sighted,  and  then  a  fog  shut  down  that 
made  the  escape  of  the  smaller  vessel  possible,  and  she 
went  on  her  way  into  the  tremendous  expanse  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  with  the  Vanderbilt  left  behind,  searching 
here  and  there,  not  knowing  that  the  object  of  her 
hunt  had  shpped  past  in  the  fog. 

Directly  for  Anjer  Strait  the  Alabama  sailed, 
slowly,  as  always,  and  most  thoroughly — never  missing 
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an  opportunity  to  capture  and  burn  a  prize — and  as 
she  lay  in  wait  for  the  dippers  returning  from  Cliina, 
she  learned,  from  neutral  ships  that  passed,  that  stiU 
another  United  States  naval  vessel  was  lying  in  wait  for 
her  off  Krakatoa  Island. 

If  that  fact  worried  Semmes  it  was  not  obvious,  how- 
ever, for  when  he  had  done  what  he  could  do  south 
of  Anjer  Strait,  he  boldly  made  his  way  into  that  nar- 
row passage,  and  passed  through  unobstructed,  for 
the  frigate  that  had  been  stationed  there  had  gone  to 
port  for  coal.  He  burned  the  clipper  Winged  Racer. 
He  destroyed  the  barque  Amanda.  Heedless  of  the 
danger  of  the  frigate,  which  might  at  any  time  appear, 
he  chased  the  clipper  Contest  within  Anjer  Strait.  The 
clipper,  with  a  fair  wind,  set  every  sail  she  had.  She 
paid  no  attention  to  shot  after  shot  that  the  Alabama 
sent  after  her,  and  was  actually  escaping  as  evening 
fell.  But  the  breeze  fell  with  the  setting  sun,  and  the 
Alabama,  under  power  now,  for  her  sails  were  use- 
less too,  came  up  to  the  graceful  clipper  and  burned 
her,  with  her  cargo  of  tea. 

The  Sonora  and  the  Highlander  fell  into  the  Ala- 
bama's hands  next,  and  Semmes  was  more  than  pleased 
to  find  that  these  two  large  and  beautiful  ships  were 
both  in  ballast,  for  shippers  were  un-w^lling  to  risk 
their  goods  in  Union  vessels  that  might  fall  in  with 
the  greedy  Alabama.  And  now,  after  a  short  cruise  in 
the  China  Sea,  the  Alabama,  needing  coal  once  more, 
entered  Singapore,  where  twentj'^-two  American  clip- 
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pers  were  lying  idle,  afraid  to  leave  lest  they  fall  into 
Semmes'  hands.  And  Singapore  was  no  exception.  In 
every  port  there  were  ships  that  lay  at  anchor  lest  they 
be  captured  and  burned  by  the  Alabama  or  the  Ala- 
bama's sister  raiders.  In  one  short  year  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  had  very  nearly  been  driven  from  the  sea, 
excejot  as  men-of-war  carried  it.  Scores  of  United 
States  ships  were  driven  to  foreign  register  as  a  means 
of  saving  themselves.  Cargoes  were  few  for  any  Ameri- 
can ships.  And  while  American  ships  were  staying  in 
port  or  were  vo^^aging  in  ballast,  foreign  ships  were 
busy,  sailing  here  and  there  with  cargoes  that,  five 
years  before,  would  have  been  transported  under  the 
American  flag.  Where,  during  the  early  'fifties,  the 
Americans  had  run  away  with  most  of  the  high-class 
carrjnng  trade,  leaving  the  British  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs,  now  the  British  had  it  all,  and  even  the  crumbs 
were  scarce  so  far  as  American  ships  were  concerned. 

It  is  true  that  the  Union  armies  and  the  Union  fleets 
were  crushing  the  very  life  from  the  surrounded  Con- 
federate States,  but  the  handful  of  Southern  raiders 
that  were  wandering  about  the  seven  seas  already  had 
ended  for  half  a  century  the  importance  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  And  still  the  Alabama  and  her 
sister  raiders  were  free  to  continue  their  depredations. 
The  greatest  handicap  that  faced  them  was  the  one  that 
had  resulted  from  their  own  efficient  work.  Where,  in 
1862,  scores — hundreds — of  United  States  merchant 
ships  were  sailing  to  and  fro  all  over  the  world,  now 
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the  ships  of  that  great  fleet  were  burned  or  were  locked 
up  within  harbors  from  which  they  dared  not  sail.  If 
the  Alabama  sank  fewer  ships  in  1863  and  1864?,  it  was 
because  there  were  fewer  ships  to  sink. 

From  Singapore  the  Alabama  finally  sailed,  now 
making  her  way  toward  the  southern  tip  of  India.  She 
left  behind  her  the  twenty-two  clippers  that  dared  not 
leave  the  protecting  reaches  of  Singapore  harbor,  and 
began  again  her  career  of  destruction.  Past  India  she 
sailed,  and  turned  to  the  south,  making  her  way 
through  Mozambique  Channel.  She  called  at  Cape 
Town  once  more,  and  continued  her  way  north  through 
the  Atlantic.  Now  and  then  ships  fell  into  her  hands, 
but  they  were  few,  and  finally,  not  long  after  captur- 
ing and  burning  the  Rockingham,  which  was  making 
her  way  from  Callao  to  Cork,  the  Alabama  entered  the 
English  Channel,  and  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Cher- 
bourg, France. 

It  was  Semmes'  idea  to  re-outfit  his  ship  now.  For 
nearly  two  years  she  had  been  at  sea.  She  badly  needed 
a  complete  overhauling.  Her  bottom  was  foul,  and 
though  Semmes  did  not  know  it,  her  powder  had  de- 
teriorated. But  though  she  was  scheduled  to  enter  dry 
dock — though  som.e  of  her  crew  were  given  long  leaves 
of  absence,  Semmes  did  an  extraordinary — an  unrea- 
sonable— thing. 

The  U.S.S.  K  ear  sage — one  of  many  Union  warships 
that  were  attempting  to  find  the  Alabama — learned  of 
the  Confederate  raider's  presence,  and  in  order  to  make 
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absolutely  sure  that  she  was  in  the  harbor,  steamed 
in,  looked  the  Alabama  over,  and  steamed  out  once 
more,  taking  up  her  post  seven  or  eight  miles  off  shore. 
That  the  Kearsage  was  slightly  more  powerful  than 
the  Alabama,  Semmes  knew  perfectly  well.  That  the 
Union  ship  carried  an  effective  armor  of  chain  was 
known  as  well  to  the  Confederate  commander.  It  is  true 
that  Semmes  did  not  know  that  the  Alabama  was  not 
so  fast  as  the  Union  ship,  nor  did  he  know  that  his 
powder  was  not  so  effective  as  it  should  have  been. 
He  must  have  kno^\^l,  however,  that  in  an  engagement, 
the  Kearsage  would  certainly  not  be  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  that  the  Alabama  needed  her  overhauling  even 
more  if  she  were  to  fight  it  out  with  such  an  opponent 
than  if  she  merely  were  to  contine  her  commerce  raid- 
ing. 

Yet,  despite  all  this,  Semmes,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Confederate  representative  in  France,  deliberately 
sent  to  Captain  Winslow,  of  the  Kearsage,  a  challenge 
to  a  duel  between  the  ships,  and  naturally  Winslow 
accepted.  In  present-day  warfare  such  a  challenge 
would  seem  too  fantastic  to  be  possible.  It  smacks  more 
of  mediasvalism  than  of  modernism,  but  of  course, 
certain  phases  of  mediaevalism  still  were  obvious  in 
America  seventy  years  ago.  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to 
Semmes  that  he  had  no  right  to  risk  his  ship  under 
such  circumstances.  He  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  by 
remaining  in  Cherbourg  and  re-outfitting  he  could  so 
increase  his  effectiveness  as  to  make  a  fight  with  the 
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Kearsage  or  with  any  other  ship  of  her  class  less  dan- 
gerous to  himself.  Instead  he  foolishly  issued  his  chal- 
lenge, and,  of  course,  it  was  joyously  accepted. 

It  was  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1864,  that  the 
Alabama  got  up  steam,  heaved  in  her  anchor,  and  made 
her  way  out  into  the  English  Channel  to  begin  the 
battle  that  was  her  last  act.  An  English  yacht,  with  a 
party  of  pleasure  seekers  aboard,  made  her  way  out  in 
advance,  in  order  to  take  up  a  position  that  would  let 
them  see  the  battle,  and  a  French  cruiser,  determined 
to  see  that  French  neutrality  was  upheld,  steamed  out 
to  the  three-mile  limit  and  there  took  up  her  post. 

The  Alabama  steamed  toward  where  the  Kearsage 
lay  seven  or  eight  miles  oif  shore,  and  as  the  Confeder- 
ate ship  approached,  the  Kearsage  made  ready  for  the 
fight.  They  each  brought  their  starboard  batteries  to 
bear,  and  the  Alabama^  by  shifting  two  extra  guns  to 
that  side,  gave  herself  a  sharp  list  to  starboard,  reduc- 
ing, by  that  much,  the  target  at  which  the  Kearsage 
was  forced  to  fire.  To  offset  this,  however,  the  Kearsage 
had  her  sides  covered  with  chain  armor,  while  the 
Alabamans  wooden  hull  offered  no  serious  obstruction 
to  the  heavy  shots  of  the  Kcarsage''s  guns.  The  Kear- 
sage, furthermore,  being  in  better  condition  than  her 
opponent,  was  the  faster  of  tlie  two. 

The  battle  opened  at  long  distance,  the  two  ships 
steaming  round  and  round  keeping  about  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  throughout  the  engagement.  At  first  the 
Kearsage  seemed  to  make  no  great  impression,  while 
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the  Alabama,  with  extraordinary  marksmanship, 
landed  an  explosive  shell  in  the  Kearsages  sternpost. 
Had  that  shell  exploded,  the  battle  probably  would 
have  ended  differently,  for  the  Kearsagc  would  prob- 
ably have  lost  the  use  of  her  rudder — possibly  even 
her  propellor — but  the  shell  did  not  explode,  and  no 
damage  resulted. 

Round  and  round  the  two  ships  steamed,  and  gradu- 
ally the  shells  and  solid  shot  of  the  Kearsage  began  to 
tell.  Great  holes  were  torn  in  the  Alabama's  deck.  A 
pivot  gun  was  disabled.  Dead  and  wounded  men  were 
lying  everywhere.  One  shell  killed  every  man  but  one 
at  one  of  the  Alabama's  remaining  guns.  Her  flag  was 
shot  away,  and  was  replaced  at  the  main  peak.  She 
was  making  water,  and  the  surgeon,  below  with  the 
wounded,  was  working  knee  deep  in  water.  The  end  was 
obvious.  There  was  no  hope.  Semmes  ordered  his  men 
to  surrender,  and  a  band  of  madmen  opposed  his  de- 
cision. The  signal  of  surrender  was  given,  and  some 
irresponsible  person  fired  another  shot.  The  Kearsage 
replied — luckily  without  wounding  any  more  men — and 
the  Alabama,  riddled  and  torn,  began  to  sink  stern 
first.  Men  leaped  into  the  water.  Semmes,  wounded  in 
one  arm,  was  helped  into  a  life  belt  and  made  his  way 
from  his  own  quarter-deck.  The  English  yacht  steamed 
up  to  the  Kearsage  and  was  asked  to  assist  in  the  res- 
cue. She  turned  to  the  task,  and  Captain  Winslow  of 
the  Kearsagc,  more  or  less  certain  that  any  captives 
from  the  Alabama  might,  because  of  the  wartime  fury 
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in  the  United  States,  be  hanged  as  pirates,  deliberately 
left  to  the  yacht  the  major  part  of  the  task  of  picking 
up  the  swimming  sailors.  Some  were  picked  up  by  the 
Kearsage's  boats,  and  were  taken  to  Cherbourg,  where 
Winslow  took  the  liberty  of  paroling  them.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  later  disavowed  this  gallant  act  of 
the  American  captain,  but  the  lives  of  the  men  were 
saved,  and  the  United  States  does  not  have  to  face  the 
disgrace  of  such  injustice  as  probably  would  have  been 
meted  out  to  these  brave  fellows. 

The  end  of  the  Alabama  marked  also  the  end  of  the 
serious  phase  of  commerce  destroying  in  the  Civil  War, 
but  so  eifective  had  been  the  work  of  this  ship  and  the 
others  of  the  Confederate  Nav}'^,  and  so  wide-spread 
were  the  other  adverse  effects  of  the  war,  that  the  end 
of  the  era  of  the  American  clipper  ships  had  also  been 
reached.  In  the  great  rejoicing  that  followed  the  end 
of  the  war  little  thought  was  given,  nationally,  to  the 
future  of  the  nation  on  the  sea.  The  great  movement  of 
pioneers  into  the  West,  which  was  brought  about 
largely  by  the  policy  of  homesteading  that  the  nation 
had  adopted,  gave  our  citizens  a  new  field  to  subdue. 
Ships  passed  largely  from  their  minds.  Our  merchant 
marine  was  practically  gone,  and  for  thirty  years  our 
navy  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  Where,  in  1865, 
the  United  States  had  far  and  away  the  most  powerful 
navy  that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  by  1885  nothing  re- 
mained save  the  scores  of  rusty  and  old-fashioned  ves- 
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sels  that  had  been  built  for  our  own  titanic  struggle. 
Then,  under  the  presidency  of  Grover  Cleveland,  we 
began  to  make  our  first  steps  toward  building  up  our 
navy  once  more,  but  even  then  nothing  was  done  to 
further  the  interest  of  our  merchant  marine.  Much  at- 
tention was  paid,  later,  in  the  La  Follette  Act,  to  the 
welfare  of  our  sailors,  but,  except  for  our  coastwise 
and  Great  Lakes  shipping,  we  had  no  sailors.  Here  and 
there  some  merchant  ship  carried  the  American  flag, 
but  where,  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  often  to  be  seen  in  any  busy  port  the  world 
around,  by  1890  there  were  ports  at  which  the  Ameri- 
can flag  had  not  been  seen  flying  from  a  merchant  ship 
in  a  score  of  years. 

Suddenly  and  dramatically  the  beautiful  American 
clipper  ships  had  appeared  upon  the  seven  seas,  there 
to  lord  it  over  lesser  craft  for  hardly  more  than  one 
short  decade.  Then,  suddenly  and  tragically,  their  end 
came,  except  as  a  hai.dful  of  old  ships,  still  beautiful, 
but  pitifully  so  in  their  numerical  weakness,  managed 
to  spread  their  old  sails  to  the  clean  breezes  of  the  roll- 
ing sea.  But  one  by  one  they  met  their  fate — on  rocks, 
in  wreckers'  yards,  by  fire.  And  now,  search  as  we  will, 
there  is  not  a  ship  under  our  flag  that  can  give  us  any 
idea  of  the  magnificent  craft  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  Here  and  there  some  old  clipper  still  is  to 
be  found,  but  their  strained  and  work-worn  hulls  tell 
us  no  more  clearly  what  the  clippers  were  in  their  hey- 
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day,  than  do  the  lined  and  wrinkled  features  of  their 
former  sailors  tell  us  of  the  virility  and  sturdiness  of 
the  men  who  trod  those  snow-white  decks. 

The  clipper  ship  has  gone,  and  soon  will  go  the  last 
of  those  who  took  them  round  the  world.  But  though 
both  ships  and  men  are  passing,  they  have  left  for  fu- 
ture generations  the  brightest  story  of  all  our  merchant 
shipping  history. 


CHAPTER    XI 

BRITISH  CLIPPERS 

Until  the  Civil  War  disrupted  the  Yankee  clipper 
fleets,  the  United  States  led  in  this  field  by  so  great  a 
margin  that  Great  Britain  could  obtain  very  little 
satisfaction  indeed  because  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
second.  Roughly  twenty  clipper  ships  were  built  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  for  every  one  that  was  launched  from  British 
3'ards,  and  when  the  Civil  War  at  last  burst  forth,  no 
other  nation  in  the  world  had  such  a  merchant  fleet  as 
had  the  troubled  republic  of  America. 

But  now  the  British  seized  the  opportunity  that  of- 
fered. If  the  United  States  took  advantage  of  its  busi- 
ness opportunities  during  the  World  War,  at  least  it 
can  be  said  that  the  British  had  done  the  same  fifty 
years  before.  No  complaint  should  be  made  because  of 
such  commercial  activity.  Losses  are  far  more  common 
than  gains  in  modern  war,  and  commercial  losses  are 
very  nearly  certain  to  come  to  any  modern  nation  that 
finds  itself  called  upon  to  assemble  and  put  in  serious 
motion  its  army  and  its  navy. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  United  States  in  1861.  The  na- 
tion was  thinking  very  little  about  commercial  suprem- 
acy.   Important    though    that    was    at    the    time,    the 
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question  of  secession  was  more  important,  and  clipper 
ships  were  forgotten,  save  as  they  could  be  used  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Great  Britain,  however,  had 
no  war  upon  her  hands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  felt 
the  necessity  for  clipper  ships  of  her  own,  for  those  of 
the  Americans  were  busy  elsewhere  and  were  not  carry- 
ing her  tea  and  her  wool  and  her  other  goods  for  her. 
The  result  was  that  in  1861  she  built  as  many  chppers 
as  she  had  built  in  the  three  preceding  years,  and  in 
1862  she  built  still  more.  The  following  year  saw  as 
many  clipper  ships  launched  as  the  nation  had  launched 
in  the  seven  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  by  that  time,  due  to  her  own  building  and  to 
the  destructive  raids  of  the  Alabama  and  the  other  Con- 
federate commerce  destroyers,  Britain  was  beginning  to 
pull  up  to  a  par  with  the  United  States.  As  yet  the 
Yankee  clippers  greatly  outnumbered  the  British,  it  is 
true,  but  the  Yankees  were  being  held  in  port  by  scores, 
while  the  British  clippers  were  free  to  make  their  way 
wherever  their  cargoes  demanded.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Great  Britain  never  built  more  than  about  half  the 
number  of  clippers  that  were  built  by  the  Americans, 
and  even  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  there  were  more 
American  clippers  afloat  than  there  were  British.  But 
the  commerce  raiders  had  taken  their  toll,  and  the 
American  merchant  fleet  was  sadly  depleted,  while  the 
British,  in  that  time,  had  regained  their  grasp  on  the 
situation,  and  never  again  did  the  Americans  make  a 
serious  bid  for  the  leadership. 
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It  was  in  1850  that  the  first  real  clipper  was  built 
in  a  British  yard.  Formerly,  the  British,  as  well  as  the 
Americans,  had  what  were  called  clippers  in  the  opium 
trade  on  the  China  coast,  but  they  were  not  clippers  in 
the  later  meaning  of  that  word,  and  not  until  the 
Stornorvay  slid  from  her  ways  in  Aberdeen  was  there 
a  real  clipper  under  the  British  flag. 

This  graceful  craft  was  something  quite  different 
from  the  American  conception  of  a  clipper.  She  was 
considerably  longer  and  noticeably  narrower  than  any 
American  ship  of  the  same  tonnage.  The  result  was 
that  while  she  was  fast  in  light  winds  and  capable 
enough  in  smooth  seas,  she  was  an  undesirable  type  of 
vessel  for  heavy  weather.  British  ships  that  preceded 
her  had  been  short  and  broad,  for  ships  had  always 
been  taxed  upon  their  registered  tonnage  and  their 
registered  tonnage  was  very  largely  determined  b}^  their 
length.  Thus  a  ship  having  the  same  actual  carrying 
capacity  as  another,  but  having  been  built  short  and 
broad,  instead  of  long  and  narrow,  would  be  registered 
as  a  smaller  ship,  and  would,  on  that  account,  pay 
lower  taxes  and  port  dues. 

Though  .the  Stornoway  was  smaller  than  most 
American  clippers  she  was  a  very  able  little  ship,  for 
she  made  her  way  out  to  Hongkong  in  102  days,  and 
sailed  from  there  to  London  in  103.  It  is  true  that  the 
Oriental  had  made  the  voyage  from  China  to  London 
in  six  days  less  time,  and  that  there  were  other  Ameri- 
can ships  that  could  have  surpassed  the  Stornoway^s 
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record,  but  the  voyage  was  fast  for  all  that,  and  was, 
undoubtedly,  considerably  faster  than  any  other  Brit- 
ish ship  could  have  made.  However,  due  to  her  narrow- 
ness, and  to  her  lack  of  flare  at  the  bow,  she  tended  to 
cut  through  the  seas  rather  than  to  rise  as  they  ap- 
proached. The  result  was  that  she  was  a  very  wet  ship 
when  the  seas  were  running  at  all  strong,  and  she 
dipped  her  bowsprit  into  the  water  with  such  frequency 
than  a  man  was  very  likely  to  be  washed  off  into  the 
sea  almost  any  time  the  jibs  had  to  have  attention  when 
the  sea  was  up. 

In  1851  the  Chrysolite  was  launched.  She  was  even 
narrower  than  the  Stornoway,  and  during  her  first 
voj'age  out  to  China  she  had  a  very  bad  time  indeed. 
In  an  Indian  Ocean  gale  she  was  buried  time  and  again 
under  tons  of  solid  water.  Her  first  mate  had  his  head 
badly  cut  when  a  Mave  threw  him  against  some  ob- 
struction on  deck.  One  man  had  his  leg  broken  by  the 
force  of  the  water,  and  nearly  every  one  who  was  called 
on  deck  was  battered  and  bruised  and  half  drowned, 
until  the  captain  gave  the  order  to  lie  to.  Only  thus 
were  they  able  to  ride  out  a  storm  that  would  have 
been  fine  weather  for  any  of  several  of  the  huge  Ameri- 
can clippers,  some  of  which  were  four  or  five  or  even 
six  times  the  size  of  the  little  Chrysolite. 

On  her  return  she  left  Wliampoa  three  days  behind 
the  American  clipper  Memnon.  After  twenty-three 
days  of  light  winds,  the  little  Chrysolite  caught  up  with 
the  Memnon,  and  the  two  attempted  to  pass  through 
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the  treacherous  rocks  of  Macclesfield  Strait  together. 
The  Chrysolite  managed  to  do  so  successfully,  but  the 
Memnon,  in  a  sudden  squall  that  descended  upon  her, 
ran  onto  a  coral  reef,  pounded  a  hole  in  her  bottom, 
and  had  to  be  abandoned  bj'  her  crew. 

The  Chrysolite  continued  without  knowing  what  had 
happened  to  the  Memnon,  and  in  the  trade  winds  made 
a  remarkable  series  of  daily  runs.  For  fifteen  days  she 
averaged  243  miles  a  day — her  highest  day's  run  being 
320  and  her  lowest  for  that  time  being  172.  Under  the 
perfect  conditions  offered  by  the  trade  winds  the  little 
vessel  was  at  her  best,  for  there  she  had  steady  breezes 
that  were  strong  enough  to  urge  this  narrow  little  ship 
along  at  what  was  probably  very  close  to  her  best  speed. 
During  this  run  she  occasionally  logged  14  knots. 

Later,  when  the  Chrysolite  had  rounded  Good  Hope 
and  had  reached  the  latitude  of  the  Azores,  she  carried 
away  all  three  topgallantmasts  in  a  squall.  A  ship 
named  the  Adriatic,  which  was  nearby  at  the  time,  re- 
fused for  some  reason  to  aid  the  Chrysolite,  and  the 
little  vessel's  crew  was  forced  to  make  their  own  re- 
pairs, which  thej''  did  so  expeditiously  that  they  were 
able  to  reach  port  several  days  ahead  of  the  Adriatic, 
to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  the  hard-Avorked  officers 
and  crew.  She  had  returned  from  Whampoa  in  103 
days — the  same  time  the  Stornoway  had  taken  on  her 
first  return  voyage  from  China. 

Considering  their  size,  these  two  little  ships  were 
very  remarkable  indeed,  but  they  were  the  only  vessels 
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of  the  day  that  even  remotely  compared  with  the  Ameri- 
can clippers,  which  by  this  time  were  becoming  nu- 
merous. Yet,  despite  the  success  of  these  two  ships,  the 
British  did  not  immediately  follow  them  with  many 
more.  In  1852  the  Challenger  was  launched,  ostensibly 
as  an  answer  to  the  American  clipper  Challenge.  The 
two  never  sailed  an  actual  race,  but  the  Challenge  made 
a  passage  from  Canton  to  Deal,  England,  in  105  days, 
while  the  Challenger  sailed  from  Shanghai  to  Deal  in 
113.  Even  though  she  made  the  passage  in  8  days  less 
than  did  her  rival,  the  Challenge  sailed  later  than  the 
Challenger,  and  found  the  monsoon  far  less  favorable 
than  did  the  other  ship.  The  record  for  that  year  on 
the  voyage  from  China  to  England,  was  made  by  the 
Witch  of  the  Wave,  a  1,500-ton  clipper  o^Tied  in  Bos- 
ton and  built  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

With  the  Stornoway,  the  Chrysolite,  and  the  Chal- 
lenger sailing  under  their  flag,  the  British  saw  that 
they,  too,  could  build  reputable  clippers,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  four  new  ships  were  launched,  but  before 
they  were  in  the  water,  the  American  Navigation  Club 
issued  a  challenge  to  the  British  ship-owners,  as  a  re- 
sult of  various  claims  made  by  reports  in  British  jour- 
nals that  Stornoway  and  Chrysolite  had  defeated  vari- 
ous and  sundry  American  clippers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  American  Navigation  Club  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  the  challenge,  and  Daniel  C.  Bacon, 
the  president  of  this  new  organization,  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  England,  where  it  was  published. 
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"The  American  Navigation  Club  challenges  the  ship- 
builders of  Great  Britain  to  a  ship-race,  with  cargo  aboard, 
from  a  port  in  England  to  a  port  in  China  and  back.  One  ship 
to  be  entered  by  each  party,  and  to  be  named  within  a  week  of 
the  start.  These  ships  to  be  modeled,  commanded,  and  officered 
entirely  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
respectively.  To  be  entitled  to  rank  A  1  either  at  the  Ameri- 
can offices  or  at  Lloyd's.  The  stakes  to  be  £10,000  a  side,  sat- 
isfactorily secured  by  both  parties,  to  be  paid  without  regard 
to  accidents,  or  to  any  exceptions,  the  whole  amount  forfeited 
by  either  party  not  appearing.  Judges  to  be  mutually  chosen. 
Reasonable  time  to  be  given  after  notice  of  acceptance  to 
build  the  ships  if  required,  and  also  for  discharging  and  load- 
ing in  China.  The  challenged  party  may  name  the  size  of  the 
ships,  not  under  800  nor  over  1,200  American  registered  tons; 
the  weight  and  measurement  which  shall  be  carried  each  way; 
the  allowance  for  short  weight  or  over-size.  Reference  may  be 
made  to  Messrs.  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  for  further  particulars. 

"Daniel  C.  Bacon,  President-" 


Here,  now,  was  an  opportunity  really  to  matcli  two 
ships.  Under  such  conditions,  there  would  be  little  op- 
portunity for  wrangling  and  explanations,  or  for 
claims  not  founded  on  fact.  But  though  more  than  a 
little  interest  was  shown  in  Great  Britain,  and  many 
papers  published  comments  favoring  the  race,  no  one 
ever  came  forward  to  accept  it,  and  the  race  was  never 
run.  The  American  Navigation  Club  even  offered  to 
double  the  size  of  the  wager  and  to  give  the  British  ship 
fourteen  days'  start,  but  still  the  challenge  was  never 
accepted. 
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Still  the  British  continued  to  build  clippers.  In  1853 
the  Cairngorm,  the  Norfleet,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
the  Crest  of  tJie  Wave  were  launched.  The  follouing 
year  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  was  built,  and  then,  during 
1855  and  1856  Fiery  Cross  (the  first),  Robin  Hood, 
and  Lammermuir  slid  down  the  ways,  and  Britain,  by 
that  time,  was  fairly  well  started  on  her  task  of  over- 
coming the  American  lead. 

All  through  the  whole  of  the  period  during  which 
the  British  built  clipper  ships,  however,  the}"  built 
smaller  sliips  than  did  the  Americans.  In  1850  the  larg- 
est American  clipper  built  was  the  Staghound,  of  1,535 
tons,  while  the  little  Stornozcay,  of  506  tons,  was  the 
only  clipper  launched  in  Britain.  In  1851  the  Ameri- 
can clippers  Challenge,  of  2,006  tons,  and  Trade  Wind, 
of  2,030  tons,  topped  the  list  in  size,  while  in  Britain 
the  Chrysolite,  of  only  471  tons,  stood  alone.  The  fol- 
lowing list  shows  the  largest  American  vessels  in  com- 
parison with  the  largest  British  ships : 

Largest    British    Ton- 
clipper  launched    nage 


Year 

Largest    American 

Ton- 

clipper launched 

nage 

1852 

Sovereign      of      the 
Seas 

2,412 

1853 

Great  Republic 

4,555 

1854 

Sierra  Nevada 

1,942 

1855 

Ocean  Express 

1,699 

1856 

Euterpe 

1,984 

Challenger 


699 


Cairngorm  938 

Spirit  of  the  Age  878 
Fiery  Cross  (first)  788 
Lammermuir  952 
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It  was  not  until  1861,  when  the  United  States  had 
practically  stopped  building  clipper  ships,  that  the 
British  launched  a  clipper  of  over  1,000  tons,  and  she 
— the  Highflyer — was  of  only  1,012  tons.  The  second 
British  ship  that  surpassed  the  one-thousand-ton  mark 
was  the  Wild  Deer,  of  1,126  tons,  built  in  1864,  and 
except  for  these  two,  no  other  British-built  clipper  of 
which  I  have  any  record — and  I  have  looked  up  nearly 
a  hundred — reached  one  thousand  tons,  while,  out  of 
170  American  clippers  whose  measurements  I  have  ob- 
tained, only  thirty  were  so  small  as  that. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  clippers  of  the  two 
nations  were  hardly  comparable.  The  tonnage  of  the 
Great  Republic,  which  was  the  largest  of  the  American 
clippers,  was  originally  more  than  four  times  that  of 
the  Wild  Deer,  which,  I  believe,  was  the  largest  of  the 
British-built  clippers.  No  direct  comparison,  then,  of 
these  two  classes  of  ships  is  possible.  Where  the  British 
ships  were  kept  small  and  narrow  in  order  to  be  fitted 
for  the  work  they  had  to  perform,  the  Americans  were 
built  large  and  somewhat  broader  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  in  order  to  be  able  to  perform  the  tasks 
that  their  service  required.  Thus  the  British  clippers 
should  be  considered  by  themselves,  and  not  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  American  ships,  for  only  thus 
can  one  obtain  any  clear  idea  of  their  merits. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  while  the  major  competition 
was  between  British  and  American  ships,  there  was  a 
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secondary  competition  constantly  going  on  among  the 
individual  ships  of  each  country.  Thus  it  ',vas  with 
Stornoway  and  Chrysolite,  two  ships  that  were  very 
well  matched.  They  were  about  the  same  size.  They  were 
sailing  in  the  same  trade,  and  now  and  then  they  fell 
in  with  each  other,  with  the  obvious  result  that  a  race 
was  immediately  offered  and  accepted. 

On  one  occasion  these  two  ships  were  loading  tea  at 
Whampoa,  China,  and  having  loaded  they  sailed  on 
the  same  day  for  London.  Here  was  a  chance  for  a  race, 
and  both  captains  decided  to  do  everything  they  could 
to  make  fast  time.  For  twenty-one  days  they  remained 
practically  together.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  how- 
ever, they  parted  company,  but  constantly  fell  in  with 
each  other  again.  Between  China  and  the  equator  in 
the  Atlantic  they  were  within  sight  of  each  other  for 
more  than  half  the  time,  but  then  the  Chrysolite  man- 
aged to  get  into  a  slightly  more  favorable  belt  of  winds, 
and  she  arrived  in  London  in  104;  days  from  Wham- 
poa, three  days  ahead  of  her  rival.  It  was  this  identical 
voyage  that  the  American  Witch  of  the  Wave  had 
sailed  in  90  days,  although  she  had  the  advantage  of 
a  more  favorable  period  of  the  monsoon. 

It  was  in  1853  that  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was 
launched,  and  although  no  one  could  have  realized  it 
at  the  time,  her  building  marked  one  step  of  the  very 
first  important  development  by  which  the  British  were 
to  wrest  supremacy  not  only  from  America  but  also 
from  the  whole  world.  Up  until  this  beautiful  little  ship 
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was  launched,  all  the  clippers  had  been  built  of  wood. 
The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  con- 
structed of  iron,  and  because  Great  Britain,  during  the 
next  forty  years,  was  to  have  the  lead  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel,  and  ships  built  of  iron  and 
steel  were  gradually  to  do  away  with  wooden  ships,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  other 
early  ships  built  of  iron,  marked  the  beginning  of  an 
epoch. 

It  is  true  that  this  clipper  was  not  vastly  successful 
as  a  clipper,  but  she  was  successful  in  helping  to  dem- 
onstrate the  fact  that  iron  ships  were  structurally 
sound.  She  was  too  narrow  and  too  sharp.  She  went 
into  a  wave  more  or  less  as  a  knife  might  go,  and  her 
decks  were  a  welter  of  solid  water  if  there  was  any  sea 
at  all.  She  could  sail,  thougli,  despite  this  handicap,  and 
on  one  occasion  she  made  the  voyage  from  Shanghai  to 
London  in  89  days. 

However,  iron  sliips  had  not  definitely  been  accepted 
in  her  day,  and  there  were  many  people  who,  for  no 
real  reason  at  all,  felt  that  iron  ships  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  poor  ships.  The  result  was  that  though  she 
made  record  passages,  and  though  she  delivered  her 
cargoes  in  perfect  condition,  the  tea  shippers  had  no 
confidence  in  her,  and  she  obtained  cargoes  only  with 
difficulty. 

The  Norfleet  was  another  remarkable  vessel.  She 
was  somewhat  larger  than  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
was  built  of  wood.  For  several  years  she  did  nothing 
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particularly  extraordinary,  but  then,  in  1857,  she  made 
a  voyage  from  London  to  Hongkong  in  88  days,  and 
repeated  that  run  the  next  year. 

During  the  late  'fifties  the  American  ships  were 
more  and  more  giving  way  to  the  British  in  the  trade 
between  China  and  England,  although  American  clip- 
pers still  were  receiving  a  premium  over  most  of  the 
British  ships.  The  new  British  clippers  that  were  com- 
ing out,  however,  were  almost  exclusively  in  this  trade, 
and  naturally  there  were  races.  In  1858  there  was 
a  notable  one  in  which  the  two  British  clippers  Cairn- 
gorm and  Lammermuir  participated. 

These  two  vessels  were  in  Hongkong,  lying  at  an- 
chor among  several  other  British  and  American  clip- 
pers. Of  this  fleet,  the  British  clippers  Wynaud  and 
Chieftain  were  the  first  to  sail.  Then  the  Cairngorm 
left,  and  two  days  later  the  Lammermuir  heaved  in  her 
anchor  and  spread  her  sails. 

Ten  da^^s  after  sailing,  the  Lammermuir  surprised 
herself  by  sighting  the  Cairngorm  when  the  former  ship 
had  managed  to  slip  through  Caspar  Strait.  Further- 
more the  Wynaud  was  a  little  way  astern.  The  Lam- 
mermuir had  caught  up  two  days  on  the  Cairngorm, 
and  still  more  on  the  other  vessel. 

The  breeze  was  very  light  indeed,  and  Captain  Ryrie 
of  the  Cairngorm,  being  a  hospitable  person,  hung  out 
a  white  tablecloth  which,  in  the  language  of  the  sea,  is 
an  invitation  to  dinner.  Captain  Shewan  of  the  Lam- 
mermuir,  nothing  loath,  accepted,  and  ordering  out 
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his  gig,  was  pulled  over  to  the  Cairngorm  while,  in  the 
faint  breeze,  the  two  ships  were  moving  along  at  hardly 
more  than  a  knot  or  two.  While  Captain  Ryrie  of  the 
Cairngorm  was  thus  entertaining  his  rival,  confident  in 
the  knowledge  that  Captain  Shewan's  ship,  despite  the 
fact  that  she  had  caught  up  with  the  Cairngorm,  was 
not  equal  to  his  own,  the  mate  of  the  Lammermuir  had 
a  bright  idea  and  proceeded  to  put  it  into  execution. 

There  is  a  very  common  expression  which  refers  to 
having  "run  rings  around"  this  or  that.  Now  to  a 
sailor,  such  a  procedure  is  full  of  meaning,  and  the 
mate  of  the  Lammermuir  knew  it  perfectly  well.  Fur- 
thermore, he  knew  that  in  the  exceptionally  light  wind 
that  prevailed,  the  Lammermuir  was  just  a  little  faster 
than  the  Cairngorm,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Cairn- 
gorm, with  more  wind,  was  without  doubt  the  superior 
of  the  two.  While  his  own  captain  and  the  captain  of 
the  other  ship  were  at  their  dinner,  then,  the  mate  of  the 
Lammermuir,  with  the  utmost  care,  proceeded  to  sail 
his  ship  well  ahead,  to  tack  boldly  across  the  Cairn- 
gorm''s  bows,  to  tack  again  around  the  Cairngorm's 
stern,  and  to  resume  the  position  he  had  been  holding 
when  Captain  Shewan  had  left,  and  though  the  Cairn- 
gorm, once  Captain  Shewan  had  returned  to  the  Lam- 
mermuir, managed  to  pull  away  from  her  impudent 
rival,  and  managed  to  hold  a  slight  lead  all  the  way  to 
London,  still  the  performance  of  the  Lammermuir^s 
mate  was  one  that  was  forever  told  about  her,  and  no 
records  that  the  faster  ship  was  ever  later  to  set  were 
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enough  to  offset  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  the  Lam- 
mermuir  had  sailed  around  her. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  saihng  a  tea  clipper 
out  to  China  and  back  was  a  task  devoid  of  thrills. 
Races  were  a  part  of  the  game,  of  course,  but  there  were 
other  things  more  important  than  races — and  more  ex- 
citing. Malay  and  Chinese  pirates  were  plentiful  in 
those  days,  and  in  the  narrow  channels  through  which 
these  fast  ships  sometimes  passed  when  they  were  will- 
ing to  take  chances  in  order  to  shorten  their  voyages, 
Malays  often  lay  in  wait,  hoping  that  each  passing  ship 
would  run  aground,  or  would  be  left  becalmed  so  that 
the  crew,  the  cargo,  and  the  ship  itself  might  fall  into 
their  hands. 

The  ship  Wynaud,  which  was  beaten  in  the  race  I 
have  just  mentioned,  had  been  originally  outfitted  as 
an  opium  clipper,  and  because  in  that  business  she 
might  have  to  fight  her  way  here  and  there,  she  car- 
ried six  nine-pounder  guns.  This  armament  was  un- 
usually heavy,  but  almost  every  clipper  carried  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  the  usual  armament  being  a  pair  of 
small  cannon  and  a  few  muskets. 

So  long  as  the  wind  held  good,  the  clippers  were  not 
subject  to  much  danger  unless  they  ran  aground.  Then, 
so  numerous  were  the  pirates,  there  was  little  chance 
indeed  for  the  crew  to  get  the  ship  off  again,  even 
though  she  were  not  damaged.  By  the  time  a  kedge 
anchor  had  been  carried  out  and  dropped,  so  that  a 
cable  leading  to  it  might  be  used  to  get  the  ship  clear. 
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a  dozen  or  a  score  of  Malay  praus  might  have  put  in 
their  appearance,  each  pirate  craft  carrying  anywhere 
from  a  dozen  to  fifty  men.  Nor  were  these  fellows  an- 
tagonists to  hold  cheaply.  They  were  fierce  cutthroats, 
armed  with  kris  and  musket,  willing  to  risk  death  and 
more  than  willing  to  kill.  IMany  a  clipper's  bones  have 
been  left  to  bleach  on  the  coral  reefs  of  the  East  In- 
dies, and  not  a  few  crews  have  disappeared  utterly — 
murdered  by  these  brown-faced  natives.  Should  any 
ship  go  ashore  when  these  villains  were  not  about,  and 
should  the  crew  find  it  possible  to  escape,  there  was 
little  use  in  coming  back  for  salvage,  for  long  before 
any  vessel  could  be  obtained  to  come  for  the  cargo,  the 
natives  would  have  stripped  the  ship  not  merely  of  her 
contents,  but  of  her  fittings,  her  sails,  her  spars,  and 
anything  else  that  might  appeal  to  their  fancy. 

It  was  just  such  a  fate  that  befell  the  Lammermuir 
four  years  after  the  time  she  sailed  around  the  Cairn- 
gorm. Only  a  few  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  her 
former  humorous  triumph,  she  ran  aground  in  Caspar 
Strait.  Her  crew  managed  to  get  away,  but  the  ship 
was  gutted  by  Malays,  and  for  fifteen  years  or  more 
the  wreck  of  that  fine  vessel  lay  there  in  plain  sight  of 
every  passing  clipper,  her  lower  masts  still  standing 
above  her  broken  hull,  but  with  every  removable  object 
gone  to  swell  the  pirated  wealth  of  some  nearby  ]\Ialay 
community.  It  was  near  here,  too,  that  the  Memnon  was 
lost,  when  the  little  Chrysolite  was  racing  with  her 
through  the  sudden  squall  that  broke  upon  them,  and 
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many  another  tall  ship  ended  her  days  in  these  and 
nearby  waters — some  to  permit  their  crews  to  escape 
unscathed — some  to  face  the  fierce  attacks  and  bru- 
talities of  the  Malays,  and  some  never  again  to  be 
heard  from — murdered,  probably,  or  drowned.  Such 
were  some  of  the  dangers  of  the  tea  trade. 

By  1865  most  of  the  trade  between  China  and  Eu- 
rope was  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The 
clipper  had  come  to  stay  until  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  should  have  made  possible  the  shorter  route  for 
steamships — a  route  which,  because  of  the  narrow 
Mediterranean  and  the  still  narrower  Red  Sea,  was 
impracticable  for  clippers  which,  above  all  other  things, 
require  sea  room.  A  steamer  can  settle  on  a  course  be- 
fore she  sails  and  can,  if  she  wishes,  keep  to  it.  A  clip- 
per, on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon  the  wind,  and 
must,  within  certain  limits  at  least,  go  where  the  best 
wunds  for  her  purposes  lie.  Thus  so  long  as  the  only 
route  to  the  East  lay  around  Good  Hope,  the  sailing 
ship  maintained  her  hold,  but  when  the  Suez  Canal 
made  it  possible  for  steamships  to  go  out  and  back 
over  a  route  so  much  shorter,  there  was  nothing  for 
the  clippers  to  do  but  gradually  sink  into  oblivion. 

But  while  they  were  in  operation  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  just  any  captain  was  willing  or  anxious 
to  go  to  sea  in  one  of  them.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  handle 
a  clipper,  and  the  care  that  had  to  be  displayed,  the 
watchfulness  that  was  forever  called  for,  and  the  de- 
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mands  for  speed  made  by  OA\Tiers  created  a  tremendous 
strain  upon  the  captains  of  these  racers  of  the  deep. 
What  was  tlie  use  of  having  spent  all  the  money  that 
a  clipper  cost  unless  she  made  speed?  That  was  the 
question  asked  by  the  o^Miers.  "How  can  I  get  speed 
without  risking  spars  and  sails?"  asked  the  captain. 
And  so  he  constantlj'  found  himself  trying  to  get  speed 
enough  to  satisfy  his  owners,  and  trying  to  keep  his 
comparatively  fragile  vessel  intact  in  doing  so,  for 
speed  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  too  many  broken  spars 
and  damaged  sails. 

An  officer  on  his  first  voyage  on  a  clipper  was 
usually,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  his  former  experi- 
ence, nervous  and  frightened  at  the  actions  of  this  new 
type  of  vessel.  Old,  experienced  sailors,  sent  into  the 
rigging  when  a  clipper  was  rolling,  were  often  made 
sea-sick,  and  sometimes  could  do  little  but  hold  on  for 
dear  life  while  they  were  flung  back  and  forth  through 
an  arc  of  sixty  or  more  degrees — first  far  out  over  the 
water  to  port,  and  then,  with  a  sickening  rush,  equally 
far  out  to  starboard. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  clipper  of  600  tons 
carried  sails  and  spars  that  were  about  the  size  of  those 
carried  by  more  conservatively  designed  ships  of  1,000 
tons  or  more.  Thus,  when  the  wind  blew  with  more 
than  ordinary  force,  there  was  some  danger  attached 
to  carrying  sail.  On  more  than  one  occasion  these  clip- 
pers have  carried  away  some  stay  or  other  which  per- 
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mitted  their  upper  masts  to  fall  down  one  bj^  one  as  a 
row  of  standing  dominoes  fall  down  when  the  first  is 
pushed  over. 

Yet,  despite  such  difficulties,  scores  of  these  deli- 
cate beauties  raced  out  and  back  in  the  China  trade 
for  twenty  j-ears — each  voyage  a  struggle  to  lower 
previous  records — each  voyage  one  that  demanded 
speed.  Ship  after  ship  came  from  her  builder  to  try 
her  abilities  and  to  struggle  for  recognition,  for  only 
those  whose  records  were  of  the  best  obtained  the  pre- 
miums which  in  addition  to  the  regular  freight  rate, 
made  such  high  profits  for  owners. 

And  now,  after  British  designers  had  learned  the 
fine  points  of  clipper  ships  by  building  these  early  ones 
themselves,  new  and  finer  vessels  began  to  appear.  The 
second  Fiery  Cross  was  launched  in  1860.  The  Taeping 
and  the  Serica  put  in  their  appearance  in  1863.  The 
Ariel  and  the  Taitsing  were  built  in  1865.  These  ships 
were  among  the  finest  ever  built  by  British  builders  for 
the  China  tea  trade,  and  in  the  next  chapter  I  shall  tell 
of  how  these  five  magnificent  ships  raced  from  Foo- 
chow  to  London  in  what  proved  to  be  the  greatest  race 
that  was  ever  run.  But  though  these  are  the  ships  that 
played  their  parts  in  that  magnificent  race,  there  were 
other  vessels  that  are  comparable.  Thermopylce  and 
Cutty  Sark,  perhaps,  are  two  of  the  best  known  of 
these,  although  I  suspect  that  Cutty  Sark  is  nowadays 
included  among  the  mighty  ones  partly  because,  being 
still  in  existence,  she  can  be  seen  and  enthused  over  by 
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the  present  generation,  to  "whom  any  one  of  the  fine 
old  clippers  would  be  an  object  of  affection  and  high 
regard.  Captain  Andrew  Shewan,  who  commanded  a 
China  tea  clipper  for  many  years,  names  the  Ariel  as 
being,  in  his  estimation,  the  finest  of  all  the  British 
clippers.  Titania,  according  to  his  belief,  was  second, 
and  both  Thcrmopyla;  and  Cutty  Sark,  though  to  be 
credited  with  some  fast  passages,  are  not  to  be  classed 
with  these. 

It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  captains 
of  these  ships  had  much  to  do  with  their  successes.  The 
finest  clipper  ever  built  would,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  incompetent  commander,  show  no  particular  signs 
of  greatness,  and  an  exceptional  captain  can  some- 
times— as  did  Captain  Waterman  in  the  packet  ship 
Natchez — set  remarkable  records  with  a  ship  that  has 
no  great  pretensions  to  speed.  Yet,  just  as  Flying 
Cloud  stands  out  well  above  the  general  run  of  Ameri- 
can clippers,  so  does  Ariel  stand  out  among  the  British, 
and  Cutty  Sarky  though  she  seems  to  have  gathered  to 
herself  more  than  a  little  credit  for  speed,  has  prob- 
ably done  that  since  her  betters  were  wrecked  or 
burned  or  towed  to  the  wreckers'  yard.  She  has  sailed 
the  seas  for  so  many  years  since  those  others  have  dis- 
appeared, that  it  is  only  natural  that  many  tales 
should  have  appeared  from  nowhere  and  attached  them- 
selves to  her.  And  perhaps  the  same  applies  to  Ther- 
mopylce,  for  these  two  old  ships  were  rivals  for  many 
years,  and  being  rivals,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
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the  supporters  of  each  should  have  gathered  together 
all  the  stories  that  came  to  their  ears,  crediting  each 
yarn  without  too  much  inquiry  as  to  its  accuracy. 

But  just  as  the  finest  of  American  clippers  came 
from  the  yard  of  Donald  McKay,  so  did  Ariel  and 
Titania,  Taeping  and  Scrica  come  from  one  yard. 
Steele  of  Greenock  was  the  builder  who  presented  these 
magnificent  vessels  to  their  admiring  owners,  and  in 
order  to  have  constructed  four  such  surpassing  ships  as 
these,  he  must  have  been  a  master  of  his  art.  It  is  true 
that  his  ships  had  their  weaknesses,  but  what  man- 
made  product  has  not?  Ariel  was  too  fine  astern  to 
make  her  safe  in  a  following  sea.  She  was  sharp  at  the 
bow,  as  well,  and  in  heavy  weather  fairly  drowned  her 
crew.  But  that  was  a  failing  of  many  British-built 
ships  as  well  as  of  more  than  a  few  Americans.  Speed 
was  considered  as  being  so  important  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  ships  that  seaworthiness  was  sometimes 
scamped  to  obtain  it. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  finest  of  the  ships 
necessarily  were  those  that  set  the  records.  More  than 
one  beautiful  clipper  ended  her  days  forever  before 
she  had  shown  what  she  could  do.  The  British  clipper 
Caliph  is  an  example.  She  was  built  to  break  records, 
and  more  than  a  few  new  departures  were  used  first 
in  her.  She  sailed  on  her  first  trip  late  in  1869,  leaving 
London  in  the  autumn  and  arriving  in  Shanghai  in 
100  days.  Having  unloaded  and  taken  on  another  cargo 
she  sailed  for  New  York,  and  from  New  York  she  sailed 
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again  for  China — something  new  in  itself,  for  only 
after  the  Civil  War  did  British  clippers  find  it  pos- 
sible to  compete  in  American  waters  for  China  cargoes. 
Now  this  racer,  going  out  to  China,  made  her  way 
past  Anjer,  where  she  was  sighted  and  reported.  But 
she  was  never  seen  again.  Whether  she  sank  or  ran 
aground,  was  burned  or  captured  by  pirates,  no  one 
knows,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the 
two  voyages  she  made  before  she  sailed  so  silently  into 
eternity  were  the  voyages  of  a  queen  among  ships.  Yet 
she  occupies  a  very  small  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
sea,  for  it  was  not  on  a  voyage  or  two  that  any  clipper 
ship  could  be  evaluated,  and  so  the  Caliph  does  not 
occupy  the  niche  that  she  may  have  deserved,  and  we 
can  only  wonder  whether  or  not  she  might  have  been 
the  equal  of  Ariel,  or  whether,  had  she  had  her  op- 
portunity, she  might  have  set  a  place  still  higher  for 
herself.  Among  British  clippers  she  occupies  a  place 
not  greatly  different  from  that  occupied  by  the  Great 
Republic  among  American  ships.  One  can  only  imag- 
ine what  might  have  happened  if  their  careers  had  not 
been  ordered  as  they  were. 
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AROUND  GOOD  HOPE 

Certainly  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  clip- 
pers was  their  speed,  and  because  of  that  it  is  only 
natural  that  there  should  have  been  an  almost  inor- 
dinate interest  in  the  races  from  China  with  the  first 
shipments  of  tea  each  year.  The  interest  that  shipping 
circles  displayed  was  very  largely  the  kind  of  interest 
that  is  apparent  at  any  other  speed  contest,  but  there 
was  an  additional  reason  for  the  interest  in  these  con- 
tests of  the  clipper  ships.  The  shippers  of  tea,  realiz- 
ing that  their  shipments  deteriorated  while  they  were 
at  sea,  were  interested  in  getting  them  from  China  to 
England  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  the  tea  leaves  thus 
had  less  time  to  deteriorate,  and  the  price  that  could 
be  obtained  for  the  shipments  w^as  proportionally 
higher. 

For  this  reason  the  shippers  made  it  a  practice  to 
give  to  the  first  ship  to  arrive  from  China  each  season 
a  bonus  in  addition  to  the  regular  freight  rate.  Fur- 
thermore, a  ship  that  was  fortunate  enough  to  ^^an  such 
a  race  was  generally  able  to  obtain  a  higher  rate  for 
her  next  voyage.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  fastest  passage  did  not  always  win  the  race,  for 
the  time  of  arrival,  irrespective  of  the  time  of  departure 
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from  China,  was  the  deciding  factor.  There  was,  on 
this  account,  a  tremendous  advantage  in  being  the  first 
to  finish  loading. 

Every  year  there  was  a  fleet  of  clippers  to  be  found 
awaiting  the  preparation  of  the  first  tea  shipments,  and 
as  soon  as  the  vessels  were  loaded,  they  cast  off  and 
began  their  long  voyages  with  the  utmost  haste,  and 
they  carried  on  during  every  hour  of  every  day  in 
order  to  reach  London  first. 

The  year  1859  marked  the  last  race  in  which  an 
American  clipper  took  part.  Unfortunately,  from  the 
American  point  of  view,  the  one  American  entered  was 
the  nine-year-old  Sea  Serpent  which,  though  she  had 
made  one  excellent  passage  from  China  to  New  York 
in  88  days,  had  no  high  reputation  among  Americans 
as  a  ship  of  great  speed.  Furthermore,  she  had  been 
driven  all  over  the  world  for  nine  strenuous  years  and 
was  not  so  good  a  ship  as  she  once  had  been. 

Still,  she  was  entered  and  despite  her  lack  of  ex- 
ceptional speed  she  made  a  very  good  showing.  Five 
ships,  in  all,  were  anchored  in  Foochow  waiting  to 
carry  the  first  tea  of  the  season — Fiery  Cross,  Ziba, 
Crest  of  the  Wave,  and  Ellen  Rodgers — all  British — 
and  the  Sea  Serpent.  On  June  9tli  the  Fiery  Cross 
completed  her  loading  and  departed,  followed  on  the 
tenth  b}'  the  Ellen  Rodgers.  The  Crest  of  the  Wave 
sailed  on  the  sixteenth,  and  the  Ziba  and  the  Sea  Ser- 
pent got  away  together  on  the  ninctccntli. 

All  the  way  to  Anjer  the  sliips  encountered  light 
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winds,  and  when  that  point  was  reached  the  Sea  Ser- 
pent was  almost  a  week  behind  the  much  smaller  Ziha. 
From  then  on,  however,  the  Sea  Serpent  made  better 
speed,  and  on  October  27th  she  reached  London — the 
third  ship  to  arrive.  The  Ellen  Rodgers,  which  had 
sailed  nine  days  ahead  of  the  American  clipper,  reached 
London  only  three  days  ahead  despite  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  brand-new  ship,  and  Fiery  Cross  which  left  Foo- 
chow  ten  days  ahead  of  the  Sea  Serpent,  reached  Lon- 
don only  one  day  ahead. 

The  record  of  the  race  is  as  follows : 

Sea  Serpent 130  days 

Ziba 134!  days 

Ellen  Rodgers 136  days 

Fiery  Cross 139  days 

Crest  of  the  Wave 14*7  days 

None  of  these  ships  made  a  fast  passage,  it  is  true, 
but  the  interest  in  any  race  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
relative  speed  of  the  contestants,  and  from  that  point 
of  view  this  contest  was  very  interesting  indeed,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  old  a  ship  had  defeated 
her  rivals  by  so  great  a  margin  in  a  race  throughout 
the  course  of  which  the  winds  were  light.  Here  is  proof 
that  the  larger  American  clipper  was  not  outclassed 
by  the  British  even  in  the  light  winds  for  which  the 
British  vessels  were  designed. 

In  1860  the  tea  race  from  Foochow  was  run  in  some- 
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what  better  time,  though  now  no  American  clipper 
took  part.  The  Falcon,  a  beautiful  ship  but  one  year 
old,  was  one  of  the  contenders,  and  the  others  were  the 
Ellen  Rodgers,  which  was  the  first  to  arrive  in  London 
the  preceding  year,  the  little  Ziba,  which  in  1859  had 
been  second  to  the  Sea  Serpent  in  point  of  elapsed 
time.  Chrysolite,  now  nine  years  old,  and  Robin  Hood. 
The  passages  were  made  as  follows: 

Falcon   110  days 

Ellen  Rodgers 119  days 

Robin  Hood 124  days 

Chrysolite    125  days 

Ziba 126  days 

Falcon  not  only  made  the  shortest  passage  but  ar- 
rived first  as  well,  which,  as  in  the  race  in  which  the 
Sea  Serpent  took  part,  did  not  always  happen. 

Ellen  Rodgers,  Falcon,  and  Robin  Hood  were  en- 
tered in  the  race  the  following  year  as  well,  this  time 
against  two  others — the  new  Fiery  Cross,  which  had 
been  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  racer  of  the  same 
name  that  had  been  wrecked  two  years  before,  and  the 
Flying  Spur. 

The  first  three  ships  sailed  on  June  11th,  and  the 
last  two  on  the  14th.  Fiery  Cross  arrived  in  London  on 
September  23d,  101  days  out.  Falcon  was  second  in  120 
days,  Ellen  Rodgers  third  in  121,  Robin  Hood  fourth 
in  125  days,  and  Flying  Spur  last  in  124  days.  Cer- 
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tainly  the  new  Fiery  Cross  was  far  more  capable  than 
were  any  of  the  others  that  were  entered,  and  later  she 
played  her  part  in  several  much  more  dramatic  races. 

In  1862  six  clippers  sailed  from  Foochow  between 
May  28th  and  June  19th.  Of  these  the  Ellen  Rodgers 
made  the  best  passage  in  116  days,  although,  having 
sailed  nearly  a  month  after  the  Fiery  Cross,  she  found 
the  weather  much  more  favorable.  Fiery  Cross,  how- 
ever, despite  the  122  days  she  took,  won  the  race  be- 
cause she  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  sail  first. 

The  next  year  saw  eight  clippers  lying  in  the  river 
off  Foochow  waiting  for  their  cargoes.  Having  won  the 
race  twice  in  succession  Fiery  Cross  was,  of  course, 
in  greatest  demand,  and  she  got  away  on  May  27th. 
Falcon  also  sailed  on  that  day,  confident  that  she  would 
push  Fiery  Cross  for  the  palm.  However,  104  days 
later.  Fiery  Cross  was  in  London,  and  had  to  wait  26 
days  before  Falcon  appeared,  while  the  little  bark 
Ziba,  sailing  to  Liverpool,  made  her  passage  in  106 
days,  having  left  Foochow  nine  days  after  Fiery  Cross 
and  Falcon,  and  having  arrived  in  Liverpool  sixteen 
days  before  Falcon  was  towed  up  the  Thames.  It  is  in- 
teresting, furthermore,  that  Robin  Hood,  Flying  Spur, 
Min,  and  Ellen  Rodgers  all  arrived  in  London  on  Oc- 
tober 5th  within  a  few  hours  of  the  arrival  of  the  Fal- 
con, although  these  others  had  sailed  at  intervals  up 
to  eight  days  after  she  had  left. 

In  1864*  Fiery  Cross  sailed  first  again,  for  by  this 
time  she  had  made  a  wonderful  name  for  herself.  How- 
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ever,  Foochow  had  now  become  one  of  the  favorite  tea 
ports,  and  so  nine  chppers  were  ready  to  contest  her 
laurels.  Among  these  were  our  old  friends  Flying  SpuVy 
Ziba,  Ellen  Rodgers,  and  Min,  but  more  important 
than  these  were  some  new  cracks,  of  which  the  Serica 
was  the  favorite.  Of  them  all,  however,  only  Fiery  Cross, 
Flying  Spur,  and  Serica  were  really  in  the  race,  for 
the  others  were  delayed  in  loading. 

Flying  Spur  sailed  three  days  after  Fiery  Cross  had 
left,  and  Serica  heaved  in  her  anchor  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. On  September  19th,  109  days  out,  Serica  ar- 
rived in  London,  the  winner  of  the  race.  Fiery  Cross 
arrived  the  next  day,  after  having  been  114)  days  at 
sea,  and  Flying  Spur,  badly  outclassed,  did  not  put  in 
her  appearance  until  the  thirteenth  of  the  following 
month. 

The  next  year  Fiery  Cross  and  Serica,  now  the  great- 
est rivals  of  the  fleet,  left  Foochow  side  by  side,  having 
been  towed  down  stream  by  the  same  tug.  One  hun- 
dred and  six  days  later  they  were  within  two  miles  of 
each  other  in  the  English  Channel,  but  Fiery  Cross,  a 
little  astern,  fell  in  with  a  tug  before  one  appeared  for 
Serica,  with  the  result  that  the  former  champion  en- 
tered dock  a  few  hours  ahead  of  Serica,  though  they 
had  sailed  a  marvelously  well-matched  race  all  the  way 
from  China. 

That  there  had  been  many  exciting  finishes  during 
these  years  of  racing  is  obvious  enough,  even  from  the 
brief  account  that  I  have  given,  but  with  the  single 
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exception  of  the  race  between  Fiery  Cross  and  Serlca  in 
1865,  none  of  these  contests  compared,  even  remotely, 
with  the  famous  race  that  was  run  in  1866. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  there  were  many  races  home 
beside  those  from  Foochow.  Ships  sailed  from  Hong- 
kong, from  Shanghai,  and  from  Hankow,  and  the}' 
left  these  ports  during  almost  every  month  in  the  year. 
Foochow,  however,  had  by  now  grown  to  be  the  great 
tea  port,  and  more  interest  was  taken  in  the  race  that 
started  out  in  the  early  summer  than  in  any  other. 
Thus  it  was  that  a  fleet  of  the  finest  clippers  that  ever 
sailed  under  the  British  flag  was  lying  at  the  Pagoda 
Anchorage  off  Foochow  in  INIay,  1866.  Fiery  Cross  and 
Serica  were  there — Serica  determined  to  win  the  race 
against  her  rival  in  order  to  regain  the  position  she 
had  lost  the  preceding  year,  and  Fiery  Cross  just  as 
determined  to  maintain  her  formidable  position  as  the 
champion  tea  racer. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  were  nine  others, 
and  while  Ada,  Coulnakyle,  Falcon,  Chinaman,  Black 
Prince,  and  Flying  Spur  plaj'ed  no  great  part  in  the 
race  that  was  about  to  begin,  nevertheless  each  of  them 
was  determined  to  do  her  best,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
say  with  any  great  degree  of  assurance,  that  any  one 
of  these  might  not,  with  good  luck,  prove  to  be  the 
winner.  The  favorites,  however,  were  Fiery  Cross  and 
Serica,  together  with  Tacping  and  Taitsing,  while  a 
new  clipper  named  Ariel  had  already  shown  that  she 
was  not  to  be  considered  lightly. 
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These  five  ships — easily  the  favorites  of  the  fleet — 
were  all  busily  engaged  in  loading  at  once.  Ariel  fin- 
ished first,  having  taken  on  board  over  1,200,000 
pounds  of  tea.  The  others  of  the  five  took  slightly  less, 
but  before  they  had  finished,  Ariel,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
dropped  down  stream  and  anchored  for  the  night. 
Within  twelve  hours  Fiery  Cross  followed,  and  almost 
immediately  thereafter  Taeping  and  Serica  did  the 
same.  Taitsing  worked  hard  for  still  another  day,  and 
then  went  down  stream,  thus  bringing  up  the  rear  of 
this  first  fleet  of  five. 

Now,  however,  Ariel's  luck  ran  out.  She  started  out 
early  on  the  morning  after  she  had  finished  loading, 
but  because  her  tug  was  not  so  powerful  as  might  have 
been  desired,  she  was  unable  to  make  her  way  to  sea 
before  the  tide  had  fallen,  forcing  her  to  anchor.  Fiery 
Cross,  however,  with  a  more  powerful  tug  and  with  less 
draft,  was  able  to  pass  the  disappointed  Ariel,  and  put 
to  sea. 

Now  the  weather  grew  thick,  and  when  the  tide  again 
made  it  possible  for  Ariel  to  proceed,  a  fog  had  settled 
down  making  a  move  inadvisable.  Thus  it  was  that 
Fiery  Cross  had  a  start  of  fourteen  hours,  while  Serica 
and  Taeping  actually  dropped  their  tugs  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time  Ariel  was  finally  able  to  do  so.  And 
now,  when  all  these  troubles  had  been  overcome,  Ariel's 
tug,  in  lowering  a  small  boat  in  order  to  take  off  the 
pilot,  swamped  the  craft,  and  the  chpper  had  to  wait 
until  the  pilot  boat  could  arrive.  Finally,  however,  with 
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Fiery  Cross  well  in  the  lead,  and  with  Ariel  slightly 
astern  of  Taeping  and  Serica,  the  race  began  in  ear- 
nest. The  wind  was  blowing  mildly  from  the  northeast, 
and  all  the  ships  set  every  sail  that  would  draw,  piling 
studdingsails  on  until  they  appeared  to  be  all  but 
buried  beneath  their  clouds  of  canvas. 

Down  the  Formosa  Channel  these  winged  racers 
sped,  followed  by  Taitsing,  which  had  sailed  a  few 
hours  later,  and  by  those  lesser  ships  that  cannot  be 
considered  with  these.  They  crossed  the  China  Sea,  and 
were  half  baffled  bj^  the  unsteady  monsoon.  They  kept 
well  in  toward  the  Cochin  China  coast,  crossed  finally 
toward  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  then  squared  away  for 
Anjer.  Throughout  this  first  leg  of  the  voyage  some  of 
the  ships  sighted  each  other  now  and  then,  but  by  the 
time  they  had  reached  Anjer  they  had  scattered  some- 
what. Fiery  Cross  was  the  first  to  pass  that  crossroads 
of  the  sea,  21  days  out,  and  two  days  ahead  of  Ariel 
and  Taeping,  four  days  ahead  of  Serica,  and  eight 
ahead  of  Taitsing. 

Now  the  course  changed  sharply,  leading  toward 
Mauritius  and  near  the  southern  tip  of  INIadagascar, 
through  the  belt  of  south-east  trade  winds  diagonally 
across  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  speed  of  every  one  of  the 
racers  was  better  now,  for  no  longer  were  they  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  the  vagaries  of  the  monsoon. 
Where  they  had  taken  three  weeks  to  sail  twenty-five 
hundred  miles  from  Foochow,  they  sailed  the  greater 
distance  from  Anjer  to  the  meridian  of  Mauritius  in 
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half  that  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Fiery  Cross  reached 
that  position  ten  days  from  Anjer,  while  Ariel  and 
Taeping  took  eleven,  Scrica  twelve,  and  Taitsing  thir- 
teen. 

But  having  sped  so  rapidly  that  far  they  sailed  into 
variable  weather  that  ran  the  gamut  of  everything  from 
gales  to  calms.  Their  route  now  took  them  toward  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  this  leg  of  the  voyage  Fiery 
Cross,  whicli  kept  farthest  to  the  north,  lost  a  little  of 
her  lead,  Taeping  and  Ariel  having  better  luck  with 
the  winds  a  little  to  the  south.  Fiery  Cross  took  six- 
teen days  from  Mauritius  to  Good  Hope.  Ariel,  due  to 
the  different  course  she  steered,  made  that  leg  in  four- 
teen days.  The  other  three  took  fifteen. 

Fiery  Cross  now  led  by  only  a  few  hours,  and 
rounded  the  cape  shortly  before  noon  on  July  15th, 
47  days  from  Foochow.  Ariel  followed  shortly  after 
noon  on  the  same  day,  46  days  from  Foochow.  The 
others  passed  this  spot  as  follows: 

Taeping  ....  July  16 47  days  from  Foochow 

S erica July  19 50  days  from  Foochow 

Taitsing  ....  July  24 54  days  from  Foochow 

Now  the  route  turned  abruptly  northwest  with  St. 
Helena  as  the  next  milepost,  and  the  race  began  to 
grow  more  exciting.  On  July  19th  Fiery  Cross,  Ariely 
and  Taeping  were  practically  abreast,  with  Taeping 
gaining.  Astern  of  these  three  leaders  Serica  was  doing 
even  better  and  was  gaining  on  them  all.  Taeping  was 
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the  first  to  pass  St.  Helena,  11  days  from  Good  Hope. 
Fiery  Cross  passed  the  island  on  the  next  day — July 
gSth— 13  days  from  the  cape.  Serica  made  this  run  in 
ten  days,  and  passed  the  island  on  July  29th,  the  same 
day  Ariel  slipped  by,  although  Ariel  had  taken  14*  days. 
Taitsing,  by  now,  seemed  hopelessly  astern,  and  passed 
St.  Helena  on  August  5th,  twelve  days  from  the  turn- 
ing off  the  African  coast. 

But  winds  are  not  likely  always  to  play  favorites, 
and  between  St.  Helena  and  the  latitude  of  Ascension 
Island  Ariel  and  Taitsing  made  up  some  of  the  time 
they  had  lost,  sailing  the  same  distance  in  three  days 
that  the  others  sailed  in  four.  Still,  however,  Taitsing 
was  a  full  week  astern  of  Serica,  and  eight  days  be- 
hind Ariel  and  Fiery  Cross  which,  in  turn,  were  a  day 
behind  Taeping.  But  Fiery  Cross  and  Ariel,  in  the 
run  through  the  light  winds  to  the  north  of  Ascension 
Island,  gained  a  day  on  Taeping  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  equator.  This  time  Taeping,  Serica,  and 
Taitsing  took  four  days  to  sail  the  distance  sailed  by 
the  others  in  three. 

But  now  the  race  was  drawing  the  ships  more  closely 
together.  They  crossed  the  equator  as  follows : 

Ariel August  4i  ....  66  days  from  Foochow 

Taeping  ....  August  4i  ....  66  days  from  Foochow 
Fiery  Cross  .  .  August  4<  ....  67  days  from  Foochow 

Serica August  6  ...  69  daj^s  from  Foochow 

Taitsing  ....  August  12  ...  73  days  from  Foochow 
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A  few  days  later  Fiery  Cross  sighted  Taeping  and 
signaled  her.  Ariel,  at  that  time,  was  almost  a  day  be- 
hind again.  Now  the  leading  two  remained  within 
sight  of  each  other  for  a  week,  but  then  Taeping  had  a 
stroke  of  luck,  for  while  the  two  clippers  lay  becalmed 
within  sight  of  each  other,  a  freakish  streak  of  wind 
picked  Taeping  out  and  carried  her  out  of  sight  of 
Fiery  Cross  while  that  racer  lay  helpless  upon  the 
glassy  sea. 

The  next  milestone  on  their  route  was  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  which  Ariel  passed  eight  days  from  the 
equator.  Serica  and  Taitsing  made  that  distance  in 
seven  days,  while  Taeping  and  Fiery  Cross  took  nine. 
Ariel  was  now  in  the  lead,  with  Taitsing  just  a  week 
astern,  and  the  other  three  all  closely  grouped  hardly 
twenty-four  hours  behind  the  leader.  But  Taitsing, 
though  still  far  astern,  was  beginning  to  make  a  mar- 
velous run,  and  already  had  shortened  the  lead  held  by 
the  others. 

From  now  on  the  ships  drew  more  and  more  closely 
together.  The  tiny  island  of  Flores,  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  main  group  of  the  Azores,  saw  them  as  they 
raced  past  in  the  following  order : 

Ariel August  29  ....  91  days  from  Foochow 

Fiery  Cross  .  August  29  ....  92  days  from  Foochow 
Taeping  .  .  .  August  29  ....  91  days  from  Foochow 

Serica August  29  ....  91  days  from  Foochow 

Taitsing  .  .  .  September  1  .  .  93  days  from  Foochow 
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It  was  remarkable  that  between  the  Cape  Verdes  and 
the  Azores  Taitsing  was  able  to  do  in  13  days  what 
Ariel  spent  17  days  in  doing.  It  is  true  that  Ariel  was 
slower  on  this  leg  than  the  others,  but  Fiery  Cross, 
Taeping,  and  S erica  each  took  16  days.  Where  Tait- 
sing had  been  nine  days  behind  a  month  or  so  earlier, 
now  she  had  made  up  a  week  and  had  become  a  real 
contender. 

The  race  now  grew  exciting  indeed.  The  next  mile- 
post  would  be  the  entrance  to  the  English  Channel,  and 
every  ship  of  the  five  spread  all  the  sails  her  spars  could 
carry.  At  dawn  just  a  week  after  having  passed  Flores, 
Taeping  and  Ariel  sighted  each  other  off  Bishop  Rock, 
a  dangerous  spot  in  the  Scilly  Islands.  Ariel  was  a  few 
lengths  in  the  lead,  and  all  day  long  the  two  ships 
raced  up  the  Channel,  holding  almost  exactly  the  same 
relative  positions  that  they  had  had  when  first  the 
early  morning  light  had  revealed  each  to  the  other. 
Between  dawn  and  dusk  they  raced  180  miles,  neither 
one  gaining  so  much  as  a  cable's  length  in  that  time. 

One  can  only  with  difficulty  imagine  the  feelings  of 
the  captains  of  those  two  remarkable  vessels.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  they  had  left  Foochow,  which  now 
lay  nineteen  thousand  miles  behind  them.  More  than 
three  months  after  they  had  begun  their  voyages  their 
relative  positions  had  changed  by  merely  a  few  hun- 
dred yards.  Without  a  doubt  these  two  had  sho^Ti  their 
mettle,  and  both  captains  knew  that  they  had  obtained 
from  their  sails  all  the  help  that  had  been  possible. 
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Now  the  chances  were  that  the  race  lay  in  the  power 
of  steam  and  in  the  luck  that  came  with  the  first  tug. 
Yet  it  didn't.  By  great  good  fortune  two  tugs  ap- 
peared. It  is  true  that  Taeping's  tug  was  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two  and  that  that  ship  was  towed  ahead 
of  Ariel,  but  the  tide  interfered  with  her  lead,  and  ac- 
tually, at  nine  p.m.,  September  6th,  Ariel  reached  East 
India  Dock  gates.  Taeping  had  to  make  her  way  far- 
ther up  the  Thames  to  London  Docks,  and  reached  the 
dock  gates  a  few  minutes  later  than  had  Ariel,  but  due 
to  her  shallower  draft  Taeping  went  through  the  lock 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  dock  gates  to  open  at  high 
tide,  and  entered  her  dock  twenty  minutes  before  Ariel 
was  able  to  enter  hers. 

So  close  was  the  finish  that  the  owners,  having  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  two  ships  off  the  Downs,  made  an 
agreement  before  either  ship  reached  London,  that 
whichever  vessel  won,  let  the  margin  be  ever  so  little, 
was  to  be  allowed  to  claim  the  bonus  without  being 
troubled  by  any  question  of  a  rival  claim.  With  the 
bonus  paid  it  was  to  be  divided  between  the  two.  Thus 
it  was  that  though  Ariel  held  a  fractional  lead  up  the 
English  Channel,  and  was  congratulated  by  the  pilot 
as  the  first  ship  of  the  season  home  from  China,  Tae- 
ping was  the  one  that  claimed  the  honor,  and  it  was  to 
Taeping  that  the  bonus  was  paid.  However,  Ariel's 
owners  and  her  captain  received  half  the  payments  that 
were  made. 

But  despite  the  close  finish  that  was  run  between 
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Ariel  and  Taeping^  there  was  another  ship  in  the  odiri;;-. 
While  these  two  vessels  had  been  racing  throughout  the 
length  of  the  Channel,  Serica  had  been  doing  identi- 
cally the  same  thing,  though  she  had  kept  nearer  the 
French  coast  and  so  had  not  been  sighted.  She  was  a 
little  astern  of  the  leading  two,  but  she  rounded  the 
Downs  not  far  behind  her  rivals,  took  advantage  of 
the  same  flood  tide  that  carried  the  other  two  up  to 
London,  and  managed,  to  the  amazement  of  every  one, 
to  reach  West  India  Dock  on  the  same  tide  that  had 
carried  the  others  to  East  India  and  to  London  docks. 
Thus  three  ships  that  left  Foochow  on  the  same  tide 
sailed  19,000  miles  in  99  days  and  docked  in  London 
on  the  same  tide.  Certainly  no  race  more  remarkable 
was  ever  run  before  or  since.  And  when  it  is  recalled 
that  Fiery  Cross  and  Taitsing — for  so  great  a  part  of 
the  race  the  first  and  last  of  the  five — each  made  the 
run  in  101  days,  the  extraordinary  ability  of  the  clip- 
per ship  is  manifest. 

If  one  lists  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  turned 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  their  order  would  be 
as  follows : 

Taeping 10.45  a.  m.  .  .  Sept.  6,  1866  .  .    99  days 

Ariel 11  a.  m Sept.  6, 1866  .  .     99  days 

Serica 3  p.  m Sept.  6,  1866  .  .     99  days 

Fiery  Cross    .  Midnight    .  .  Sept.  7,  1866  .  .  101  days 
Taitsing 1  p.  m Sept.  9, 1866  .  .  101  days 
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Many  clippers — British  and  American — have  raced 
half  around  the  world,  carrying  on  through  storm  and 
fog  and  calm,  endeavoring  during  every  minute  of  the 
time  to  maintain  their  utmost  speed.  But  never  has 
there  been  another  race — before  or  since — that  com- 
pares with  the  race  run  between  these  five  extraordinary 
vessels.  In  point  of  elapsed  time  they  did  nothing  re- 
markable, it  is  true.  Both  British  and  American  clip- 
pers have  surpassed  the  speed  these  vessels  made  on 
that  same  run.  But  few  ships  carrying  sails  could  have 
entered  the  English  Channel  much  ahead  of  those  lead- 
ing three  if  they  had  left  Foochow  at  the  same  time. 
The  very  fact  that  they  all  arrived  at  once  suggests 
that  the  officers  and  crews  had  made  no  errors,  and  had 
taken  advantage  of  every  breath  of  air  and  of  every 
current  that  could  have  aided  them  throughout  the 
long  voyage.  Rarely  can  one  find  ships  so  evenly 
matched  as  were  these.  If  any  three  steamships  to-day 
should  voyage  for  such  a  distance  in  competition  with 
each  other  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  finish  would  be 
far  less  spectacular,  even  though  the  ships  were  sis- 
ters. Probably  never  again  will  so  remarkable  a  race 
be  run.  Ariel,  Taeping,  and  S erica  may  rest,  certain 
that  their  laurels  will  never  fade. 

It  is  obvious  from  almost  any  of  these  races,  but 
especially  from  the  remarkable  race  of  1866,  that  the 
differences  between  the  best  of  the  clippers  were  slight. 
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So  slight  were  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  very 
often  the  fact  that  one  ship  was  saihng  with  a  new 
suit  of  sails  gave  her  the  victory  over  another  sail- 
ing with  sails  one  or  two  seasons  old.  The  set  of 
the  new  sails  was  better — they  had  not  been  tugged  out 
of  perfect  shape  and  worn  thin  by  the  storms  of  a  year 
or  two.  Old  sails  were  a  handicap  that  could  not  be 
corrected  by  the  captain  of  a  clipper.  The  trim  of  the 
ships,  however,  was  a  matter  that  was  carefully  studied, 
and  more  than  once  spare  tackle  and  even  a  few  chests 
of  tea  were  stowed  in  the  officers'  quarters  in  order  to 
lower  the  stern  an  inch  or  two  or  three,  for  upon  such 
fine  points  did  the  best  speed  of  these  ships  depend. 

This  matter  of  trim  was  one  that  had  to  be  de- 
cided by  trial  and  error.  An  experienced  captain  could 
guess  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  whether  his 
ship  sailed  better  when  trimmed  a  little  "by  the  stern" 
or  on  an  even  keel,  but  it  was  difficult  to  say  just  how 
many  inches  down  her  stern  should  be  in  relation  to  her 
bow.  Sometimes,  too,  a  ship  sailed  better  on  an  even 
keel  when  running  on  the  wind,  when  she  required  a 
few  inches  more  draft  astern  when  sailing  free.  In  or- 
der to  take  advantage  of  these  fine  points,  various 
weights — chain  cable,  coils  of  line,  and  spare  parts — 
were  sometimes  moved  forward  or  aft  as  the  occasion 
required. 

Obviously,  too,  the  condition  of  a  ship's  bottom  had 
much  to  do  with  her  speed.  The  bottom  of  a  new  ship 
fresh  from  the  builder  was  sheathed  with  clean  copper 
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that  was  fastened  smoothly  from  bow  to  stern.  But 
these  thin  sheets  were  readily  torn  and  wrinkled  by 
contact  with  flotsam  and  waves  so  that  after  a  year 
the  bottom  presented  many  small  obstructions  that 
made  a  noticeable  impression  on  a  vessel's  speed.  Of 
course,  in  themselves  these  are  not  major  matters,  but 
in  such  a  race  as  that  of  1866  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
might  prove  to  be  the  deciding  factor.  Furthermore, 
the  winning  of  one  of  these  races  was  important,  for 
the  additional  payment  made  to  the  winner  might  be 
anywhere  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  or  more. 

It  is  probably  that  Ariel  should  be  considered  as  the 
outstanding  British-built  clipper.  She  registered  852 
tons,  was  197  feet  in  length,  33  feet  9  inches  in  breadth, 
and  was  21  feet  deep.  The  fact  that  she  was  too  fine 
astern  was  a  handicap  when  she  was  running  free  in 
heavy  weather,  but  for  all  that  she  was  a  remarkably 
able  ship.  In  1866-67  she  made  the  voyage  from 
Gravesend  to  Hongkong  in  83  days,  which  surpassed 
by  one  day  the  record  set  thirteen  years  before  by  the 
American  clipper  Comet  from  Liverpool  to  Hongkong, 
and  she  made  many  other  excellent  passages. 

It  is  unfortunate  tliat  more  of  the  American  clippers 
did  not  voyage  from  England  to  China  over  the  route 
sailed  by  the  British  ships,  for  then  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  compare  their  time  with  those  of  the  British 
ships  on  the  same  routes.  None  of  the  outstanding 
American  racers,  however,  were  regularly  in  that  trade. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  of  no  voyage  from  Eng- 
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land  to  China  that  was  ever  made  by  any  one  of  the 
really  great  American  flyers,  which  tended  to  sail 
from  New  York  or  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  thence  to 
China,  and  from  China  to  England  or,  more  often,  to 
New  York.  In  this  latter  trade — from  China  to  New 
York,  that  is — these  big  American  ships  made  some 
extraordinary  runs,  although  the  record  is  still  to  be 
credited  to  the  little  Sea  Witch  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  "Bully"  Waterman,  made  the  run  from 
Canton  to  New  York  in  77  days.  The  American  clipper 
Surprise  sailed  from  England  Shanghai  to  New  York 
— a  voyage  that  is  a  thousand  miles  longer  than  the 
one  from  Canton  or  Hongkong — in  81  days.  The  first 
voyage  ever  made  from  China  to  London  by  a  clipper — 
the  voyage  of  the  Oriental — was  made  in  97  days,  which 
even  the  properly  famous  Ariel  was  only  able  to  equal, 
and  after  twenty-five  years  of  constant  racing  I  know 
of  no  record  made  by  a  British  ship  that  is  lower  than 
the  89-day  record  made  by  Sir  Lancelot  in  1869.  If 
the  time  for  the  Red  Jacket's  voyage  from  New  York 
to  England — 13  days — be  added  to  the  voyage  of  the 
Sea  Witch  from  China  to  New  York,  the  result  would 
be  but  one  day  more  than  the  record  for  British  ships 
from  China  to  London.  Nor  are  these  two  records 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  other  American  clippers 
on  those  same  routes.  In  other  words,  had  there  been 
any  call  for  one  of  our  finest  and  fastest  clippers  to 
do  so,  it  is  not  at  all  inconceivable  that  she  could  have 
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sailed  from  China  to  New  York  and  then  to  England 
in  the  time  that  the  fastest  of  the  British  cracks  gen- 
erally used  in  sailing  on  their  homeward  voyages  from 
the  East. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  small  clippers,  fine 
though  they  were,  were  outsailed  with  considerable 
regularity  bj^  the  large  ones — that  British  ships,  excel- 
lent for  very  light  winds,  were  nevertheless  slower  on 
long  voyages  than  American  ships  which  were  designed 
for  heavier  weather. 

The  British,  however,  never  went  in  for  large  clip- 
pers, and  after  the  remarkable  tea  race  of  1866  these 
contests  were  less  spectacular,  which  was  only  natural. 
Such  a  race  as  the  one  won  from  Ariel  by  Toe  ping  was 
not  one  that  is  ever  likely  to  have  a  parallel.  Still,  four- 
teen crack  clippers  were  waiting  in  Foochow  for  the 
first  tea  of  the  season  when  the  spring  of  1867  rolled 
around,  and  among  the  fourteen  were  the  five  great 
ships  that  had  led  the  fleet  the  preceding  year.  Two  new 
ships  were  the  first  to  sail,  and  one  of  them — the  Tae- 
wan — promptly  ran  ashore  and  was  lost.  The  other — 
Maitland — reached  London  116  days  later,  only  to  find 
that  Ariel,  which  had  sailed  13  days  later,  had  reached 
port  a  day  earlier.  Furthermore,  .Maitland  had  been 
soundly  trounced  by  several  other  ships,  and  it  said, 
though  the  story  is  very  doubtful,  that  Flying  Spur, 
which  never  had  set  any  records  of  note,  went  so  far  as 
to  come  up  astern  of  the  new  clipper,  cross  her  bows, 
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tack  and  come  up  astern  again,  sailing  clear  around  her 
before  squaring  away  once  more  and  leaving  the  new 
racer  astern. 

However,  though  Ariel  was  the  first  of  the  Foochow 
ships  to  reach  London,  she  was  defeated  by  Sir  Lance- 
lot, which  had  sailed  from  Shanghai,  and  had  made  a 
voyage  about  500  miles  longer  in  three  days'  less  time. 

By  now  the  tea  race  had  come  to  be  almost  a  routine 
affair.  That  does  not  mean  that  it  was  any  the  less  well 
sailed  or  that  there  was  less  interest  taken  in  it,  but  it 
had  come  to  be  a  settled  affair  sailed  annually  for  a  cash 
prize.  But  just  as  Fieri/  Cross  had  for  several  years 
raced  home  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  now  Ariel  became 
the  usually  successful  contender.  In  the  race  of  1868, 
however,  she  did  not  win  by  much,  for  while  she  arrived 
in  London  at  noon  September  7th,  Sir  Lancelot  and 
Spindrift  arrived  on  the  next  tide,  Spindrift  equaling 
ArieVs  time  of  97  days,  and  Sir  Lancelot  being  only 
one  day  slower.  No  other  ships  appeared,  however,  for 
another  five  days,  and  Fiery  Cross,  whicli  had  sailed 
five  days  after  Ariel,  did  not  arrive  in  London  until 
four  weeks  after  Ariel  had  docked.  Thus  a  new  cham- 
pion had  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one,  whose 
years  were  now  beginning  to  tell. 

However,  Ariel  was  to  have  a  setback  in  the  1869 
race.  Unfortunately  Captain  Keay,  who  had  com- 
manded her,  was  no  longer  on  board,  and  her  new  cap- 
tain, naturally,  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  her 
fine  points.  She  got  away  from  Foochow  on  June  30th, 
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and  after  a  fairly  good  run  of  104  days,  docked  in  Lon- 
don, only  to  find  that  Thermo pyloe,  a  new  ship,  had 
sailed  three  days  later  and  had  arrived  ten  days  ahead, 
having  made  the  passage  in  91  da3'S.  Furthermore,  Sir 
Lancelot,  though  she  did  not  arrive  until  two  days 
after  Ariel,  made  the  run  in  89  days. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  Thermopylce  was  the 
fastest  sailing  ship  ever  built,  which  is  so  obviously 
ridiculous  as  to  merit  no  refutation.  In  the  Australian 
trade,  in  which  she  sailed  for  many  years,  her  best 
record  was  63  days  out — from  London  to  Melbourne. 
Fourteen  years  before  Thermopylce  was  launched  the 
James  Baines,  a  clipper  designed  and  built  by  Donald 
McKay,  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne  in  that 
time,  and  returned  in  69  days,  a  record  Thermopylce 
never  equaled.  Lightning,  too,  another  Donald  McKay 
clipper,  returned  from  Melbourne  to  Liverpool  in  63 
days,  which  is  two  weeks  faster  than  Thermopylce  ever 
made  the  passage,  though  she  ran  in  that  trade  for  over 
twenty  years. 

That  this  widely  advertised  British  clipper  was  an 
excellent  ship  is  obvious  enough,  but  she  was  not  quite 
all  she  has  been  claimed  to  be.  She  was  probably  a  better 
ship  than  Cutty  Sark,  another  British  clipper  that  has 
been  given  somewhat  more  credit  than  her  accomplish- 
ments merit,  but  like  Cutty  Sark,  she  has  built  up  a 
reputation  that  is  not  based  on  actual  performance, 
excellent  though  many  of  her  passages  were.  The  length 
of  time  she  sailed  naturally  brought  with  it  consider- 
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able  fame,  and  claims  have  been  made  that  have  been 
based  more  on  lack  of  complete  Information  concerning 
what  other  ships  have  done  than  on  the  actual  per- 
formances of  these  two  handsome  and  able  old  vessels. 

Great  both  of  them  were,  no  doubt,  but  not  so  great 
as  to  stand  alone.  No  clipper  ship  does  that,  and  cer- 
tainly no  ship  of  the  limited  dimensions  of  these  two, 
both  of  which  were  shghtly  under  a  thousand  tons. 
Among  British  ships  Ariel  was  undoubtedly  more  able 
than  either  of  these  two  vessels,  except  in  heavy 
weather  when  the  superior  beam  and  displacement  of 
the  two  larger  ships  would  have  aided  them,  but  the 
difference  in  size  was  small,  and  the  advantage,  con- 
sequently, was  not  great.  And  Ariel  was  not  the  only 
British  ship  that  could  stand  up  to  these  later  clippers. 
Spindrift  and  Titania  were  others  that  equaled  Tlier- 
mopylce  and  Cutty  Sark,  while  any  of  half  a  dozen 
of  the  much  larger  and  more  powerful  American  clip- 
pers set  records  that  were  never  approached  by  these 
two. 

By  1869,  which  was  immediately  after  Thermopy- 
Ice  and  Cutty  Sark  began  their  voyaging,  a  French 
engineer  was  bringing  to  completion  a  project  that  was 
to  cause  the  downfall  of  the  clippers.  For  years  De 
Lesseps  had  been  struggling  to  cut  a  canal  through  the 
sand  hills  of  Suez,  and  in  1869  that  important  route 
was  opened.  Here,  now,  Avas  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  the  elimination  of  sail,  for  it  made  possible 
a  route  for  ships  to  the  East  that  was  shorter  by  thou- 
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sands  of  miles  than  the  voyage  around  Good  Hope. 
Furthermore,  this  route  was  not  useful  for  sailing 
ships,  and  was  ideal  for  steamers.  Possible  coaling  sta- 
tions abounded  along  the  way.  There  were  many  large 
ports  of  call  all  of  which  had  cargoes  to  be  carried  or 
required  cargoes  from  other  ports.  Where  formerly 
steamships  could  not  compete  in  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe,  now  at  one  bound  they  were 
able  to  control  it.  Where,  in  1868,  almost  every  pound 
of  freight  that  was  shipped  between  Europe  on  the  one 
hand  and  Australia  and  Asia  on  the  other  had  gone  in 
sailing  ships  around  Good  Hope,  in  1870  nearly  five 
hundred  ships  passed  through  this  new  artery  of  trade. 
As  few  of  these  were  sailing  ships,  and  none  of  them 
were  clippers,  it  is  easy  to  see  wliat  a  blow  had  been 
dealt  to  the  tea-carrying  racers  that  had  been  sailing 
around  Good  Hope  since  the  Oriental  carried  her  first 
cargo  from  China  to  England. 

Yet  the  clippers  hung  on.  For  twenty  years  after 
the  opening  of  Suez  there  were  clippers  voyaging  to 
and  fro  around  Good  Hope,  but  with  each  passing  year 
their  numbers  grew  less.  Wreck,  fire,  and  old  age  took 
their  toll,  until,  by  the  time  the  'nineties  had  come,  a 
clipper  was  a  rare  sight  upon  the  sea.  Where  formerly 
these  tall-masted  beauties  had  congregated  in  scores  of 
harbors  all  around  the  world,  they  now  had  all  but  dis- 
appeared, or,  still  voyaging,  had  fallen  from  their 
former  high  estate.  Steam  had  come  to  take  all  but  a 
handful    of    cargoes,    and    with    the    development    of 
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double-  and  triple-expansion  exigines,  steamships  were 
more  and  more  able  to  make  long  voyages  economically. 
No  longer  was  it  necessary  to  race  home  around  Good 
Hope  with  tea.  Lines  of  steamships  sailed  regularly  out 
to  the  East  and  back,  carrying  in  far  less  time  the  car- 
goes of  tea  leaves  that  had  been  so  important  in  the 
development  of  the  British  clipper  fleet. 

Finally  the  time  came  when  no  more  clippers  were 
built,  and  then  it  was  merch'  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
until  no  more  clippers  sailed  the  seas.  There  are,  per- 
haps, a  handful  still  to  be  found  in  odd  corners  about 
the  earth,  but  the}'  are  few  and  worn.  No  more  are  they 
the  graceful  and  beautiful  craft  that  once  so  proudly 
lifted  their  spotless  skysails  to  the  clean  sea  breeze. 
Worn  and  strained  are  they,  their  skysails  and  their 
royals  gone,  for  nowadays  they  can  carry  cargoes  only 
if  there  is  no  need  for  speed,  and  the  added  knot  or 
two  that  those  sky-piercing  sails  once  gave  them  can- 
not now  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  fine  upstand- 
ing crews  they  once  so  universally  carried. 

Here  and  there  a  clipper  ship  has  been  saved  as  a 
memorial  of  the  great  era  of  snow-white  sails,  but  not 
from  landlocked  clipper  ships,  no  matter  how  well  kept, 
can  one  get  a  real  idea  of  the  pride  and  virility  that 
was  theirs.  The  rolling  sea  was  their  proper  place,  and 
time  has  swept  them  clear. 

Suez  closed  the  door  of  opportunity  for  them,  and 
steam  and  Diesel  engines  have  turned  the  lock.  Clipper 
ships  are  gone. 


CHAPTER    Xni 

THE  END  OF  SAIL 

Just  as  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  marked  the 
downfall  of  sailing  ships  under  the  -cVmerican  flag,  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  widening  use  of 
steam  marked  their  do^^Tifall  under  the  flag  of  Britain. 
For  several  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  the  tonnage  of  steamships  built  each  year  in 
Britain  approximately  equaled  the  tonnage  of  the  new 
sailing  ships.  In  1870,  however,  a  tremendous  change 
took  place.  Well  over  five  hundred  sailing  ships  were 
built,  it  is  true,  totaling  over  a  hundred  tliousand  tons, 
but  433  steamships,  totaling  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  tons,  were  launched.  From  this  can  be  seen 
the  effect  of  the  Suez  Canal  upon  shipping.  Where 
formerly  sailing  ships  had  been  launched  almost  ton 
for  ton  with  steamships,  now,  suddenly,  new  steamship 
tonnage  tripled  that  of  sail.  Iron  and  steel  construc- 
tion, too,  grew  rapidly,  and  by  1870  far  surpassed 
wood.  A  new  era  had  begun,  and  the  change  was  rapid. 

Where  shipyards  formerly  had  resounded  to  the  mel- 
low notes  of  mallet  and  adze  on  wood,  now  the  rau- 
cous rattle  of  riveting  hammers  had  largely  come  to 
play  a  part  in  the  construction  of  new  ships.  Where 
fragrant  shavings  of  pine  and  oak  had  pleasantly  lit- 
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tercd  every  shipyard  in  the  United  Kingdom,  now  iron 
filings  and  rusted  metal  cluttered  most  of  them.  Where 
specialists  in  the  making  of  masts  and  spars  had  worked 
carefully  over  heavy  timbers,  slowly  finishing  them  into 
graceful,  sturdy  shapes,  now  hollow  masts  of  steel  be- 
gan to  make  their  appearance.  Sail  lofts  grew  less  im- 
portant. Forge  and  anvil  became  more  common.  Smok- 
ing chimneys  rose  to  pour  black  clouds  into  the  air 
that  always,  until  then,  had  been  pure. 

For  more  than  eight  thousand  years  sails  and  the 
brawn  of  men  had  been  the  motive  forces  that  had  taken 
ships  about  the  world.  Now,  almost  overnight,  steam 
had  come  and  the  face  of  the  nautical  world  had 
changed. 

Twenty-four  years  after  the  first  clipper  ship  was 
launched  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  raised  the  cur- 
tain on  the  last  act  of  the  drama  of  sails.  In  that  short 
time  was  compressed  all  the  romance  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic of  ships,  for  no  sooner  were  the  waters  of 
Bitter  Lake  and  the  Red  Sea  churned  by  the  side- 
wheels  and  the  propellers  of  steamships  voyaging  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  East  than  clipper  ships  began 
to  take  a  secondary  place.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
canal  they  had  been  the  queens  of  the  Asiatic  trade,  but 
as  with  other  crowned  heads,  a  revolution  came  to  rob 
them  of  their  places.  For  twenty  years  they  fought  a 
losing  fight.  For  thirty  years  a  few  of  them  were  oc- 
casionally to  be  found  voyaging  here  and  there.  But 
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their  virility  had  gone.  Their  dignity  had  passed.  Their 
importance  was  no  more,  and  slowly  they  disappeared, 
while  the  growing  fleets  of  steamships  came  and  went 
along  new  routes  that  clipper  ships  had  never  sailed, 
or,  sailing  the  old  sea  lanes,  rarely  saw  the  white- winged 
beauties  that  once  had  dominated  deep-sea  trade. 

Within  sixty  years  of  its  inception  steam  stood  ready 
to  challenge  the  leadership  of  sails.  With  the  aid  of  a 
ditch  through  the  sandhills  and  a  channel  through  the 
shallow  lakes  of  Suez  this  new  force  became  supreme. 
Thus  it  was  that  steamships — steamships  with  sails 
furled  on  undersized  spars — went  cruising  about  the 
world,  perfecting  their  mechanical  equipment,  increas- 
ing their  radius  of  action,  lowering  their  cost  of  opera- 
tion until  they  dared  venture  on  the  sea  with  masts  un- 
equipped to  carry  sails  at  all.  The  end  of  sails  now, 
in  reality,  had  come.  Here  and  there  about  the  world 
dingy  canvas  urged  dingy  ships  along.  About  the 
yacht  clubs  of  wealthy  ports  delicate  pleasure  boats 
still  kept  their  sails  snow-white.  But  no  longer  were 
racing  clippers  a  factor  in  world  trade,  and  within 
twenty  years  of  their  downfall  the  world  seemed  almost 
to  have  forgotten  that  they  have  ever  sailed.  Wistful  old 
sailors  recalled  the  days  of  skysails,  it  is  true.  They 
told  yarns  of  voyaging  on  the  ocean  winds,  but  the 
yarns  were  dismissed  as  ancient  history,  and  the  world 
seemed  to  forget.  Steam,  apparently,  was  permanently 
enthroned. 
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From  the  time  the  Charlotte  Dundas  had  first  made 
her  uncertain  way  along  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
urged  by  her  engines,  and  the  Clermont  first  began  her 
slow  journeys  up  and  down  the  Hudson  River,  steam 
had  been  making  headway.  The  power  of  steam,  of 
course,  was  vaguely  recognized  in  Alexandria  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  but  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
it  was  forced  to  await  the  coming  of  the  mechanical 
mind  that  finally  would  utilize  it  practically.  Not  until 
about  1711  was  the  first  practical  steam  engine  in- 
vented, but  nearly  another  hundred  years  remained  to 
pass  before  William  Symington,  followed  by  Robert 
Fulton,  utilized  this  power  in  the  propulsion  of  ships. 

Once  begun,  however,  the  development  was  rapid, 
and  while  sails  had  undergone  a  slow  improvement  for 
eighty  centuries  or  more  before  the}'  finally  appeared 
in  all  their  perfection  on  the  spars  of  clipper  ships, 
one  century  was  enough  to  change  steam-driven  ships 
from  untrustworthy  experimental  craft  to  sturdy,  re- 
liable, efficient  machines  capable  of  voyaging  all  about 
the  world. 

By  the  time  the  Twentieth  Century  had  come  it 
seemed  that  steam  was  the  power  of  all  powers  upon 
which  the  modern  world  v.ould  be  forced  to  depend — 
ashore  as  well  as  at  sea.  But  just  as  sails,  at  the  very 
height  of  their  perfection,  were  dethroned  by  steam,  so 
steam,  when  it  approached  so  near  perfection,  was  due 
to  be  dethroned  by  still  another  power. 

As  yet,  it  is  true,  steam  drives  the  great  majority  of 
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ships.  Fleets  of  giant  steamships  Jaily  plow  along  the 
great  sea  lanes.  Thousands  of  steam-driven  freighters 
roll  and  pitch  about  the  seven  seas.  Every  harbor  and 
every  sea  between  the  eternal  ice  of  the  polar  caps  is 
crossed  or  visited  by  ships  propelled  by  steam.  Yet  now 
— to-day — they  are  being  threatened  by  a  newcomer. 
No  longer  can  steam  engines  be  said  to  have  no  rivals. 
Before  the  World  War  came  to  tear  the  world  asunder, 
that  was  true.  Then  nothing  threatened  the  power  of 
steam  at  sea.  A  few  experimental  ships  made  their  voy- 
ages here  and  there  propelled  by  Diesel  engines,  cer- 
tainly, but  they  were  not,  at  that  time,  accepted  rivals 
of  steam.  Yet  now,  motor-driven  liners — motor-driven 
freigliters — motor-driven  yachts  and  towboats  and 
barges  are  in  daily  use  all  about  the  world.  Some  of  the 
greatest  ships  that  sail  the  seas  are  propelled  by  these 
new  internal  combustion  engines.  In  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  in  Britain  and  Japan,  in  the  United 
States  and  wherever  else  ships  are  being  built,  Diesel 
engines  are  a  tremendous  force.  The  manufacturers  of 
these  powerful  machines  are  ready  and  willing  now  to 
build  such  engines  to  propel  ships  as  large  as  any  ever 
built,  and  hundreds  of  steamships  have  had  their  boil- 
ers and  engines  taken  from  them,  in  order  that  this  new 
power  might  be  installed. 

To-day  steam  is  in  a  position  upon  the  sea  not  greatly 
different  than  was  sail  in  1860.  Still  steam-driven  ocean 
liners  voyage  between  New  York  and  Europe  and  call 
themselves  the  queens  of  the  passenger  fleet.  Still  steam 
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freighters  journey  all  about  the  world,  and  imagine 
that  they  are  still  supreme.  But  wherever  steamships 
voyage,  there  motorships  follow.  Wherever  steam  is  ef- 
ficient and  economical,  motorships  are  equally  so.  From 
Vancouver  to  Melbourne,  from  New  York  to  Scandi- 
navia, from  the  ports  of  northern  Europe  to  the  cities 
of  the  Far  East  these  ships  make  their  way — just  as 
certainly,  just  as  comfortably,  and  generally  more 
economically  than  do  ships  propelled  by  steam. 

In  1910  the  Vulcanus,  a  tanker,  and  in  1912  the 
Selandia,  a  cargo  ship,  were  among  the  very  earliest  of 
motorships.  Russia,  it  is  true,  had  built  still  earlier 
ones,  but  they  were  rare.  By  1914*  there  were  fewer  than 
three  hundred  motorships  in  operation,  totaling  a  little 
over  two  hundred  thousand  tons.  In  1927  more  than 
2,500  motorships,  totaling  more  than  four  million  tons, 
were  busy  on  every  possible  kind  of  merchant  service, 
and  in  that  year  the  tonnage  of  the  motorships  that 
were  built  exceeded  tliat  of  sail  and  steam  combined. 

Still,  of  course,  steamships  greatly  outnumber  their 
new  rivals,  as  sailing  ships  outnumbered  steamships  in 
1870.  But  just  as  certainly  as  steam  overcame  sail, 
motorships  are  overcoming  the  conquerors  of  sail.  An- 
other revolution  has  come  upon  the  sea.  A  new  claimant 
for  supremacy  has  appeared.  Another  nautical  dynasty 
is  tottering  on  its  throne,  and  just  as  we  now  look  back 
upon  the  romantic  days  of  the  clippers,  soon,  no  doubt, 
we  will  look  back  upon  the  romantic  days  of  steam. 

Romance  is  rarely  that  with  which  we  come  in  con- 
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tact.  To-day  steamships  are  too  familiar — too  common- 
place. But  let  them  disappear  as  sail  has  done — let  the 
efficiency  of  motorships  drive  them  from  the  sea  as  they 
drove  sails — let  them  drop  a  little  way  into  the  past, 
and  we  will  begin  to  see  the  romance  of  grimy  stoke- 
holds and  glaring  furnace  fires — of  hissing  steam  and 
smoking  funnels.  And  yet,  romance  though  we  may 
about  the  days  of  steam,  how  can  we  ever  dream  of  them 
as  we  find  it  easy  to  dream  of  sails  ?  Romantic  they  have 
been,  no  doubt,  yet  they  have  lacked  the  beauty  and 
the  grace  of  the  ships  that  voyaged  all  about  the  world 
under  the  pressure  of  white  canvas. 

The  sea  still  rolls  about  the  world  as  it  has  rolled 
since  before  mankind  first  saw  its  undulating  surface. 
Neither  oars  nor  sails  nor  steam  nor  motors  have 
changed  the  essentials  of  its  storms  or  calms.  ]\Iidway 
between  the  continents  one  still  finds  himself  amid  ex- 
actly such  surroundings  as  those  Columbus  saw — as 
those  the  Vikings  struggled  with — as  those  the  Cartha- 
ginian, the  Phoenician,  and  still  more  ancient  folk  all 
knew.  And  yet,  without  a  change,  the  sea  is  not  what  it 
once  was.  Steel  and  machinery  have  robbed  it  of  its 
solitude  and  made  of  it  a  place  where  float  such  giant 
sea-borne  palaces  as  Caligula  himself  could  never  have 
imagined.  Romantic  it  will  always  be,  no  doubt,  but  the 
golden  age  of  the  seven  seas  passed  with  the  towering, 
wide-spread,  snow-white  sails  of  clippers  ships  whose 
voyaging,  now,  is  done. 
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